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On the personal character of a sovereign whose 
authority is extensive^ the manners of his court and 
even the political events of his reign in great mea- 
sure depend; and character is principally formed 
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To imbue the mind of llie prince as early and as 
deeply as possible with the principles of that religion 
which his situation tlms imperiously called upon 
him to adopt was naturally regarded as an object of 
high importance ; it was also judged a desirable one 
that he should be earl}- and diligently grounded in 
classical learning, and both appeared to be elTectu- 
ally secured by the appointment of the celebrated 
George Buchanan to the otlice of preceptor. Se- 
veral circumstances^ however^ contributed to render 
the instructions of this eminent man and illustrious 
scholar less beneficial in their influence on the mind' 
of the royal pupil, than the hopes of his patrons had 
anticipated. 

Budianan, born in 1506, was sixty years older 
than the king of Scots ; a disparity certainl}^ too 
great in a relation which bears so close an analogy 
to that of parent and child ; the faculties indeed of 
the tutor had suffered nothing by the lapse of time; 
for his great work, the History of Scotland, was the 
product of a still later period of his life ; but his ori- 
ginal faults of temper appear to have been exaspe- 
rated into habitual moroseness dui'ing the course of 
that long struggle which his fine genius and ener- 
getic character had been doomed to wage with pe- 
nuiy and persecution through half the countries of 
Europe. That contempt also for the artificial di- 
stinctions of rank and fortune, so natural to men con- 
scious of having elevated themselves-from obscurity 
by the unaided force of native genius, was in Bu- 
chanan exaggerated into a .specips of republican 
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tyranny and pest of lawful rule^ ’which leaclies you 
to scorn the barbarisms ’and solcecisins of court lan- 
g-uag-e^, no less than they are admired and a/Tecled 
by those self-constituted judges of all elegance 
who perpetuall}^ season their discourse with, ^your 
Majesty/ "your Highness/ "most illustrious/ and 
terms still more disgusting. Fearing notwifhsland- 
iiig lest evil custom, the fosterer of all vices, added 
to the seductions of which the senses are but too 
susceptible, might at some future time draw aside 
your youthful mind towards errors from which you 
are as yet preserved by the goodness of your own 
disposition and the cares of your instructors, I here 
offer to you, not a gentle or timid, but a bold, and 
even an importunate and authoritative monitor; who 
in these pliant years may guide you through (he 
rocks of flattery, and, not content with warning*, 
may, in case of any deviation, rcprcliend and lead 
you back : a monitor, to whom if you shall yield 
obedience, you will obtain trancpnllily for the pre- 
sent, and for the future, everlasting glory.” 

The tone of the dialogue itself, written e.xprcssly 
in vindication of the dethronement of Mary, is per- 
fectly in unison with this courageous and loft\’ de- 
dication, and with the character of the author. The 
e.xamples of antiquity, whether sacred or profane, 
were in this age regnixled as of high authority in 
the decision of political, and even of legal questions; 
and Buchanan has been careful to fortify his argu- 
ment by adverting to the most celebrated acts in 
vindication of freedom, recorded in the histories of 

Greece 



Greece and Rome ; and l3y abundant quotation of 
those g’lo'wing' sentences in praise of liberty^ and 
those bold assertions of the right and duty of tyran- 
nicide^ ^vhich rushed upon a memory rich in classic 
stores. He has also referred to such events in the 
Jewish annals as appeared to bear upon his subject; 
and he laborsj ■with much earnestness and .skill, to 
refute the arguments in favor of right divine and 
of passive obedience, deduced from certain texts in 
St. Paul’s epistles and in other parts of the scriptures. 
With respect to Scotland, he makes a strong asser- 
tion of the authority anciently exercised b}^ the peo- 
ple in the election of their kings ; and he argues in 
defence of their inalienable right to pro'tect them- 
selves from tyranny by circumscribing their princes 
■within the bounds of laws. Prom the history of that 
turbulent country, he also produces numerous ex- 
amples of sovereigns deposed, banished, or put to 
death; on all which he pronounces judgement ac- 
cording to what he conceives the individual merits 
of the case. 

With respect to the right of resistance, Buchanan 
lays down -without hesitation the following maxims : 
That princes ought of right to lie amenable for their 
private crimes to the ordinary tribunals of the land, 
in the same manner as the meanest individual ; and 
that a refusal on their part to submit to such juris- 
diction, authorizes the ivise and virtuous jjarl of the 
citizens to rise in arms, and to punish or dethrone 
them. Thus the deposition of Mary b}'^ the arms of 
the Lofd.s ofthe Congregation, seconded by the im- 

2 >ulse 
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sure with which he met his end, discredit tlie courtly 
tale of the annalist, and corroborate an opposite ac- 
count, which is as follows That when Buchanan, 
on his death-bed, was entreated by his friends to 
soften some passages of his history for fear of in- 
censing the king'; Is not what I have said true?” 
asked he; the}^ assented; ''' Then,” said he, I will 
stand his feud and that of all his kin; I am going 
shortly where very few kings are admitted.” 

In the year 15S4, Buchanan^s history and his 
dialogue on regal prerogative were prohibited by 
the English government, with other works reflect- 
ing on James, on his mother, and on the Scotisli 
council. 

During the civil wars which agitated Scotland 
under the successive reg'encics ' of the earls of 
Murray, Lenox, Mar, and IMorton, the royal minor 
remained tranquil and secluded in Stirling castle; 
but in the year 1577 the earls of Athol and Argylc 
succeeded in depriving Morton of the regency, 
and, gaining access . to the young king, they per- 
suaded him, then in his twelfth year, to aflect to 
take into his own hands the administration of the 
country; Morton shortly after repossessed him-, 
self of Stirling castle, and of the custody of James’s 
person; yet. a parliament, assembled in 1578, had 
the absurdity to confirm the king’s premature as- 
sumption of manhood. 

Thus invested with power unfit for his 3 'ears, he 
was enabled to exhibit that propensity to favoritism 
uhich became his permanent and characteristic 

Av.cakness, 
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them in their headlong career bong thus i emoted 
Lenox and Arran found themselves in possession 
of uncontrolled authority, which they began to ex- 
ercise with the ^yantonness and insolence characte- 
ristic of those Avho Avield the destinies of a nation 
hy no better title than that of a conquest over the 
feebleness of the individual who personates the part 
of sovereign. They gratified their rapacity and 
their private animosities, by instituting arbitrary 
courts of justice all over the kingdom, which ex- 
acted fines of exorbitant severity from such land- 
holders as were found guilty of neglecting even the 
most trifling of the hurthensorae forms attending 
feudal tenures. They exasperated both the clergy , 

' and the people by a violent attempt* to revive epi- 
scopacy, mow abolished by law, and by silencing in 
an arbitrary manner one 'of the popular ministers, 
who had dared in his pulpit to inveigh against them 
as the only authors of, the miseries of the country. 
They appeared to seek occasions of provoking the 
■ queen of England, and of violating that alliance 
with her which- the vital interests of Scotland re- 
quired them to preserve. Lastly, they strangely 
sacrificed their own importance, together with the 
sovereignty of their master, by entering into ne-o- 

lations with Mary for uniting her. title with that 
ot her- son. 

stotrrr “P"" almost con- 

stantly at the country seats ot one or other of these 
fav.ontes- a„d these 

menk «nri ' v bun in amuse- 

ents, and surrounded him with society which 

rendered 
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he was how enabled to humiliate^ by several severe 
statutes^ the pride of the clergy, who had assumed 
an unbounded license of inveighing in their pul- 
pits against the abuses of government and the vices 
of men in power, and who claimed, respecting 
every thing said or done in the discharge of what 
they were pleased to regard as their professional 
duty, an entire exemption from the cognisance of 
the civil power. The clerical body failed not, 
however, to enter their solemn protest against the 
statutes thus enacted, as being passed without the 
concurrence of their order; for it must not escape 
remark, that the presbyteriah divines were at this 
period well disposed to regard themselves as legiti* 
mate heirs to all the prerogatives, sacred and civil, 
of their catholic predecessors; 

Flushed with his double victory, over the church . 
and over the associated nobles, and apprehending 
no check in his career of crime from a master 
equally weak and callous, Arran now urged on his 
course in that intoxication of mind which is the 
forerunner of destruction. He caused the king to 
heap upon him the offices of governor of Edinburgh 
and of Stirling castles; of lord chancellor, — ^to the 
injury of the earl of Argyle, who had the patent of 
that post for life, — and finally, of lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. He permitted his shameless wife, 
who had become such through a scandalous divorce 
from her former husband, openly to sell justice, and 
to make herself a party in almost every cause; and 
he' grasped with insatiable, rapacity at the inherit- 
ances 
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aiices of the nobles, whom, on their slig-htest op^ 
jjosition to his lawless will, he crushed by his. ty- 
ranny. By means of spies and informers he held 
the Vv hole country . in dread, and caused innocent 
men to be put to death for feigned plots; he in- 
duced James to write a letter of great cruelty to 
his captive mother; andj to complete his assump- 
tions, he claiined, not indeed without reason, a 
better title to the crown by descent than the king 
himself. 

The monarch, devoted to frivolous amusements 
or useless studies, remained an unconcerned spec- 
tator of these enormities ; but the banished nobles, 
sure of their welcome, returned in 1585 as the de- 
livefers of their country; and finding themselves 
almost instantly at the head of 10,000 men, obliged 
.James to capitulate in Stirling castle, possessed 
themselves without bloodshed of the fortresses of 
the kingdom, and banished Arran and his creatures 
from court for ever. A parliament, which was im- 
mediately summoned, stripped the detested minion 
of all his ill-gotten spoils, not excepting his title of 
nobility; but his life was spared, from a magnani- 
mous disdain of his original and intrinsic insignifi- 
cance. 

James now contracted a fresh alliance with Eliza- 
beth, for the avowed purpose of alFording protection 
to the reformed faith from the machinations of the 
great catholic league of Europe. No other plea 
could have rendered the measure so acceptable to 
the Scotch presbyterians 3 whose zeal against popery 

was 
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was carried to a degree of fury, and who had lately 
conceived strong" disg'ust and apprehension from 
the measures taken by the king for the partial re- 
storation of the order of bishops^ to which he re- 
tained during life a strong attachment. About the 
same time^ the monarch thought proper to afford a 
nwre remarkable indication of his attachment to 
the faith of the reformers^ by writing a Latin com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse;, in which he professed 
to demonstrate that, the pope is Antichrist. A work 
of such a nature, proceeding from the pen of a prince 
not yet twenty years of age, known only by his de- 
votedness to the chase and to the society of buffoons 
and flatterers, and in public life by the tameness 
with which he sacrificed his own honor and the 
welfare of his people to the inordinate appetites of 
his favorites, must doubtless have excited no small 
astonishment in the whole church militant, to which 
it was with much solemnity addressed. No truer 
presage could have been afforded of the strange in- 
congruities which were in future to distinguish the 
life and character of the royal author. James’s 
eminent disregard of decorum, or rather, his total 
inability to resist importunities, was soon after dis- 
played by his granting a pardon to Archibald Dou- 
glas, publicly know'll as one of his father’s mur- 
derers, and appointing him, immediately afterwards, 
his ambassador to England. ' 
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Death of queen Mary. — Administration of Maitland.m — 
Lenity of James iorcards catholic conspirators . — Ilis 
voyage to Denmark. — Ilis ozen account of his motives . — 
Jlis marriage. — Character of the queen. — King's profes- 
sions respecting presbytery , — Ilis zeal against zoiichcraft. 
— Rchellion of Dothzocll. — Murder of Murray. — Fresh 
attempt of Dothzoell ; of the catholic lords. — JVeak conduct 
of James. — Queen's faction. — Fresh rebellions . — Dole- 
man's conference. — James conciliates the catholics. — His 
contests zeith the Scofcll church. — Letter to the pope . — 
Basilicozi Doron. — Measzires to secure the English succes- 
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The sentence of death solemnly pronounced by 
an Eng'lisli tribunal^ on the 35tb of October 1586^ 
ag-ainst Mary queen of Scots^ roused to momentary 
energy the reckless temper of her son. To pre- 
serve her life, and Avith it his OAvn honoij he 
pleaded^ neg’otiatedj imploredj and at length me- 
naced. But the cause was betrayed by his ncAV 
favorite Gray^ whom he dispatched- into . England 
on this momentous aifair; and when the irrevocable 
deed was done^, Elizabeth found little difficulty in 

appeasing 
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appeasing James^ by a judicious mixture of intimi- 
dation and cajolery. Gray, however, was banished 
on discovery of his perfidy; and by some happy ac- 
cident Maitland, a man of sense and conduct, rose 
to the office of chancellor and the influence of prime 
minister. To him, probably, the chief praise is 
due of the steadiness with which James adhered to 
his alliance with England during the trying year 
1588; when Philip II. exerted all his efforts to gain 
him over to his party. But* he relapsed into weak- 
ness when, on discovery of a formidable and atro- 
cious conspiracy of several catholic noblemen, partly 
for the purpose of aiding the king of Spain in a 
design of invading England through Scotland, he 
treated the offenders with an excess of lenity by 
which they were emboldened again and again to 
attempt the seizure of his person and the overthrow 
of his government. 

James’^ voyage, in the winter of the year 1589, 
through tempestuous seas to Denmark, for the pur- 
pose of convoying home his bride, was a sally so 
little to be anticipated from his timid and indolent 
temper, combined witli his known indifference to fe- 
male charms, that it appears to have perplexed not 
a little all to whom his character has furnished mat- 
ter of speculation; but a statement on the subject 
drawn up by himself, and left behind him at his 
departure, has lately been discovered in some 
abridged records of the Scotch privy council, which 
clears up the mystery, whilst it affords a rich display 
of the style and character of the monarch. The 

c 2 preamble 
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preamble runs thus: — In respect I know lliat the 
motion of my voyage at this time will be diversly 
scansit upon^ the misinterpreting- whereof may tend 
as well to my great dislionoui-j as to the wrangous 
blame of innocentSj I have been moved to set down 
the present declaration with my own hand. .... As to 
the causes^ I doubt not but it [is] manifestly known 
to all how far I was generally found fault with by 
all men for the delaying so long of my marriage; 
the reasons were^ that I was alane^ without fader or 
modei-j brither or sister^ king of this realme^ and 
heir apperand of England. This my nakedness 
made me to be weak and my enemies stark; ane 
man was as na man^ and the want of hope of suc- 
cession breeds disdain. . . .Thir reasons, and innu- 
merable others hourly objected, moved me to hasten 
the treaty of my marriage; for as to my own nature, 
God is my witness, I could have abstained langer, 
nor the well of my patrie could have permitted.” — 
Having cleared this point, his majesty proceeds to 
relate, with characteristic prolixity, the manner of 
his proceedings in this business; laying particular 
emphasis upon the circumstance of his having spon- 
taneously formed the resolution of sailing to meet 
his bride, then detained by stress of weather in 
Norway, not ane of the haill council being pre- 
sent,” and upon the cunning with which he had 
disguised his determination. As I kept it gene- 
rally doss from all men,” he adds, so I say, upon 
mine honur, I kept it sa from the chancellor, as I 
never was wont to do any secrets of my weightiest 

affairs ; 



uiid a protestation that during life he would main- 
tain the same^. How he was inwardly inclined to- 
wards the observance of this promise will amply 
appear in the sequel. 

A firmer hand than that of James was required 
to hold in clieck the fierce and lawless nation over 
which it was his destiny to rule. Under his lax 
rather than lenient administration^ murders and 
outrages of every kind became horribly frequent^ 
and the hereditary feuds of tlie nobles broke out 
afresh with a fury almost unprecedented in the 
Scotish annals. Witchcraft seemed to be the only 
crime which appeared to him worthy of condign 
punishment,- for this imaginary enormity numbers 
were apprehended, tortured, and put to death; and 
it was on a ridiculous charge of having consulted 
wizards respecting the king’s death, and for the 
purpose of raising the storms which had impeded 
the passage of the royal pair from Denmark, that 
a spurious descendant of James V., lately created 
earl of Bothwell, was seized and imprisoned. This 
profligate and turbulent man, wlio had already been 
concerned with the catholic rebels so inconsider- 
ately pardoned, (escaped from his confinement, and 
by an attempt to seize James in his own palace, 
had nearly revenged upon him at one stroke both 
the facility which had made his authority contemp- 
tible, and the superstitious credulity which was ren- 
dering him barbarous and unjust. 


^ Calderwoodls Church History. 
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niiulc’ sninc ('norl*^ lownrds a rmiiproniise ; but, (lie 
failed I broil "III he 0(1 obslina'cv of theolcr'i'V. win 

deolared (bat no submissions sboidd indnoc tbcin l( 
witbdraw tbeir sonlencc of exconuminicalion ag-ains 
(be popish lords, m Iiosc orinic, b(3ing Ibat of idolaliy 
ongliL to be considered as irrcinissiblc and jninisb 
cd by (be niagislratc M'ilb dcalb. After tins, tin 
quarrel jiroceeded wilb increased c.\as])eration oi 
botb sides. A minister at St. Andrews named Black 
remarking- on Ibc indulgence of Ibe king toward: 
tbc cutbolic. lords, declared that by Ibis action he bat 
revealed tbc tieacbcrv of bis heart; and that al 
kings were Ihc DcvU'shairnu with other e.vpres- 
sionsofa bigidy undutifuland indecorous nature; foi 
which be was summoned to answer before the priv\ 
council. Black refused to appear to tbc citation; 
and in this refusal be was supported by the whole 
clerical body, who regarded it as tbeir brightest pri- 
vilege to comment, with whatever rudeness and viru- 
lence they thought lit, on tbc actions of their rulers. 
The king in anger ordered the council of the church 
to disperse ; Black was sentenced in contempt, and 
liis punishment u as referred by the privy council to 
the king, who, after attcm])ting several schemes of 
compromise, which were frustrated through faults 
on both sides, banished the contumacious minister 
beyond the river Spey during pleasure, and required 
all the clergy to sign a’ bond, by which they obliged 
themselves to submit in civil matters to the civil ju- 
dicature. 

A furious tumult in Edinburgh was the immedi- 
ate 
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ate result of this vigorous step on the part of the 
king-, u’hose life was exposed in the course of it to 
imminent peril. By the interference of the magis- 
trates, however, the storm was laid almost as sudden- 
ly as it had risen ; and James, without waiting to 
receive a petition prepared for him by the leaders 
of the malcontents, retired before day to Linlithgow, 
in order to concert measures of chastisement against 
Jiis rebellious capital. The citizens, intimidated by his 
menaces, prepared to desert the contest in which the 
headlong.zeal or haught}'^ pretensions of their pastors 
had involved them ; the nobles refused to fight the 
battles of the church, and rallied round the throne: 
James assumed courage to direct the seizure of those 
ecclesiastics who had acted the part of incendiaries 
between himself and his people ; and they were re- 
duced to consult their safety by a hasty flight toAvards 
the English border. 

Fortified by this triumph, the king proceeded to 
take a severe vengeance on the city of Edinburgh; 
fromwhich,after strippingitAvithoutmercyof its most 
valuable privileges, he exacteda large sum asthepricc 
of reconcilement: what was of more consequence to 
him, he brought the clergy themselves into so sub- 
missive a frame, that Uvo successive general assem- 
blies gave their assent to several important regula- 
tions, by which the independent jurisdiction of the 
clerical body was in a manner yielded up, and that 
‘^‘^fierce democraty” tamed into obedience. James 
even made an effort, in 1598, to procure the readmis- 
sion of dignitaries of the church into parliament ; but 

such 
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sucli wii^; llio vclicnicnt outcry raised I)}' the pastors 
this sclicinc, in Avliichj through many artful 
(lisgiiises,, they espied^ according to the phrase of 
one of their number, ''the horns of the mitre,” tliat 
its comj)letion -was deferred to a more favorable op- 
portunity, It -was in vain that James had declared 
in his sjjeech to parliament in I59S, that “^^he minded 
not to bring in papistical or Angiicane bishops'^;” a 
decided hostility to the presbyterian discipline mark- 
ed all his projects and all his actions; and his ear- 
nestness in procuring' from the general assembl}' the 
absolution of the catholic carls from their sentence of 
excommunication, assisted in reviving the suspicion 
of his cherishing a secret partialit}- for the religion 
of his mother. These suspicions, hon'ever, appear 
to have been in one sense ill-founded : James, as a 
polemic, was probably sincere in maintaining the 
doctrine of the reformers; but as aprince,he dreaded 
and abhorred the republican spirit of presbyterian- 
ism; and as expectant of the English crown, he was 
at this time politically bent on conciliating* the favor 
of the church of Rome at whatever expense of pro- 
testant consistency. With a view to this object, he had 
restored the temporalities of the see of Glasgow to 
Beaton the catholic archbishop, Avho had fled his coun- 
try at the Reformation ; and appointed him his am- 
bassador to Prance. What was much more flagrant, 
he addressed a courtly letter to the pope himself, in 
which, after many professions of regard, and even 


" Caldcrwood, p. 418. 
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of gratitude, to tlie holy fatlier, he declared himself 
firmly resolved to treat the catholics with indulgence; 
and, for the sake of promoting a more frequent and 
intimate intercourse between Scotland and Rome, 
solicited the pope to confer the rank of cardinal on 
Drummond bishop of Vaison. This letter was dis- 
covered and. copied by the master of Gray, who now 
resided at Rome in the character of an English spy, 
and conveyed with all speed to queen Elizabeth. 
Shocked at the sight, she immediately dispatched 
Bowes privately to remonstrate on this subject with 
J antes ; but,happily for this prince, who would other- 
wisehave had everything to dread from popular fury, 
the letter was never made public till some years after 
James had* quitted Scotland. It was then printed 
by cardinal Bellarmine, in the controversy respect- 
ing the oath of allegiance, and was never disavowed 
by its royal author. 

A work intituled BasiliconDoron, which was pub- 
lished by James during this year, being a collection 
of precepts and maxims in religion, in morals, and 
in the arts of government, addressed to his eldest son 
prince Henry, served to exhibit in a clearer light 
the views and sentiments of the monarch. 

In speaking of olFences to be irremissibly punish- 
ed with death, he says, "Here would 1 also eke an- 
other crime to be unpardonable if I should not be 
thought partial : but the fatherly love I bear you 
will make me break the bounds of shame in opening 
it unto you. It is then the false and unreverent wri- 
ting and speaking of malicious men against your pa- 
voL. j[. D rents 
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r('nt< and |)rc(lcccf!‘;ni> ; ye know tlic cnniinand irr 
God’s l!nv/nonor3-oiir fallicraiid yoiinnollicr;’ and 
ronscfjU(Mi(Iy,scn ye are the lawful niai^-istralc, suller 
not l)oth your princes and your ])arents to be dis- 
honored by any ; especially silli the example also 
louclielli yourself, in Ieavin»- thereby to your suc- 
cessors the measure of that n hich they shall mete 
out a‘>-;iin to you in ^•our like behalf. I £>'rant ^ve 
have all our faults, which privately between you and 
God, shoidd serve 3’ou for e.xamjdes to meditate upon 
and mend in 3'our j)erson ; but should not be a mat- 
ter of discourse to others whatsoever. And sith 3'e 
arc come of as honorable predecessors as-any prince 
living', repress the insolence of such as under a pre- 
tence to ta.x vice in the person, seek craftily to stain 
the race, and to steal thcalTection of the people from 
their posterity : for how can they love you that hate 

them whom of ye are come ? It is therefore a 

thing’ monstrous to see a man love the child and. 
hate the parents: as, on tlie other part, the infaming' 
and making' odious of the parent is''the readiest 
way to bring' the son in contempt. And for con- 
clusion of this point, I ma3’^ also alleg’C 103'^ own ex- 
perience : for besides the judgements of God that 
•with 1113^ e3^es 1 have seen fall upon all them that were 
chief traitors to my parents, I may justl3r affirm, I ne- 
ver found 3^et a constant biding by me in all m3^ 
straits, 133^ any that were of perlite age in m3^ pa- 
rents days, but only by' such as constantl3' bode by 
them ; I mean specially by' them that served the 
queen my mother.” The reader should bear in 

mind 



mind tinit Uin mcnt of adljcrin”- to qucon -VlanV 
title attfiiusl /icr i^o}i beloimed cxrlu<ivelv the 
Koinan catlioiics in Scotland. 

Proccedini;' t») treat of the diborder.- of the clturrii, 
Jamc.'^ i^Fues the folKnvijii^ inanife'-lo a^'nin*-! the 
spirit of presbvierianism : — IbU the lenuje.ation 
in Scotland., bcin”- c.xlraurdinanly v.n»ni;!it by (bul. 
nhercin nianv thinir*; were imndinateh' done by a 
])opu!ar lunndt and rcbellioij of surli blindly were 

doing- the w<»rk <if God, ami not proceeding 

froin the prinrc '5 order, boiiu* fiery-spirited 

men in the ministry got such a gniding of the people 
•at that time of confiision, a.s finding the giwt of go- 
vernment sweet. they begouth to ranc\ to iheimelves 

• «» • 

a democratic form of g<»vernmeni : and baving (by 
tlic initjiiity of the time) been rn'cr well baited n-pon 
the wrack, first of mv grandmother and next of 
mine own mother, and after U‘--nr[)ing iijmn (he li- 
berty of the time in my long- minority, si'ttled them- 
selves so fast upon that imagined democracy, a‘^ they 
fed thcmsclyes with (he. hope to becoim* 'J'rihuui 
jilvhifi :. . . . .And for this cause, there never rosefac- 
tion in the time of my minority, nor trouble, sensyiu', 
but they that were upon that factious jiart were ever 
careful to per.suade and allure these unruly .spirits 
among the ministry to .spouse that (juarrel a.s their 
own: where-through I was ofl-time.s calumniated 
in their popular sermons, not for any evil or vice in 
me, but because I wa.s a king, whicb they thought 

the liighcst evil And yet for all (heir cunning, 

■whereby they pretended to distinguish the lawfid- 

D 2 ness 



of the office from the vice of the person^ some 
of tiictn would somctiincs snnpper out well grossly 
with the truth of their intentions; informing- the 
pcojde that all kings and princes were naturally ene- 
mies to the liberty of the churchy and could never 
bear [)aticntly the j oke of Christ : with such sound 
doctrine fed they their flocks. And because the 
learned, "-nivc. and hone‘=t men of the ministrv were 

'O' • fc- 

ever ashamed and oflended with their temerity and 
prcsumptioig there could be no wa}- found 


out so meet in their conccib for maintaining 

their jdots^ ns paritv in the church : parity the 


mother of confusion, and enemy to unity, which is 

the mother of order: Take heed therefore, 

my son, to such puritans, ^eiy pests in the church 
and commonweal; whom no deserts can oblige, 
neither oaths or promises bind; breathing nothing 
but sedition and calumnies; aspiring without mea- 
sure, iTiiling without reason, and making their own 
imaginations (without any wari-ant of the word) the 
square of their conscience. I protest before the 
great God, and since I am here as upon my testa- 
ment it is no place for me to lie in, that ye shall 
never find with any Highland or Border thieves 
greater ingratitude and moe lies and vile peijuries, 
then with these fanatic spirits: And sufler not the 
principals of them to brook your land, if ye like to 
sit at rest; e.vcept ye would keep them for trying 
your patience, as Socrates did an evil wife”-.” 


Basil. Doroiij book ii. passim. 


The 
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The king- proceeds to point out the restoration of 
bishopsj and their re-admission into parliament as 
the sole remedy for this national pest; concluding 
by an earnest exhortation to his son to complete 
whatever part of this good work he should himself 
be obliged to leave unfinished. 

That James should have ventured to publish sen- 
timents like these in the face of the Scotish nation, 
may at first sight appear inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of timidity popularfy imputed to him. But 
the monarch was not less irascible than fearful; and 
it is certain that the infirmity of his natui’e, whatever 
might be its degree, never restrained him from mea- 
sures of a strong and even dangerous character 
against the church of Scotland, which he constantly 
regarded with unmeasured, and certainly not un- 
provoked, hostility; and which policy as well as 
passion prompted him to oppose in its most cherished 
pretensions. With respect to the Basilicon Doron, 
however, it should be remembered that the senti- 
ments inculcated in it were adapted to serve his 
purposes with the English episcopalians no less than 
with the catholics both of England and Scotland; 
and for the sake of securing the suffrages of these 
important portions of the two nations, it was worth 
while to risk any thing short of an insurrection on 
the part of the Scotish presbyterians. 

The means, in. fact, of securing his English suc- 
cession now occupied almost without intermission 
the thoughts of the impatient king, who had long 
since begun to number the days of his illustrious 

kinswoman. 
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Vmg' of Scots, and their resolution to support !iis 
title against all competitors. 

On the 5th of August ICOO, occurred tliate.xtra- 
ordinary event known by the name of tlic GoAvric 
conspiracy; an enigma in the life and cliaractcr of 
James wliich seems to defy .solution. Tiic only 
indubitable facts of the case arc tlic folloAving: — 
That the king, Avho at this time was resident at 
Falkland, going out to hunt, was joined by Alex- 
ander Ruthven, brother .of the carl of Gowric; and 
after the chase, followed by a small train, accompa- 
nied him to the mansion of his brother at Perth; 
and that an afiray arose in the house, in which three 
of the king’s attendants were wounded; and on the 
other side, the carl of Gowrie and Alc.xander Ruth- 
Ycn were slain. The account given by James of 
this transaction was, that Ruthven had decoyed him 
to the house, by inviting him to examine in person 
a suspicious stranger Avho had been taken near his 
. brother’s house Avith a pot of foreign gold under his 
cloak. That for this ))rclendcd purpose, Ruthven 
had conducted him alone to a retired apartment, 
Avliere he found a man in armour, Avith a SAVord and 
dagger by his side: that as he stood confounded at 
this sight, Ruthven snatched the dagger of the man 
in armour, and holding it to the king's breast, bade 
him remember Iioav unjustly he had put his father 
the earl of GoAvrie to death; adding, that the king 
was noAv his prisoner, and that if he did not submit 
silently, and Avithout any attempt at resistance, he 
would instantly revenge upon him the blood of hi.s 

father. 


fnllicr. That llic man in armour remained trembling', 
silent and neutral, during- this scene; that Kuth- 
ven, ^vishing to consult \vith his brother, quitted the 
room, leaving- the king- in custody of this person; 
hut having previously assured his royal prisoner that 
his life ^vas in no danger if he forbore to raise an 
alarm, and having also exacted from him an oath 
(hat he woidd remain quiet during his absence. — 
'^Phat his attendants becoming in the mean time un- 
easy at his absence, a servant of Gowrie’s was sent 
into the room where they were sitting, to inform 
(hem (hat the kijig had ridden ofl’ towards Falkland; 
on whicli they all hurried out, calling- for their horses. 
That Ruthven meantime, returning to his prisoner, 
declared that there was no hel]); he must now die; 
and prepared to bind his hands: that on his re- 
sisting a fierce sCruggIc ensued, during which the 
man in armour stood motionless as before: that he 
di-agged Ruthven towards a window, which he had 
previously persuaded (he man in armour to open; 
and that his cries of ” Treason!” Murder!” were 
then heard by his attendants; who rushed into the 
house, burst the doors, rescued him from the assas- 
sins, double their own number, and finally slew the 
two brothers. 

It seems needless to point out the glaring impro- 
babilities, not to sa}' absurdities, of this storj^; they 
struck so forcibly a nobleman to whom James re- 
lated it, immediately after his return from Perth, 
that he could not restrain himself from remarking 
aloud, th'dt it -s^as a strange tale, provided it were a 

true 
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true one. The hr.st accounts of llie aHair Irausmil- 
tcd to Kdinburg']i appear to have been lieightcned 
Mith many other ])rcpostcrous and contradicloryj 
and some even miraculous circumstances ; insnmiicli 
that the clergy of Edinburgh, — not indeed the most 
candid interpreters of the actions of James, — being 
required by the privy council immediately to collect 
their congrcg'alions, and after relating all the jiarti- 
culars, to return solemn thanks to God for the pro- 
vidential escape of the king, replied, — that they were 
willin'*: indeed to cive thanks for the safetv of their 
sovereign, but that they must be excused from en- 
tering into any details, and from promulgating in the 
house of truth things which appeared still dubious. 

Some days afterwards James returned to Edin- 
burgh, and commanded the minister of his own 
chapel to haiangue the peo))le at the public cross 
on the subject of the Gowrie conspinicy; himself 
confirming in their hearing all the particulars. lie 
also caused a narrative of the allair to be published; 
but in spite of his utmost cflbrts, the clergy as a 
body, and not a few of the laity, persisted in their 
incredulity. Finally however, partly by arguments, 
partly by Ihrcat.s, the preachers were all convinced, 
or silenced, except their leader Robert Bruce; 
against whom Ids majesty wa.s ])Icased to maintain 
his own veracity by the unanswerable arguments of 
deprivation and banishment. 

A very difrerent spirit was manifested by the par- 
liament of Scotland. The dead bodies of the two 
brothers being produced before this supreme tribu- 
nal. 
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iialj as required by an absurd and barbarous custom 
of the country^ they were indicted of hig-h treason, 
tried, found g’uilty, and sentenced to be dismem- 
bered as traitors. It was even enacted, that the 
surname of Ruthven should be abolished; and that 
a solemn thanksgiving^ should be observed for ever 
on the anniversary of the king’s deliverance from 
this foul conspiracy. Notwithstanding these legis- 
lative testimonials to the treason of the brothers, it 
must be observed, that the witnesses produced on 
this trial contradicted, in. many important circum- 
stances, both the printed narrative and each other. 
In particular, the earl of Gowrie’s steward, having- 
been prevailed upon by a promise of pardon to con- 
fess himself to be the man in armour, — avIio was said 
to have escaped unobserved during the fray, — laid 
claim to a much larger share of merit in the preser- 
vation of the king than his majesty himself had as- 
signed him. He declared that it was he who wrested 
the dagger from Ruthven, and who prevented him 
from binding the king’s hands and from stopping 
his mouth ; and that during the struggle, and not 
before, he opened the window. He also declared 
that' he was left in total ignorance of the purpose 
for which he was armed and placed in that solitary 
apartment. The unaccountable circumstance of 
Ruthven’s quitting the king after having threatened 
him, and when it was entirely in his power to take 
his life, was rendered utterly incredible by its being 
made apparent, that the brothers neither had nor 
could have had any interview at that juncture. No 

accomplices 
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ntcom))liccs in tlie plot were discovered; nor could 
nny rational motive be assig-ned, on the parts of 
Cowrie and Rutliven, for an attempt so desperate 
os that of assassinating, or detaining prisoner in 
their own unfortified mansion, a king of full age, 
not on the whole odious to his subjects, and against 
whose authority there subsisted at this time no in- 
surrection, or organized faction. On the other, 
hand, nothing appears more incredible than that 
dames, attended by a mere hunting part}^, should 
have entered the house of Cowrie for the purpose 
of assassinating him or his brother. The extraor- 
dinary favors heaped by the monarch, during the 
whole of his after-life, upon those persons who were 
present at the transaction and alone acquainted with 
tijc real facts, might equally bear the opposite in- 
Icrprotalions, that they had'been his accomplices in 
a great cj'ime, or his deliverers from a formidable 
danger: but his extreme anxiety to cause his own 
narrative of the affair, with all its incongruities about 
it, to be iniplicitly received by his people, and the 
violent and arbitrary manner in which he thought 
proper to chastise the incredulity of Bruce, seem 
scarcely susceptible of a favorable interpretation. 
The ju'oecedings iicld several years afterwards with 
respect to (lie confessions of one Sprot, supposed to 
have been coucerned in this conspiracy, will be con- 
Mdcrcd in their place; at present it is sufiicient to 
observe, that in tlic judgement ofthe loyal archbishop 
S])ottis\von(l, they concluded nothing. 

On the nholc, it is impossible, for various rcason-s 
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to believe tliat James went to tlie house of Gown'e 
for the purpose of attacking the brothers^ or that he 
caused them to be slain without some immediate 
provocation; but it seems nearly certain, that for 
unknown reasons he distorted or disguised the real 
circumstances of the transaction, and concealed the 
most material ones. 

On the 9th of November 1600, the day on which 
the bodies of the earl of Gowrie and his brother were 
dismembered, in pursuance of the posthumous sen- 
tence passed upon them, the queen of Scotland was 
delivered, in the castle of Dumbarton, of her second 
son Charles, afterwards king of Great "Britain, The 
infant was so weakly, that it was judged necessary 
to perform without delay the rite of baptism ; — it is 
referred to the reader how far this circumstance, 
combined with the day of the birth, may be regarded 
as corroborating the surmises conveyed in the fol- 
lowing passage of a letter addressed by sir Henry 
Neville to sir Ralph Winwood, then resident in a 
diplomatic capacity at Paris. Out of Scotland we 
hear that there is no good agreement, but rather an 
©pen diffidence, between the king of Scots and his 
wife; and many are of opinion, that the discovery 
of some affection between her and the earl of Gow- 
rie's brother, who was killed with him, was the truest 
cause and motive of all that tragedy®^.” That a 
close intimacy continued to subsist between the 
queen of Scotland and the surviving members of 


* Winwood’s Memoirs, vol, i, p. 274. 
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as a state prisoner for many years witlioii ttrlal or 
public accusation. 

The affairs of the earl of Essex agitated with con- 
tending- hopes .and fears the whole coui-t of queen 
Elizabeth from Michaelmas-day 1599^ the epoch of 
his unexpected return from Ireland^, to the conclu- 
sion of the following year; nor could his character, 
his projects and his fate, fail to excite an anxious in- 
terest in the bosom of the king of Scots. Intent as 
the queen of England at present appeared on making 
her offending favorite feel the weight of her dis- 
pleasure, it was still generally believed, that, accord- 
ing to her own expression, it was her purpose to 
chastise and not to ruin ; and should he deign to 
propitiate her by humbly kissing the rod, the return 
of her affection might speedily, it was supposed, re- 
store him to his accustomed place of love and trust. 
Nor did it appear likely that he would rest even here : 
as the affection of the queen merged in dotage, he 
might ratherbe expected to elevate himself on theruin 
of his enemies and competitors to the absolute dic- 
tatorship of her court 'and kingdom. Essex was at 
the same time the favorite also of the soldiery and 
the idol of the people ; and as his descent from the 
line of Plantagenet was frequently insisted upon by 
the more zealous of his partisans, James might ea- 
sily be led to contemplate him as an eventual com- 
petitor of no despicable pretensions. 

But Essex, a short time previously to the breaking 
out of his rash and fatal revolt, had sought to obviate 
the jealousy, which he anticipated on the part of 

the 
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the king of Scots, and even to engage his co-ope- 
ration in certain designs of his own for banishing 
his enemies from the presence of the queen. For this 
purpose he had dispatched into Scotland his follower 
Henry Lee, with instructions to assure that prince 
of his inviolable attachment to his title, and to an- 
nounce to him his purpose of resorting even to mea- 
sures of force, if necessaiy, in order to extort from 
the queen a public recognition of his majesty as her 
successor: a recognition, whicli, according to Essex, 
she was withheld from making by the artifices of 
Cecil and Raleigh, whom he represented, certainly 
in opposition to his own better knon'ledge, as secret 
partisans of the claim of the infanta. James received 
the advances of the earl with every demonstration 
of cordiality, and a frequent correspondence was es- 
tablished between them. Shortly after, the deputy 
of Ireland, lord Montjoy, sent a confidential person 
to James to inquire whether he might rely on his 
approbation in conducting the Irish army over to 
England, according to the desire of the earl of Es- 
sex, for the purpose of overawing the queen. 

J ames, besides his natural averseness to all enter- 
prises of hazard, was doubtless restrained from con- 
curring in this design by a rational distrust of the 
motives of Essex ; and by a doubt in whose favor 
. troops brought over to England for the express pur- 
pose of rebellion ag-ainst their present sovereign; 
might afterwards be disposed to declare themselves. 
He therefore expressed in unequivocal terms to 
Montjoy his decided disapprobation of this part of 

the 
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tlie j)lol ; and it was in consequence given iip. 
James’s correspondence^ however, with Essex was 
still maintained with cvcryappearance of mutual con- 
fidence ; the king- continued to lend to the projects 
of the i)arty leader such a degree of countenance 
as he judged conducive to his own interests; and 
he even engaged to send into England ambassadors 
who should co-operate activel}^ though by peaceable 
means, in the steps to be Uiken by Essex with re- 
spect to the succession. But the departure of these 
ambassadors was delayed, perhaps not undesignedlj^, 
till Essex, Aveary of aAvaiting their arrival, and pressed 
in the mean time by some vigorous proceedings on 
the part of the queen, rushed into revolt and de- 
struction.- 

On learning that he Avas Committed to custod}^ 
James indeed thought it necessary to dispatch the 
earl of Mar and the laird of Kinloss, furnished Avith 
instructions to intercede in the most pressing maiv- 
ner for the life of the earl; and even, if necessar}'^^ 
publicly to OAvn his cause as that of the. king their 
master ; — but Essex Avas beheaded before they 
reached London. 

After his accession to the throne of Eng-land, 
James was accustomed to mention the earl of Essex 
by the title of Ms martyr ; and to restore in blood 
the children of this unfortunate leader, and release 
from imprisonment his surAUAung partisans, Avere 
among the earliest acts of his reign : Cobham and 
Raleigh, the capital enemies of Essex, Avere also for- 
bidden. to attend upon their ncAV sovereign, and 

plunged 
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plung'eci into irretrievable disgrace. But notwitli- 
staiiding all these demonstrations^, we ma)' certainly 
be permitted to call in question the genuineness of 
that sentimental kind of attachment professed by 
James for the memory of a man whose life he had, 
to- say. the least, taken no eifective measures to. pre- 
serve ; one to whom he was personally a stranger ; 
and whose moral qualities exhibited the strongest 
contrast both to his own, and to those of all the per- 
sons whom he was ever seen to distinguish by his fa- 
vor. The single circumstance of the king's receiv- 
ing with. entire cordiality the advances of Robert 
Cecil, certainly a principal artificer of the intrigues 
by which the credit of Essex with his sovereign was 
undermined and his fall prepared, might of itself 
suffice to cast a doubt on tlie sincerity of the king 
in this matter ; but we possess direct evidence of his 
duplicity 411 a letter, hereafter to be cited, of the earl 
of Northumberland ; to whom it appears that James 
had distinctly expressed the opinion, that Essex was 
a noble gentleman, but that he had lost no friend in 
him. The remark does credit at least to James’s 
sagacity ; of the pretensions of Essex, if of any 
man’s, he had reason to stand in awe ; and his death, 
by extinguishing ail faction in the English court, 
produced an immediate and undisguised unanimity 
in favor of the succession of the king of Scots. 

Sir Robert Cecil now lost no time in tendering 

D 

his allegiance to his future sovereign ; and an inti- 
mate correspondence was immediately opened be- 
tween them through the medium of lord Henry 
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Ilo-ward ; wlio l)a(l previously conducted that be- 
Uveen the king and Essex. This correspondence, 
besides the solid security which it was calculated to 
aflbrd to James in his most important interests, was 
ing eniously contrived to flatter his notions of political 
refinement, by the afiected mysteriousness of style 
which prevailed throughout the letters, and by the 
e.xcess of caution observed in their circuitous mode 
of conveyance,' which was through Ireland, 

Amongst the English correspondents of James, 
the most conspicuous place, after Cecil, appears due 
to the earl of Northumberland ; a person not less 
distinguished by learning and talents than by the 
splendor of his birth. Several letters have been pre- 
served, in which this nobleman undertakes to set 
before the king a true picture of the situation of the 
country and of the minds of men, with reference 
to the king’s present hopes and future policy. He 
had of course his own ends to serve in these repre- 
sentations, and his partiality in speaking of public 
characters is often very discernible ; yet the follow- 
• ing extract may be regarded as important both for 
the clear and original information which it conveys, 
and for the refutation which it affords of Osborn’s 
statement, in his memoir.s of king James, that an 
offer was made by the earl of Northumberland to 
levy a body of troops in support of that prince’s title: 
it will be seen that the earl was decidedly hostile to 
the employment of any military force for this pur- 
pose. 

Henry 
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Henry carl of Norlhumbcrland to Icinp; Jamca. 

...... ‘^‘'Tlie (wo main points lliut arc most in 

cpiestion amongst us, and tlja( I think may give your 
majest)^ best satisfaction to understand, arc these ; 
the one, whetlicr after her majesty’s life your right 
will be yielded you peaceably without blow or not ; 
the other, whether it be likely that your majesty 
before your time will attempt to Imsten it by force 
for matter of your claim nHer her majesty. Here 
none almost call it in question, howsoever some 
books of the infanta’s title be divulged by the fac- 
tious Jesuits that move little or nothing; neither 
can 1 doubt but your majesty, from so many ns I 
conceive are devoted to your right, must needs re- 
ceive discoveries of their an'cctions in this nature ; 
and some of them I doubt not but in this delivery 
of it will make your difTicultics appear with what art 
they can to be many (for such is the common sup- 
posal) whensoever it shall please God to call the 
queen from amongst us: but, neitber to sift their 
ends;, whether their arguments be formed from the 
trutli of their conceits, or fj'om policy to endear 
themselves in your favor, 1 must conclude, that my 
weak understandiug cannot discern, as our stale now 
stands, and as it hath taken upon itself a new face 
within this year past, but that you shall as quietly, 
without opposition, l)avc it yielded, as ever prince 
had any kingdom was due to him. 

‘^‘^Thc reason tliatinduccth me thus to believe arc 
these : tlie world assumctii greater freedom since 

K 2 Essex’ 
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I'iSf-ox’ (loiilb (o spcnk freely of your litle^ the 
allowance of il, Ilian ever; nor can I mark out any 
one jnecedent that any man is tronbled for it; but 
rather^ such persons that other faites have brought 
within compass of justice arc with a gentler hand 
corrected if any thing done for your sake be a part 
of the olVence ; ^vhich some arg-ueth that it is not 
distasleful to the chief aiients in our state: at this 

O 

instant all men’s minds looking after their private 
gain^ no man’s ambition is discovered stirring to work 
for power to be able to oppose against your right, 
either by strengthening themselves with popularity, 
with arms, with followers, or by making themselves 
masters of tlic strength of our country; for plotting 
witli any foreign princes, no humour or circum- 
stahcc towards it doth appear, howsoever some have 
been challenged with that imputation ; an imputa- 
tion, out of mine own knowledge, rising from the 
dregs of former malice than out of just cause; when 
we look into your competitors at home, we find the 
eyes of the Avorld, neither of the great ones nor 
small ones, once cast towards them; for either in 
their worth are tliey contemptible, or not liked for 
their sexes, wishing no more queens, fearing we 

shall never enjo}^ another like to this For 

the papists, it is true their faction is strong*, their 
increase is dail}^ and their diifidcnce in your majes- 
ty is not desperate ; some of the .purer sort of them, 
who bath swallowed the doctrine of putting down 
princes for religion, ma}^ perhaps be hotterthan there 
were reason, wishing the infanta a better share in 

the 
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the kingdom than yourself. But since your majesty 
understandeth better how to lead this cause than I 
can give instructions/ 1 will dare to say no more but 
it were pity to lose so good a'kingdom for the not 
tolerating a mass in a corner^ if upon that it resteth^ 
so long as they shall not be too busy disturbers of the 
a-overnment of the state, nor seek to make us contri- 
butors to a Peter-priest. Yet is not my scope out of 
these circumstances so to over-assure you, that your 
preparations be not answerable to an expected op- 
position, and your resolutions of expedition so con- 
cluded, when that shall fall to your turn, that there 
may be no giving of breath to consult ; in which 
your majesty hath much the advantage of any fo- 
reign prince, having neither ships to rigg or con- 
trary winds or tides to hinder: and. now, since it falls 
•within the compass of my pen, I may not forget to 
yield censure in this point, if not my knowledge, 
that I think her majesty, in the secret of her heart, 
washes it you before any creature, when she must 
leave it. • 

. "Now to unfold the arguments we use amongst us 
whether it be reasonable and likely your majesty will 
attempt to hasten jour right by force before your 
time, many of your faithful servants fear [itj, though 
an exceeding confidence assures me the contrar}^, 
which I will never cease to wash, for many reasons 

It is true that of the nobility some are not 

satisfied, the gentility displeased, the men of war 
mutters, and the popularity is grieved ; yet, let it be 
from whence these discontents do result considered, 

and 
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niildc lliein obedient to it;, and hopes give them be- 
lief they may be freed upon easier conditions here- 
after. 

“^"The soldier mutters only when he wants employ 
mentj which, in effect, is as much as when lie wants 
means to rob the common treasure of the kingdom, 
(by pilling and- polling a company of 2)Oor crea- 
tures committed under his charge,) to satisfy the hu- 
mors of their riotous excesses ; a sort of j)eople 
that no sooner hears the drum beat but their discon- 
tents are quenched, and instantly become less ser- 
vants to a stranger prince than they were when 
their sword did hang quietly in their scabbard so 
us I say their conditions are not much to be relied 
upon ; of whom to say more, a kind of men fit to be 
nourished out of necessity to help the ministers of a 
state, rather tlian to b,e chosen ministers in a state 
themselves, 

^^The popular griefs are subsidies, taxes for the 
wars, grants of monopolies and delays of justice; 
in all which they rather condemn her majesty’s in- 
struments tvith the burden of it than conceive hti- 
tred to her person. This observance being almost 
infallible, that a commonalty may sooner be drawn 
to rebellions under color of setting strength against 
justice, than advancing any man’s title, I am of oj)i- 
nion, that it is much easier for a great man pojm- 
lar in his own country to move them to commotion, 
than for your majest^q if you were so disposed. 

“So as I conclude, all these circumstances well 
laid together, that none can deny but that your ma- 
jesty 



jcsiy shall without all contradiction enjoy that you 
arc so ni^-ti to by rig'lit, and (hat it cannot be good 
for you or us that you shoidd seek it sooner by force : 
for this I have ever almost noted^ that lesser king;- 
dotns seldom kcjH long- a g-rcatcr got Ijy conquest^ 
but by rigid and succession often.” 

In a subsequent letter illustrative of his own party 
views and connc.xions, the noble writer Iiasliazard- 
ed an opinion respecting the character and designs 
of (he carl of Essex^ whiclg whether just or not^ is 
very remarkable, considering from whom it comes 
and to whom it is addressed. 

And now that it falls out in course to 

speak of particular men, your majesty’s judgement 
of Essex to be a noble gentleman, but that you lost 
no great friend by him, loads me on the rather to 
(his discourse. To confirm therefore 3’-our majesty’s 
censui-e I ma}- sn}^ j^stlj', that although he was a 
man endued Avith good gifts, 3 mt was his loss the 
ha])|)iest chance for your majcst3^ and England that 
could befal us; for cither do 1 fail in my judgement, 
or he Avould have been ane bloody scourge to our 
nation. Of this I can speak very particularly, as one 
Avho n'as as iinvard Avith him as any liAung creature 
the first tAA^o 3^cars I AA^as matched Avith- his .sister; 
and could he then dream of any thing but having the 
continual poAver of an army to dispose of;- , of being- 
great constable of England, to the end that in an 
interregnum he might call parliaments to make laAvs 
for ourselves? Did he not decree that it Avas scan- 
dalous to our nation that a stranger should be oin- 
king? 
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king'? Was not his familiarlt}' >Yith me quite can- 
celled when he discovered my disposition leaning- 
to your rig'htj and that I was not to be led by his 
fortunes, did he not secretly keep me from all pre- 
ferments of the north part, -with planting jealousies 
in the queen’s mind of me; which are there still 
fresh when those matters come in dispute? Did he 
not ever prefer other of more facility to his will 
than- myself in any actions whereb}^ I might come 
any way to equal them in the reputation of a soldier? 
Hoav often have I heard that he inveighed against 
you amongst such as he conceived to be birds of his 
own fortune? Did his soldiers-followers dream or 
speak any thing but of his being king of Eng- 
land?. Did his dealings with Valentine Thomas 
declare his alTection to your majesty? In these last 
actions did he not go to a .chemist with Montjoy, 
when he would not consent to set up for themselves, 
when he saw your majesty walked with caution, and 
•would not be drawn in to be made the bridge over 
which he would have passed for his . last refuge? 
Did he ever offer you his service but in his declin- 
ing time, and at the last push? Did he not promise 
papists, freedom in religion; puritans, the sway of 
the commonwealth ; soldiers, other men’s lands and 
houses; and those he knew was yours, that for you 
it was that he wrought for? Well, to conclude, he 
wore the crown of England in his heart these many 
years, and therefore far from setting it upon your 
head if it had been in .his power. 

As for Cobham and Raleigh, how they bend to- 
wards 


wardK your this is niy censure: although they 
he in faction contrary to some that hohl ivith your 
title., yet in tliat ])oint I cannot den}' but they be of 
the same mind and to run the same course. The 
lirsL of these tuo J kin)u’ not Iioiv Iji-s Jjeart is affect- 
cd; but ])y tlic latter, whom sixteen years of ac- 
quaintance hath confirmed unto me, I must needs 
anirni Raleigh’s ever allowance of your right; and 
althougli I know him insolent, cxtrcmel}’ heated, a 
man that desires to seem to be able to sway all mcirs 
fancies, all men’s cour.scs, and a man that out of 
himself, when your time shall come, will never be 
able to do you mncli good nor harm, yet I must 
needs confess what I know; that there is excellent 
good parts of nature in him; a man whose love is 
disadvantageous to me in some sort; which I che- 
rish i-athcr out of constancy than policy; and one 
whom I wish your majesty not to lose, because I 
would not that one hair of a man’s head should be 
agiinst 3-ou that might be for you'K'.' 

The carl next proceeds to speak of sir Robert 
Cecil, whom he represents as favorable, doubtless, 
in his heart to the title of James; though Jiabitual 
caution, and a kind of ofiicial decorum, will restrain 
him, as he supposes, from declaring himself to the 
king in such a manner as to acquire the merit of an 
early adherence to his cause. But the wily secre- 
tary had long since established himself with James 
on the most confidential footing; and in his letters 


From a tianscriyt out of tliu llatliokl collection. 
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he was already employing every art to ruin in the 
opinion of the prince his old associates Cobhanij 
Raleigh, and even this unsuspecting Northumber- 
land, who believed himself at the bottom of his se- 
crets, and who accounted the friendship of the se- 
cretary among the most secure and inviolable of his 
possessions. 

The Gowrie conspirac)^ if so it merits to be en- 
titled, was the last event of James’s reign in Scot- 
land; every thing was now hushed into tranquillity 
around him ; and he had only to aAvait, with as little 
impatience as possible, the moment destined to bring 
within his grasp the sceptre on which his hopes and 
expectations had so long been fixed. 

Five and thirty years of royalty had now fully ac- 
complished James VI. in what hecalled'^Hving-craft;” 
but they had left him deplorably ignorant of the 
only true art of government, — the best mode of se- 
curing the honor and happiness of a civilized nation. 
Amid the turbulence and lawlessness of the con- 
tending factions who had alternately seized the cus- 
tody of his person and protected themselves by the 
authority of his name, self-preservation had become 
the first object of the monarch’s solicitude; and de- 
stitute of all. higher and better resources,, he had 
learned to avail himself of the natural weapons 
of the feeble,— rdeceit and artifice. A temporising 
policy, which flattered avid disappointed every party 
by turns, which exposed all his professions to con- 
tempt, and all his principles to .suspicion, thus be- 
came habitual to liim, and passed upon himself for 

the 


vivod In occupy a puldic s(a(ir)n after Iier departure. 
The once great jiaiue.s of Cecil, of Bacon, of Lei- 
cester, of ^yalsing•llam, of Sussc.v, and of Sidney, 
Iiad either ceased to be Jieard, or Jiad descended to 
the sons of those by whom they were first raised 
into celebrity; and it perhaps remained for the ac- 
comj)Iis!ied Buckhurst alone, after iiaving* kissed her 
hand as a niendmr of that parliament ^vhich pro- 
claimed her accession, to break his wand of office 
over her grave. I3ut every circumstance was fa- 
vourable to the development of talent, and a second 
irencration of eminent men had aiasen to sinround' 
the throne and support tlie glory of the maiden 
queen. 

Burleigh had been .satisfactorily replaced by 
Buckhur.st as lord treasurer, and the more arduous 
though less dignified post of secretary of state was 
filled by .sir Robert Cecil with ability perhaps supe- 
rior to his father's, and with diligence which he had 
never surpassed. 

Sir Thomas Egerlon held the seals with official 
reputation little inferior perhaps to that of sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, whose comprehensive intellect, whose 
flashing wit, and whose commanding eloquence, 
were gifts redoubled many fold upon his illustrious 
though morally unworthy son. 

Raleigh, with a genius equal to tlie highest con- 
cerns which could be committed to his manae-e- 
raent, survi\'ed to deplore the loss, irreparable to 
him, of a mistress capable of estimating abilities of 
the first class, and free from that jealousy of base 

and 



rnul infcM-ior nnluros wlucli slirinks from (licir (Mii' 
])1(»\ incnl, 

In ('<ikc. iiltonR'V-^enoral. tlio cnnvn 
an nflu'cr unrivnlli’d by any prodocessor in (he ex- 
tent (if his professional aeqnireincnls^ and sin<;n1arly 
arlnj)ted, hy (he vi^or of his mind, the keenness of 
Ins temper, and (In' hrulality of his vituperation, (o 
serve an arbitrary !;ovcriimcnl in the management 
of state trials. He lead already l)roug-lit these cpia- 
lilies into full view as condnetor of (he prosecution 
ftf (he unha])py earl of Essex, and under the new 
reign his powers were destined soon to find fresh 
exercise, 

■ Eli/aheth had prided herself on possessing, in 
sir Francis Vere, an oniccr whose, skill and valor, 
proved and j)erfec(ed by long ex])erience in those 
hard-fought fields where Dutch freedom was con- 
tjnered, entitled him to rank among the great cap- 
tains of I’airope, Sir Horace Vere trod in the steps 
td' his elder brother, and wanted nothing hut opprir- 
tunily to show himself his cipial in tiie art of war. 

'I'lie naval service could still boast of several able 
men,' hut I^rancis Drake had left no successor. 

Religious unity was in this age regarded, hv pro- 
IC'^tants no les*; than catholics, -as a circumstance so 
e<‘;enliul to the well-heinirof u state, that the schi'^m 
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which iln.' di'-jmte ctincerning habits and ceremonies 
b ill can-fd in the h’ngli'^h church, was deplored by 
hiiih jv.xrties ;>< a uatijmal calamity, hut charged 1)’,’ 
cacit upon the unreas’onahle ohslinaev of the other. 
Much sotierin;; n* llie weaker part, and much nn- 
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rhariliiblo violcnrc on both parl.^ bad been tlie re- 
sult. of this division; but (licsc evils were tempered 
1)V some incidental benefits, of ■which the increase 
of learnin”’ ainon:;' the clergy was the chief. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, the vacancies in 
parish churches throughout the kingdom, occasioned 
i)y the resignation or c.xpulsion of the Roman ca- 
tholic incumbent.s, had been supplied in the best 
manner, probabl}', that so .sudden and extraordinary 
an emergency admitted; but the gross ignorance 
of one portion of the newly constituted protestant 
clergv, ^vho had been brought up to mechanical 
traders, the scandalous lives of a second, and the 
superstitions of a third, who had commenced their 
career as priests or monies, long supplied matter of 
complaint and ollcncc throughout the coiintiy. Gra- 
duallv, however, as llic first set dropped oil', the two 
universities sent forth in their I'oom a new' race, bet- 
ter instructed in the doctrine of their church, and 
more fitted, it may be presumed, to adorn it by their 
lives. Some of llie venerable features of a primi- 
tive church necessarily vanished from the aspect of 
the English establishment with the generation of 
exiles and confessors who had sulTcred in the per- 
secution of Mary; but other graces succeeded, cal- 
culated to reflect dignity on her prosperous state. 
Nor was she left destitute of several distinguished 
luminaries. Under the benign and generous pa- 
tronage of Jcw'el, her first apologist, had arisen the 
profound, the candid, tlie judicious Hooker, wliose 
defence of the ecclesiastical polity is still regarded 

as 
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as the most efficient which has yet appeared. Hall^ 
tlie conscientious and the charitable^ was treasuring 
up for future use stores of elocpience and of argu- 
ment unsurpassed^ perhaps, by any pulpit composi- 
tions in our language. Lancelot Andrews added 
to his vast erudition and to the virtues most appro- 
priate to a dignitary of the church, those of an 
Englishman and a patriot. Whitgift, before he at- 
tained the dignity of primate and the conviction 
that it Avas safer and better to silence' schismatics 
than to confute them, had brought considerable vi- 
gor of parts to the defence of the habits and cere- 
monies against the formidable attacks of Cartwright, 
the distinguished leader of the Calvinistic or puri- 
tanical party; a party .which was also supported by 
the acuteness, zeal and learning* of the unfortunate 
and ill-treated Udal, and by other champions both 
bold and able. Several amiable and exemplary di- 
vines Avere expending much thought and labor on 
schemes of conciliation, by which the Calvinistic 
clergy might be restored to the benefices from 
aaIucIi rigid decrees of conformity had expelled 
them. But these generous projects served no other 
good purpose than that of exercising the charity and 
benevolence of their authors. Prom a church so 
abounding in talents and erudition, .James found 
little difficulty in selecting, soon after his accession, 
fit Avorkmen for the construction of that great mo- 
nument of his reign, a ncAV translation of the scrip- 
tures. 

The political state of the country AV'as peculiar 
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niul critical; tlie jr.irlics uhicli divided it ^yere all 
icliginn.s seels-; a circmiislmice which rendered tlieir 
inanaq,cnien( an a (lair o(* g-reat diflicult}' and com- 
])lcxitv. Jillizaheth, it has been frequently and justly 
observed, preserved her authority by an exact ba- 
lance of parties; but this nice equipoise, which she 
licrself, with all her skill and experience, mig-hthave 
found it dillicult much long-er to maintain, was ne- 
cessarily disturbed by a change of liands, and it was 
a great problem on what principle to re-establish it. 
^^he church of England was divided within itself 
into two- partie.s, which called each other puritans 
and prolatists, and the catholics formed a third sec- 
tion Irostilc alike to both. The prclatists, or, ns they 
called themselves, the orthodp.v, who professed to be 
perfectly satislicd with the church establishment as 
it stood, and to desire nothing- more than to guard 
it from puritan innovation, might be considered as 
the natural allies of (he prince; he had only to pro- 
tect them in their present ascendency, and thej^ were 
ready to repay him with the most implicit submis- 
sion to his will, and the surrender of all' the remain- 
ing liberties of their country'. The only' objection 
to such a compact was, that it e.xposed the prince 
to the hazard of' falling- together with the church, 
should the popular will be found at any' time strong 
enougli to -work its overthrow. But this danger 
probably appeared to James at his accession the 
most distant and the least formidable of all-; and his 
interests and his inclinations conspiring, it was one 
of his first acts to conciliate this party by the formal 

renunciation 
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I'enunciation of the preabyt.erian principles of his 
education. 

The system of conduct to be observed towards 
the puritans and the catholics was a matter of much 
greater difficulty : James had flattered by turns both 
these parti eSj but the catholics far the most fre- 
quently; both were numerous, both powerful, both 
exasperated by oppression ; neither was disposed to 
forg’o its claims to indulgence for the present, its 
hopes of pre-eminence for the future. These were 
the only points of agreement between them; all the 
rest'W^is contrast. The catholics, with some excep- 
tion for those congregated in London, belonged for 
the most part to the two extremes of society; they 
were of the high nobility, of the most ancient and 
considerable gentry, .or of the most indigent and ig- 
norant of the peasantry. The puritans were chiefly 
of the middle class; their strength lay in towns and 
cities, where the preachers performed the functions 
of lecturers, or parish priests of the lower order, and 
the laity occupied the stations of wealthy traders, 
substantial shop-keepers, mechanics, journeymen 
and manufacturers. London was their New Jeru- 
salem; their other strong holds Avere Gloucester and 
some clothing towns of the west, the county of Nor- 
thampton, where many even of the principal gentry 
had embraced their cause, and the counties of Nqr- 
• folk, Suffolk and Essex; at that time the most po- 
pulous and the most civilized quarter of the island, 
the principal seat of .manufacture, the asylum of ihe 
foreign protestants, and the scene of a large pi’Or 
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portion of the martyrdoms of Mary’s days. The 
chief seats of the catholics vvere^ Lancashire and the 
other Northern counties, Staffordshire and War- 
Avickshire, Wales, and the West. 

The most confidential advisers and chief favorites 
of, Elizabeth, Leicester, Walsingdiam, the two Ce- 
cils and Essex, had all, either from inclination or 
interest, in some degree courted the puritans; and 
a decided majority in the house of commons Avas fa- 
vorable to their cause. Prom all the queen’s mi^ 
nisters,.Avith the exception of Essex Avhen he medi- , 
tated revolt, the catholics had experienced the most 
unqualified hostility, and the house of commons Avas 
- never satiated Avith enacting penal laAVS and impos- 
ing tests and disabilities to restrain and punish them. 
The queen herself, not greatly averse in her heart 
to the doctrines or ceremonies of the catholics, and 
conciliated both by the professions, and the solid 
proofs of loyalty Avhich she received from the more 
moderate of them, had uniformly shoAvn them,all the 
indulgence and conniA'^ance Avhich shebelieA^ed com- 
patible with her safety; she had publicly declared 
that the puritans Avere greater enemies of hers; and 
she had fostered the natural propensity of their reli- 
gion to lean to the side of arbitrary poAver, by some- 
times interposing with her royal prerogative to screen 
them from the rigor of popular laAvs. Yet, to deny 
in the most unqualified terms all the authority claim- 
ed by the sovereign as head of the church, Avas Avith 
every catholic an inviolable point of conscience; the 
close correspondence Avhich they maintained Avith 
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the kinr^ of Spnin, tlie ftneipi rm-iuy of the 
countrv, expoFod their patriolisju to jii'-t m^piriojt*- ; 
(he head of their reliirinn not <inlv claimed, Imt in 

fie • 

the case of hjli’/.aljeth had exercisied. the. p^nver of 
cxcommunicatiitic a Iterelical prince tuid rch*n^ini;- 
subject^ from their oath of alleparn'e : atid father 
Pardons, the oracle of the Sj)attish faction, hud not 
Fcrnpled; in fnrthenmce of it*; prc^fnt ptnpfee*.. to 
assail even the divine, indefca-iblc. hcrcdilarv rii^ht 
of hitij^, James’s favorite dc'^ma, 'I'he pope ha.d 
made a strenuous liioni^h fntitlc!*'* clfoii to mist* ttp 
a competitor to the kinirof Smi*;, and had secretly 
transmitted to Hni^kind letters in whirh he exhorted 
his spiritual children to admit none knit a eallndic. 
to fdl the throne of Klizabeth. On the nbole, con- 
sidering; the great continental tdlianres of tbi« party, 
and the spirit displayed by the Uomisb ebureb in all 
nations, it could tifil be <!onbted lliat it still consi- 
dered itself as the. rightful claimant of all that bad 
been wrested from it by the Ueformalion, and v. onld 
still regard itself as inpired if it did not ride. 

The puritans were at lea*;! a parly ]mrc‘ly k’nglisb, 
and neither treason nor civil \var n as at pre-ent to 
be apprehended from them. In the early part of 
the reign of IClizabetb, they bad constantly pleaded, 
not only that they were protestauls of the most sin- 
eerc and zealous kind, but that they were us firmly 
attached as their opponents to the prineiples of the 
church of Knglaiuk Take but away, they said, a 
few habits, a few ceremonies, which our adversaries 
I real as things indin'erent, but which we rcg-ird with 
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Ihjj jv)!- as rcmnniils of Oic aboiuiaation of popery 
and idolniry, and Ave are ready to subscribe to all 
the articles, ^ ield obedience to cvcrv point of disci- 
j)!ine, and close up for ever the protestant schism. 
This langung-e seems to have been sincere in the 
first who held it, and it is probable that small con- 
cessions, early and g-raciously made, rnig-ht have re- 
stored for some time the nnitv of the church; but it 
must be stated as well ascertained, that the objec- 
tions of the puritans were not long' nor generally 
j'cstrictcd to these minor points. Tlie “beauteous 
discipline” of Geneva, as they quaintly termed it, 
quickly became the object of their ardent aspira- 
tions. The c.xamplc of Scotland, where prelacy had 
Ijcen abolished by the will of the people, roused their 
emulation ; the pci'Fccution n'hich they endured from 
the English bishops confirmed their antipalh3' to the 
order; and it is more than probable, that for some 
time before the accession of James, nothing less 
than the establishment of presbytery would have 
.sufficed to satisfy their leading zealots. 

Elizabeth had shown herself resolute in the 
maintenance of episcopac}-, and she had constant!}? 
refused in the most absolute tone to sufler any part 
of her ecclesiastical establishment to be regulated, 
or even discussed, by the house of commons; her 
supremacy being, as she said, a branch of her pre- 
rogative ro}’al, and therefore by no means to be 
called in question by (hem. These stern rebuffs had 
reduced the puritans to seek their remedy through 
an abridgement of that exorbitant prerogative of the 

house 
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house of Tudor ^vhicll lorded it thus over ancient 
custom^ the common law of the land^ and the char-r 
tered rights of Englishmen. The, first object of 
their attacks had been of course the supremac}'^^ — 
that enormous usurpation of Henry VIII., from the 
exercise of which in the erection of the inquisitorial 
court of high commission, with its terrible appen- 
dages of ex officio oaths, arbitrary imprisonments, 
and discretionary penalties, sprung’ all their griefs. 
But the discussion of this grievance led impercep- 
tibly to the exposure of others; and a small sect of 
asseftors of civil liberty, called political puritans by 
the courtiers, had arisen in the house of commons, 
by whom the attack was. extended to othei’ obnoxious 
branches of prerogative; Such were, the creation, 
of monopolies ; the exercise of the right of purvey- 
ance; the dispensing, power; the. granting of pro- 
tections against actions at law; the extension of 
the jurisdiction of the star-chamber and other arbi- 
trary courts; and above all; the arbitrary imprison- 
ment of members of parliament for their speeches 
in the house, and the peremptory prohibition of all 
discussion there of certain highly important topics 
both religious and political. Of these champions of 
English liberty, a small proportion appear to have 
been indifferent to the presbyterian cause; but there 
was a strong natural connexion. between Calvinistic 
principles in religion and popular principles. in go- 
vernment, and they were so usually found united, 
th^t the sect and the party came to be considered as 
one, and the individuals compo?ing it thus' secured 

to 
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in«' '.\nd deploring' numernus siinilar abuses. Coin- 
plimcidary elVusions,, coinniandcd sfrains of congra- 
(ulation or condolence on sul)jcc<5 then iidcrc.sting 
lo few, and now to no one, form the larger j)ortion 
of the occasional pieces of Rpcnscr, of Jonson, of 
OonnCj and of the whole herd of minor j)ocls. 
Shakespear alone, pre-eminent in moral as in intel- 
lectual dignit}', disdained to prostitute his immortal 
lines to. temporary or lo selfish jnirjioses, and stands 
nobly acquitted of the vic^ of adulation. Fashion 
also required from the votary of the muse the dedi- 
cation of another considerable portion' of his rhymes 
to the passion of love, and to the glory of some fair 
one, real or imaginary, who was lo be clothed in all 
the gi'accs and perfections of a Laura, and adored 
in as many high-down sonnets as the brain of her 
poet could be compelled to produce; and it was not 
till his fancy had been worn and his moral sensibi- 
lity irreparably injured, b}' the performance of this 
task-work of the lyre, that he was at liberty to de- 
vote the relics of his genius to some theme of gene- 
ral and lasting interest. Need we search farther 
for the source of that depravation of taste which 
had already begun to substitute quaintness and bom- 
bast, forced conceits and unmeaning similes, couch- 
ed in stiff and rugged verse, for the free and harmo- 
nious flow of natural sentiment and lively imager 3 ' 
which still delights us in the elder strains of Surr}^, 
of Sackville, And of the anonymous poets whose ocr 
casional pieces still shine in the collections of 'the 
early years of Elizabeth? 


In 



In tlie dram'aj llO^YeverJ English genius still ex- 
ulted in the wildness of its liberty. Shakespear was 
in his zenith; Jonson had conimenced his eelebra,- 
ted series of comedies of character on a perfectly re- 
gular model, — a species of composition with which 
he was the first to enrich the English theatre. 
Fletcher had lately begun to devote to the drama 
poetical powers of a high order; and the contem- 
porary names of Decker, Marston, Chapman, Hey- 
wood and Chettle, served further to attest the flou- 
rishing condition of the stage. The dramatic poets 
were, for the. most part, men of mirth and pleasure; 
poor from thoughtless profusion ratl>cr than from 
any deficiency of remuneration; flattered by the 
public and caressed by the great. 

It was not however from the cultivation of poetry 
' alone, or lighter literature, that the fruits of fame 
and. favor were at this time to be reaped. The scho- 
lastic reputation . of Henry Saville had procured for 
him in the first instance the office of Gredc preceptor 
to Elizabeth, who frequently commanded his attend- 
ance at her. hours of privacy for the benefit of his 
learned. discourse ; his annotated translation of the 
annals of Tacitus, and of- the life of Agricola, had 
been eagerly welcomed by the reading public;, and 
his collection of English chroniclers and historians-, 
illustrated with chronological tables, had further ad- 
vanced his reputation, and entitled him in. the judge- 
ment of his royal pupil to the creditable appointment 
of provost of Eton : he afterwards received from the 
hand of James the honor of knighthood. The to- 
pographical 
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pogTapIiical and antiquarian pursuits of Camden, 
besides being- celebrated in verse by Spenser, and 
encouraged by Philip Sidney and by his friend Fulk 
Greville, had obtained for him the valuable patro- 
nage of Burlciah. His Britannia was celebrated as 
a great national monument; and sir Robert Cotton, 
a leading- member of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
afterwards eminent by many learned works on the 
constitution and ancient usages of his country, was 
impelled by a liberal curiosity to attend the veteran 
topographer in an expedition to Carlisle, for the pur- 
pose of examining the remains of the Piets’ wall. 

The mathematicians and natural philosophers of 
the age, such as they \vcrc, found many favorers, 
and certainly not the fewer because their course of 
study comprehended alchemy, astrology, and what 
was then called natural magic. Dr, Dec, the chief 
of his class, had been honored with the notice of 
the queen herself. 

Essex had been a general patron of merit in al- 
most every department; and Raleigh, in his double 
capacit}^ of a splendid courtier and of the most va- 
riously gifted genius of the age, received and re- 
Avarded numerous dedications of Avorks on a variety 
of topics; amongst these ma}'- be enumerated for 
their appropriateness. Hooker’s of his continuation 
of the chronicles of Ireland, and Hakluyt’s of a 
translation from the French of four voyages to the 
Floi-idas. On the subject of dedications it may be 
mentioned, as a singular proof of the general accept- 
ableness of these purchased flatteries, that Decker, 
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io wliicli supplies ilic following interesting notice 
of the slate of music in the metropolis; — Since I 
first began to keep house in this city, it hath been 
no small comfort unto me, that a great number of 
gentlemen and merchants of good account, as well 
of this realm as of foreign nations, have taken in 
good part such entertainments of pleasure as my 
poor ability was able to aflbrd them, both by the 
exercise of music daily used in my house, and by 
furnishing them with books of that kind, yearly sent 
me out of Italy and other places, which, being for 
the most part Italian songs, are for sweetness of air 
very well liked of all, but most in account with them 
that understand the language/" 

With respect to the manners of the court over 
wliich James was called to preside, it may be re- 
marked, that the chivalrous spirit with which Eliza- 
beth was a])proached in the earlier period of her 
reign, had gradually faded away with her youth, her 
graces, and the ambitious hopes of her adorers; and 
that amid the oloom thrown around her declinin'^- 
years, a tone of pedantry, of constraint, and of in- 
sipid affectation had become general.- In no other- 
state of public taste could Eiiphnisni have been 
adopted as the reigning' language of the fair and 
the noble. 

The vice of drinking was a prevalent and grow- 
ing evil, by the testimony of all the satirists and 
moralists of the age, and of the preamble of more 
than one act of parliament; and its increase was 
principally attributed to the habits acquired by mi- 
litary 
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to burst forth in full luxuriance under her successor. 
In her days^, acts of violence and outrage were never 
encouraged by impunity,, and the savage practice of 
duelling was comparatively rare: neither was it a 
part of her policy to excite a ruinous prodigality 
amongst her nobility and gentry for the purpose of 
rendering them dependent and corrupt. On the 
contrary^ she desired to see them such prudent ma- 
nagers of their own revenues^ as to want little from 
her except the favour of her smiles and gracious 
speeches; and she appears to have been the more 
sparing of titles of honor, on account of the higher 
style of living.by which new dignities would require 
to be supported. In consequence of this system 
James, at his entrance into England, found a nobi- 
lity neither numerous, recent, nor necessarily de- 
pendent on the crown; and a gentry very nume- 
rous, extremely wealthy, and abounding with indi- 
viduals eagerly pressing for admission into the order 
of knighthood or into the peerage, the dignity of 
which they could well support and had long in vain 
aspired to. This consideration ought somewhat to 
modify the censure generally passed upon Jaines, 
for the lavish distribution of titles by which the first 
years of his reign were distinguished; he found in 
fact many subjects ripe for honors: there can be no 
question, however, that great and numerous evils 
sprung from the passion for show and pomp and 
ostentatious rivalry in every mode of luxury and ex- 
pense, which was partly an effect of the new digni- 
ties with which so many heads were turned at once. 

But 



But the change of manners amongst the English 
gentry^ which bears date from the death of queen 
Elizabeth;, can scarcely be described with so much 
vivacity^ or even accuracy^ as in the words of the 
following excellent old ballad. 

’ THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER. 

An old song made by an aged old pate, 

Of an old worshipful gentleman who had a great estate, 

That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate ; 

Like an old courtier of the queen’s, 

^ And the queen’s old courtier. 

With an old lady, -whose anger one word assuages ; 

He ev’ry quarter paid his old servants their wageSa 

And never knew what belong’d to coachmen, footmen nor pages, 

But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats and badges ; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

Widi an old study filled full of learned old books. 

With an old reverend chaplain, you might know him by his looks. 
With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks. 

And an old kitchen that maintain’d half a dozen old cooks j 
Like an old courtier, &c. 

With an old hall hung about with pikes, guns and bows, 

With old swords and bucklers, that had borne many shrewd blows , 
And an old frieze coat, to cover his worship’s trunk hose. 

And a cup of old sherry to comfort his copper nose ; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

With a good old fashion, when Christmas was come, 

To call in all his old neighbours Avith bagpipe and drum, ■ 

With good cheer enough to furnish ev’ry old room. 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak and a man dumb. 

Like an old courtier, &c. 
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With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of hounds, 

That never hawked nor hunted but in his own grounds, 

AVho like a wise mail kept himself ivithin his own bounds. 

And when he died gave ev’ry child a thousand good pounds j 
Like an bid courtier, &c. 

But to his eldest son his house and land he assign’d, 

Charging him in his will to keep the old bountiful mind, 

To be good to his old tenants and to his neighbours be kind ; 
But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how he was inclin’d, 
Like a young courtier of the king’s. 

And the king’s young courtier. 

Like a flourishing young gallant, neivly come to his" land. 

Who keeps a couple of painted madams at his command. 

And takes up a thousand pound upon his father’s land, 

And gets drunk in a tavern till he can. neither go nor stand; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice and spare, 

Who never knew what belong’d to good house-keeping or care, 
Who buys gaudy-colored fans to play irith wanton air. 

And seven or eight different dressings of other women’s hair; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new-fashion’d hall, built where the old one stood, 

Hung round with new pictures, that do the poor no good. 

With afine marble chimney, whereinburns neither coal nor wood, 
And a new smooth shovel-board, whereon no victuals ne’er stood ; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new study, stuft full of pamphlets and plays, 

And a new chaplain, that swears faster than he prays, 

With a new buttery hatch that opens once in four or five days. 
And a F rench cook, to devise fine kickshaws and toys ; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing oh. 

On a new journey to London straight w'e all must be gone. 

And 
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And leave none to keep house but our new porter John, 

Who relieves the poor rvilh a thump on the back with a stone ; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a nerv" gentleman-usher whose carriage is complete. 

With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to carry up the mea<, 
With a waiting-gentlewoman, whose dressing is very ne'at. 
Who, when her lady has dined, lets the servants not eat ; 

Like a young courtier, &c, 

With new titles of honor bought with his father’s old gold, 

For Avhich sundry of his ancestors’ old manors are sold; 

And this is the' course most of our new gallants hold,’ 

Which makes that good housekeeping is now' groAvn so cold 
Among the young courtiers of the king, 

Or tlie king’s young courtiers®, 


* Percy’s Rclujites^ vol. ii. p. JIS. 
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J limes proclaimcil. — Foumhitinn of his title. — Homage paid 
him. — .loanicij of sir llohcrt Cart/ to Edinhtirgh. — Jlis 
7]tcmoirs and character. — Thomas Somerset, — sir Charles 
Perep, — sir John Davies, author o/ “ No^co (o ipstim.” — 
James takes leave of the Scotch, — enters England. — Sen- 
tiiiicnts of the people. — Descriptions of his person and 
manners. — Proclamation forbidding resort to him. — Re- 
ception of sir Robert Cecil, — his conduct as minister . — 
James discourages catholics, — hangs a thief without trial. 
— Incidents on hisjournep. — Dir. Oliver Cromxzcll. — Cere- 
monp at Godmanchcstcr. — Receives a deputation from Cam- 
bridge. — Universitp poems. — Notice of lord-keeper Egcr- 
fon, — of Bacon. — James at Theobalds. — Privp council- 
lors. — Lords Monfjop — T. and II. Iloxvard. — Netc peers . — 
Lord IVotton. — Sir Ilcnrp JVotton. — Sir J. Harrington. 
— Letter of Cecil to Harrington. 

The royal line of Tudor^ after giving in the 
course of IIS years five sovereigns to the English 
throne^ became extinct on INIarch the 2Sth 1603^ 
by the death of Elizabeth^ the most eminent of the 
race; and on the same day James Stuart,, king of 
Scotland,, great-grandson of Margaret daughter of 
Henry VH. and wife of James IV, of Scotland,, was 
Jiroclaimed without the slightest opposition by the 
title of James I. It Avas by sir Robert Cecil,, se- 
cretary of statCj that this proclamation was made; 

and 
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anti it rested on his evidence and that of the lord- 
admiral alonCj that the late queen had verbally de- 
sig'nated the new sovereign as her successor. That 
she left behind her no written testament to this ef- 
fect is certain; and as the will of Henry YIII. ex- 
cluding the Scotish line had never been abrogated^ 
as an alien was lega% incapable of inheritance, in 
Englancb and as no parliamentary sanction had yet 
been given to the title of James^ it may with truth 
be affirmed that he ascended the throne by no other 
title than the acquiescence of the people. 

It has been asserted^ that amongst the causes of 
that profound melancholy which involved in clouds 
and darkness the close of the brilliant career of 
Elizabeth^ one of considerable influence was the 
neglect and desertion which she had begun to ex- 
perience from a court which, during the vigor of 
her years, had lavished upon her an excess of adula- 
tion and obsequiousness scarcely to be distinguished 
from the worship of a superior being. This revolt of 
their parasites has been the common scourge of the 
comfortless old age of arbitrary princes; and that 
the queen of England was by no means exempted 
from its operation, may clearly be inferred from 
what we know of the devotedness exhibited towards 
James by the English courtiers, long before the 
eyes of their mistress were closed in death. To 
say nothing of the political leaders ^Yho had assured 
him of their support, there was scarcely, as it ap- 
pears, a private nobleman, a household officei*, a 
placeman or ])cnsioner of the smallest considera- 
tion. 
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Eng-Iaiidj and certified him in what state her ma- 
jesty was. I desired him not. to stir from Ediii- 
burg'h; if of that sickness she should dic^ I would 
be the first man that should bring him news of it. 

, . . , Between one and two of the clock on Thurs- 
day morning, he that I left in the colFerer’s cham- 
ber. brought me word the queen was dead. I rose 
and made all the haste to the gate to get in. There 
I was answered I could not enter; the lords of the 
council having been with him and commanded him 
that none should go in or out, but by warrant from 
them. At the very instant, one of the council, the' 
comptroller, asked whether I was at the gate. . I 
said. Yes. He said to me, if I pleased he would let 
me in. I desired to know how the queen did. He 
answered. Pretty well. - I bade him good night. He 
replied and' said, *■ Sir, if you will come in, I will 
give you my word and- credit, you shall go out again 
at your own pleasure.’ Upon his word I entered 
the gate and came up to the cofferer’s chamber, 
where I found all the ladies weeping bitterly. He 
led me from thence to the privy chamber, where all 
the council was assembled: there I was caught hold 
of and assured I should not go for Scotland till their 
pleasures were further known. I told them 1 came 
of purpose to that end. From thence they all went 
to the secretary’s cliambcr, and as they went they 
gave a special command to the pm-ters that none 
should go oiit of the gates, but such servants as they 
should send to prepare their coaches and horsc.*^ for 

JjondotJ- 
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London". Tlicre ^v{ls I left in tlic midst of the court 
to tliinlv my own tlioug-lits, till they liad done coun- 
cil. I went to my brother’s cliamber^ wlio was in 
bed, having- been overwatclicd man}^ nights before. 
I got liim up •with all speed; and when the coun- 
cil’s man was going out of tlie gate, my brother 
thrust to the gate. The porter, knowing liim to be 
a great ofliccr, let liim out. I pressed .after him, 
and ivas stayed by the porter. My brother said 
angrily to the porter, Let Irim out, I will answer 
for him/ Wliereupon I was suifered to pass, 
which I was not a little glad of. 

“ I got to horse, and rode to the knight-marshal's 
lodgings by Charing-cross, and there stayed till the 
lords came to Whitehall garden. I stayed there 
till it was nine o’clock in the morning, and hearing 
that all the lords were in the old orchard at White- 
hall, I sent the marshal to tell them, that I had 
stayed all that while to know their pleasures, and 
would attend them if they would command me any 
service. They were very glad when they heard I 
was not gone, and desired the marshal to send for 
me, and I should Avith all speed be dispatched for 
Scotland. The marshal believed them, and sent sir 
Arthur Savage for me. I made haste to them. One 
of the council, my lord of Banbury that noAv is, 
AA-hispered the marshal in the ear, and told him if I 
came they Avould stay me, and send some other in 
my stead. The marshal got from them, and met 


" The exueen died at Iliclunond palace. 

me 
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me coming' to them between the two gates. He 
bade me begone^ for he had learned for certain^ tliat 
if I came to them, they would betray me. 

” I returned, and took horse between nine and 
ten o’clock, and that night rode to Doncaster. The 
Friday night 1 came to my own house at Wither- 
ington, and presently took order with my deputies 
to see the border kept in quiet, which they had 
much to do ; and gave, order the next morning the 
king of Scotland should be proclaimed king of Eng- 
land, and at Morpeth and Alnwick. Very early on 
Saturday I took horse for Edinburgh, and came to 
Norhain about twelve at noon, so that I might well 
have been with the king at supper time : but I got 
a great fall by the way, and my horse with one of 
his heels gave me a great blow on the head, that 
made me shed much blood. It made me so weak, that 
I was forced to ride a soft pace after ; so that the 
king was newly gone to bed by the time I knocked 
at the gate. I was quickly let in and carried up to 
the king’s chamber. I kneeled by him, and saluted 
him by his title of England, Scotland, Prance and 
Ireland'’.” 

The next morning the new monarch sent to Cary 
to desire him to name his own reward for the agree- 
able intelligence so speedily conveyed. He request- 
ed to be appointed gentleman of the bed-chamber; 
which being granted, he entered without delay upon 


» He began his journey on Thursday morning. 

^ Memoirs of the earl of Monmouth by himself. 

the 
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sure ; tlie clcg-iac stanza cm])loycc]^ has thrown over 
(he poem an air of lang-uor forcig'ii alike to the sub- 
ject and to tlie g-enius of the writer. 

James pciformcd liis promise to Davies^ who wa? 
a huryev as ■vvell as a poeb by appointing’ liim his 
solicitor-g’encral for Ireland ; and he was speedily 
advanced to the oflicc of attorney -general for the 
same countiy^ wlierc he also frequently sat as a judge 
of assize. In 1607 he was knighted. His standard 
•work entitled^ A discovery of the causes whj^ Ire- 
land was never entirely subdued and brought under 
obedience of the crown of Englandj until the begin- 
ning of his majesty’s happyreign/’appeared in 1612. 
In this excellent performance^ equally agreeable by 
the purity and elegance of its style and valuable by 
the accuracy of its statements and the solidity of its 
reasonings, sir John Davies had the important merit 
of recommending with respect to Ireland a liberal 
and conciliating system of government, as the only 
means of introducing civility and peace into that 
unfortunate countiy. Returning after some years 
to England, he was raised to the bench; and he had 
just received the appointment of lord-chief-justice, 
when he was cut off by an apople.xy in the year 1626, 
the 57th of his age. 

Davies was likewise the author of several valuable 
tracts on legal and historical subjects, particularly 
of one in defence of the common law of Engldnd 
which sustained several rude attacks from the civi- 
lians of the days of James ; but his principal efforts 
were directed to the promotion of’ the welfare of 

Ireland. 
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Ireland. In early life this eminent person is said to 
have made himself notorious for the turbulence and 
violence of his temper, -which -were exerted in such a 
manner as to bring- him into many troubles ; but suf- 
fering and mature reflection supplied him witli the 
resolution necessary to subdue this, infirmity of his 
nature, and the only important reproach •-'.vhich ought 
permanently to attach to his name, is that of liaving 
courted preferment by an excessive adulation of the 
weaknesses of two successive sovereigns. It was 
sufficiently contemptible to have oflered up the first 
fruits of his genius to queen Elizabeth in the form 
of certain acrostics, entitled ” Hymns of Astrma,” 
in which great ingenuity and considerable poetical 
• talent were-lavished on the task of extolling the per- 
sonal graces of a nymph already trembling on the 
borders of threescore; but his fulsome panegyric on 
the wisdom, power, and manifold virtues of king 
James, pronounced in the character of speaker of the 
Irish house of commons, was an exhibition of servility 
more gravely reprehensible ; though palliated by the 
gratitude which he doubtless entertained to-wards 
his royal patron and literary admirer. These shame- 
less flatteries, proceeding from men regarded as the 
ornaments and models of their age, deserve to be 
carefully recorded and attentively considered, as facts 
strongly illustrative of the influence of absolute mo- 
narchy on public feeling and individual conduct. 

. On the Sunday following the announcement of 
his accession to the English throne, the king of Scots 
repaired to the high church of Edinburgh ; and 

after 
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keys of the (owns nnd cities lhroni;h lie which pn^^sctl 
were presented by ninyors anrl <'nrpnnilions on their 
knees. ac( onij)anied by purses of gold : vast crowds 
of people rushed every where upon his road, all 
eager to behold what had nf>t been' beheld for fifty 
years before, — a king f»f ICngland. tiames was in 
his seven-and-thirtielh year, an age which exhibits 
manhood in its jierfection ; and (he far-fanunl beauty 
of his captivating mother ami of that Darnley who 
had owed to his outward gr.u'cs alone the short- 
lived possession of her heart, nnwt have excitiul in 
the English pcojile high expectations reg;nding 
the jicrsonal appearance of the ‘Sovereign who was* 
about to he oflered to their homage, and applause. 
Their disappointment may be imagined «m the. first 
view of a lig-iirc answering to the following descrip- 
tion. 'MIe was of a middle stature, more corpulent 
through his clothes than in his body, vet fat enough : 
his clothes ever lieing* made large and easy, (he don- 
hlcts cpiillcd for stiletto jiroof ; his hreeches in plait.s 
and fiillslulTed: he was naturallyofu timorous dispo- 
sitioig which was the reason of his (piilted doublets ; 
his eye large,, ever rolling after any stranger came 
in his presence ; insomuch as maiyy hw shame have 
left the room, as being out of countenance : his 
beard was vei*}' thin ; his tongue loo large for his 
month, and made him drink very uncomel}*, as if 
eating his drink, which came out into (he cup of 
each side his mouth ,* his skin was as soft as taf- 
feta sarsenet; which felt so because he never washed 
his hands, only rubbed his fingers’ ends .slightly 
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^vith (lie wet end of a napkin. His leg's were veiy 
weak ; having, as soine thought, some foul play in 
his youth ; or, rather, before he was born, that he 
was not able to stand at seven years of age ; that 
weakness made' him ever leaning on other men’s 
shoulders ; his walk was ever circular'^.” 

The disagreeable impression of so uncouth an 
exterior was aggravated in James by a dialect 
scarce!}^ intelligible to the English, and peculiarly 
offensive to their ears from the sentiment of national 
animosity with which it was associated ; by a strik- 
ing impropriety in dress ; by a total absence of all 
dignity in demeanour ; and by manners at once illi- 
beral and ungracious. “I shall leave him dressed, 
for posterity,” says a caustic writer, ‘^‘^in the colors 
I saw him in the next progress after his inaugura- 
tion ; which was as green as the grass he trod on ; 
with a feather in his cap, and a. horn instead of a 
sword by his side. How suitable to his age, call- 
ing, or person, I leave others to judge from his 
pictures 

Notwithstanding all these his eminent disqualifi- 
cations for acting the part of sovereign before the 
eyes of a people accustomed to the unrivalled per- 


a Weldon’s character of king James. NoOvithstanding the 
satirical turn of the writer, this portrait may apparently be 
trusted ; since Saunderson, in his AuUcus Coqitmar.iw^ a profes- 
sed refutation of Weldon, though extremely angry with it, dares 
not impeach its accuracy. Wilson however represents the ap- 
pearance of the king as on the whole comely. 

Osborn’s Traditional Memoirs of King J ames^ c. xvii. 
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forniance of queen Elizabelh^ James continued to be 
borne along with the full tide of popularity ; the 
charms of novelty atoning, as it appears, for every 
deficiency. Such, in fact, was the excess of obsequi- ~ 
ousness every where exhibited, that an honest plain 
Scotsman who attended him, surprised at a mode 
of reception so new both to himself and his master, 
could not refrain from breaking out into the pro- 
phetical expression,” as it is called by Wilson, 

This people will spoil a gude king!” 

Nothing however could be more unwelcome to 
James in some respects than these zealous efforts 
of his new subjects to do him honor. The crowds 
collected on his way interfered with his hunting; a 
sport to which he was too much devoted willingly 
to forgo it even on this public and solemn progress; 
they likewise- displeased him by the constant de- 
mand which they occasioned for a kind of repre- 
sentation to which he felt himself unequal; his con- 
stitutional timidity also represented to him in formi- 
dable colors the dangers to'be apprehended from an 
unusual concourse of the borderers of two nations 
which had scarcely ceased to regard each other as 
natural enemies. Seizing therefore the double pre- 
text of the scarcity of provisions and the danger of 
pestilence, occasioned by such extraordinary assem- 
blages, he ventured on the ungracious expedient of 
issuing a proclamation by which all unnecessary re- 
sort to him while on his journey was strictly prohi- 
bited. 

At York, a city to which the residence of a lord- 

H 2 president 
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to enter upon the wealthy and submissive territories^ 
so long' the object of his cupidity^ with no other hope^ 
or thoughtj or aim^ than that of satiating himself at 
length with pleasureSj power^ adulation_, and riches. 
Robert Cecil sedulously devoted himself to the task 
of encouraging all these propensities or prejudices : 
he was careful to spare his master the unnecessary 
fatigue of doing his own business or seeing any 
thing wdth his own eyes; he flattered him in all his 
despotic notions; and he demonstrated^ by actual 
experiment^ the various modes in which the abuse 
of a large and ill-defined prerogative might be made 
to serve the purposes of a necessitous monarch. 
Death alone could put an end to the authority of 
such a minister under such a prince. 

The catholics lost no time in claiming the pro- 
tection of the new king^ — which in fact lie had more 
than half promised them. Whilst he was still at 
y orkj a petition was delivered to him from this 
body^ by a person who assumed no character ex- 
cept that of a private gentleman^ but was the next 
day discovered to be a seminary priest. The de- 
tection was unfortunate: his majesty^ who loved to 
play the part of inquisitor, in which he believed 
himself peculiarly skilful, condescended to hold some 
conference with this emissary; and after a further 
examination by a bishop, he was committed to pri- 
son; — to the great comfort, it appears, of all good 
protestants. In the county towns also through which 
he passed, w'e are exultingly told by the chronicler, • 

that 


that the king, according to the rule of mercy which 
he had laid down for himself, released all prisoners 

except for papistry and wilful murder.” 

At Newark on Trent, James gave an omen to 
his reign by a strange act of despotism on a trivial 
occasion. A cut-purse, who had followed the court 
from Berwick, was here taken in the fact; and hav- 
ing also confessed his guilt, the king; of his own 
authority and without form of trial, directed a war- 
rant to the recorder of Newark to have him hanged; 
which was executed accordingl3^ No resistance 
was made on any part to this needless violation of 
the laws of England and of the first principles of all 
civilized government; hut it appears to have made a 
deep impression. The, Tudors with all their tyranny, 
had never perpetrated so wanton an outrage on the 
most venerated institution of the country, — trial by 
jury; and meii wondered what further innovations 
would ensue. 

A few other incidents may he gleaned from a con- 
temporary history of the royal progress, which is of 
course amply circumstantial. Upon a heath where 
the king was hunting, not far from Stamford, there 
appeared, says the relator, to the number of an 
hundred high men, that seemed like the Patagones, 
huge long fellows of twelve and fourteen foot high, 
that are reported to live on the main of Brasil, near 
to the straits of Magellan. The king at the first 
sight wondered what they were, for that they over- 
looked horse and man. But, when all came to all, 
they proved a company of poor honest suitors, all 
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going; upon liigli stillSj preferring a petition against, 
the ladv Hatton. ^Vliat their request na.s-^ I know 
not; hut hi.s niaje.‘'t3’ referred them till his coming 
to London, and so past on from tliose giants of tlie 
fen towards Stamford.”, . . . At Burleigli, ^Hiishigli- 
nc.s.s with all his train were received \vith great mag- 
nificence, the house seeming* so rich, as if it had 
been furnished at the charges of an emperor.” It 
will he remembered (hat this splendid mansion was 
built, as well as furnished, b}* the celebrated minister 
of this title, who docs not appear to have served his. 
queen and country for nothing, and it was now the 
scat of his eldest sou. Quitting Burleigh, the king 
on his way '' dined at (lint worthy and worshipful 
knight’s sir Anthoii}* I\Iildmay’s; where nothing 
wanted in a sidjjcct’s duty to his sovereign, nor aii}^ 
thing in so jiotcnt a sovereign to grace so loyal a 
subject. Dinner being most sumptuously furnished, 
the tables wci'c nc\Hy covered ■with costl}' banquets, 
wherein every thing that was most delicious for 
taste, proved more delicate by the art that made it 
seem beauteous to the eye, the lady of the house 
being one of the most excellent confectioners in 
England; though I confess many honorable women 
very exjiert.” One da}', as his majesty jiassed 
through a great common (which, as the people 
thereabout complain, sir J. Spenser of London hath 
very uncharitably molested), most of the country 
joined together, beseeching his niajest}' that the 
commons might be laid open again for the comfort 
of the poor inhabiters thereabout ; which his high- 
ness 
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died the oldest knight in England^ one-and-fifty 
years afterwardSj during the protectorate of his 
nephew and godson^ of whom he never deigned to 
beg a favor. Besides all his good and costly cheer, 
master Cromwell at parting presented the king with 
many gifts; as, a large gold cup, fine horses, deep- 
mouthed hounds, and hawks of excellent wing; he 
likewise divided fifty pounds amongst his officers. 
Horses richly caparisoned were presented to James 
by others of his loyal entertainers. 

At Godmanchester, the bailiffs of the town, arid 
their brethren,'' on meeting their new sovereign 
surprised him with an offering of seventy team of 
horses harnessed to fair new ploughs." On asking- 
the meaning of it, he was resolved that it was their 
ancient custom whensoever any king of England 
passed through their town, so to present him. Be- 
sides, they added that they held their lands by that 
tenure, being the king’s tenants. His majesty not 
only took well in worth their good minds, but bade 
them well use their ploughs; being glad he was 
landlord of so many good husbandmen in one town. 

I trust,” adds the narrator, ” his highness, when he 
knows well the wrong, will take order for those, as 
her majesty began, that turn plough land to pastur- 
age; and where many good husbandmen dwelt, 
there is now nothing left but a great house without 
fire; the lord commonly at sojourn near London, 
and for the husbandmen and ploughs, he only main- 
tains a shepherd and his dog.” We learn from 
various other authorities that the conversion of corn 

land 



lni\d to pn^lvirc^and tlic indosurG of commons, wore 
at this period tlic two cnpital gricvnnccs of thcrnml 
inhabitants of England; — grievances, it may be 
added, which it was not much within tlic scope of 
roiral aullioritv to redress. 

At one of his stages in Huntingdonshire, the heads 
of the university of Cambridge met the king, and 
after welcoming him in a Latin oratit)n, presented 
him with divers books’* published in commenda- 
tion of cpiccn Err/abeth and in compliment to her 
successor^ The Ihiglish poems jiroduccd by the 
students of Cambridge on this occasion, offer to the 
curious and patient reader a very perfect specimen 
of the poetical manner of the day. 'I’he variety of 
measures, thegenend .snujothness of the lines, and a 
certain neatness of construction in llie entire jiicccs, 
indicate a high degree ofgencnd lu-oficiency in tlic 
art or accomplishment <»f verse-writing : but the 
c.vccss of eulogy with which both the dead and the 
living prince are treated in the greater part of these 
cfl'iisions, betrays the moral indelicacy of the age, 
whilst the far-fetched thoughts and quaint conceit.s 
which abound chiefly in those of the number which 
most evince a genuine talent for poetry, exhibit the 
jircvalcnt corruptions of taste, ^riic names of Plii- 
neas and Giles Fletcher, afterwards poets of consi- 
derable eminence in the school of Sjicnscr, ajipear 
in this collection appended to elegies in the pastoral 


" See king .Tamos’.^ cnlnrtainmonl from Scollaml to London 
in Nicliols’s Progresses^ vol, iii. 

style, 
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givcth easy audience. He hastenetli to a mixture 
of both king-doms and occasions^ faster perhaps than 
policy will well bear. I told your lordship once be- 
fore^ that methoug-ht his majesty rather asked coun- 
sel of the time past than of the time to come'^.” 
The extensive application of this concluding remark 
need scarcely be pointed out; it well exemplifies the 
prophetic sagacity of its author. 

Bacon was knighted by the king in July 1603; 
a cheap favor at this period; but in his case an ear- 
nest of preferment. 

At Theobalds, the princely seat of secretary Cecil, 
the king remained no less than four da 3 'S ; where/’ 
says our relator, to speak of lord Robert’s cost to 
entertain him, Avcre but to imitate geographers, that 
set a little round O for a mighty province; words 
being hardly able to express what was done there 
indeed.” All the great officers and the whole of the 
late queen’s privy-council were here in waiting to 
receive the king, besides a prodigious multitude of 
inferior persons. James, eager to gratify all the 
Avorld, and to give proof of his own boundless good 
nature, made at this house alone eight and twenty 
knig-hts; the whole number on Avhom he had be- 
stowed this honor in the course of his six weeks’ 
progress from Scotland amounting to 237. 

The same facility of temper, combined with a 
spirit of nationality, hurried him into the weak and- 
offensive measure of thrusting into the English 


® Letters and Mejnoirs of Bacon^ letter x. 
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J^)riv3'-council six of bis Scotch favorites. He like- 
'vvise added to this lionorable board tlirce Eno-lisli- 

O 

men ; lord JN'Ionijo}'^, the deputy of Ireland^ to whom 
he felt himself under oblig’ations for his wary con- 
duct in the alTair of the earl of Essex; and the lords 
Thomas and Henry Howard^ the son and the brd- 
ther of the last unhappy diike of Norfolk. With 
respect to the two lastj this marie of favor appeared 
at the same time a tribute of filial piety ; it showed 

that the kiim* was still mindful of those alfectiim' 
o c? 

words of his mother on her-trial ; “ Alas! how much 
has the noble house of Howard suftered for my 
sake!” By the whole body of the English catholics^ 
alsOj the distinction conferred on these noble kins- 
men was regarded as a ha])py augury. Lord Henry 
they well knew was all their own; they probably 
cherished hopeSj though, as it proved, fallacious 
-ones, of a secret attachment on the part of lord 
Thomas also to the faith of his family; and, sup- 
ported by such advocates in the council, they flat- 
tered themselves that they should speedily reap in 
the indulgence of the king of England the fruits of 
the assurances given. them by the king of Scots. 
But these religionists were hated by those rvhom 
James at the present juncture feared to offend; and 
he speedily disavowed by proclamation the promises 
of some innovation in religion,” which he was re- 
ported to have made; at the same time command- 
ing all manner of seminarists, priests and Jesuits, 
whose numbers and boldness had greatly increased 
VOL. I. - • . I on 
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on presumption of his indulg-'encej immediately to 
depart tlic kingdom. 

Notu’itlistanding- these demonstrations^ the favor 
of thckingto tiie house of Howard, witli wliicli Cecil 
had closely allied liimself, continued, and aug-mented. 
Lord Henry, tlie medium, it may be remembered, 
of James’s correspondence first with Essex, and 
afterwards with Cecil, was appointed warden of the 
Cinque ports, and the next year advanced to the 
dignity of earl of Northampton. Lord Thomas 
with the same rapidity attained the office of lord- 
chamberlain and the earldom of Suffolk. The last- 
mentioned nobleman was at this time proprietor .of 
that vast mansion the Charterhouse, where James,, 
on his arrival in his capital, was sumptuously enter- 
tained during four days; after which he repaired to 
the Tower. 

The first creation of peers by the new sovereign 
took place in the Tower on B'lay 20th 1603, when 
sir Robert Cecil, sir Robert Sidney younger brother 
of sir Philip, sir William Knolles the uncle of Essex, 
and sir Edward W otton, were made barons. W ot- 
ton was a diplomatist of some distinction, who had 
served his apprenticeship in France under his great- 
uncle the celebrated sir Nicholas- Wotton. James 
Melvil, who appears to have been on some account 
his personal enemy, details in his memoirs a curious 
plot laid by him, when a mere youth, for the purpose 
of drawing into a snare that experienced politician 
the constable Montmorenci, whom Melvil at this 

time 
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lime served. This bold attempt failed^ as might rea- 
sonably be expected; but more success attended its 
contriver in the mission to Scotland^ which he un- 
dertook in 1585j by command of queen Elizabeth^ 
for the purpose of counteracting the influence of 
James’s favorite^ Arran^ and of preparing the way 
for the return of the nobles banished for the raid of 
Ruthven. By means of his wit and good breeding*, his 
address-in all the sports to which James was addicted^ 
and his art of relating agreeably the anecdotes and 
observations which he had collected during several 
3 ? ears of travel through A-arious countries of Europe, 
Wotton acquired an extraordinary influence over 
the mind of the young* monarch, and for some time 
guided his counsels almost at pleasure. Not satis- 
fied however with this advantage, he Avas all the 
AAdiile carrying on a guilty intrigue for the purpose 
of seizing the person of James and conveying him 
away to England; on discovery of which. he found 
it expedient to quit the country suddenly and with- 
out taking* leave. This at least is Melvil’s story; but 
its high improbability, the evident prejudice of the 
narrator, and above all the honors Avhich James, on 
becoming king of England, was so prompt to confer 
upon Wotton, and Avhich proceeded apparently from 
no other motive but personal attachment, throw great 
doubt upon the relation. . Lord Wotton enjoyed to 
the last the faAmr of his prince, and held the offices 
of pi*iv 3 ^-councillor, comptroller of the household, 
and lord-lieutenant of the county of Kent. 

On his first interview with Edward Wotton in his 

‘ I 2 English 
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English courts James took an opportunity of inquir- 
ing- ^vhctller lie had any acquaintance -ivith one 
Henry Wotton^ ■who had spent much of his lime in 
foreign travel. Wotton answered that he was his 
brother; and to the further question,, where.he was^, 
he replied^ that he was at present either at Venice 
or Florence; but that he was soon expected at Paris. 

Send for him/ said the king, and when he shall 
come into England bid him repair to me.' The 
lord Wotton, after a little wonder, asked the king if 
he knew him? to which the king answered, ‘^You 
must rest unsatisfied of that till you bring thegentle- 
man to me'^.’ ” 

The person thus inquired for by James was the 
afteru'ards celebrated sir Henrj^ Wotton, long am- 
bassador to Venice and to other courts, and finally 
provost of Eton; one of the ornaments of bis age 
and country. He was the son of Thomas W otton 
esquire of Bocton Malherb in Kent; a gentleman of 
large fortune, of great moral worth, of a highlj^ cul- 
tivated mind, and, to crown all, of so unambitious a 
spirit, that neither the example of Edward Wotton 
his father, who had enjoyed the offices of privj'^-coiin- 
ciJloi’ and treasurer of Calais, and with them a high 
place in the esteem of his master Henry VIII., nor 
that of his uncle sir Nicholas W otton the able ne- 
gotiator, nor, finally, the persuasions and encourage- 
ments of queen Elizabeth herself, could ever induce 
him to enter into any career of public life. Henry, 
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kself were a-sliglit matter^ y-et surely it did work in 
the imaginations of men three great effects: first,, 
I was by it taken for no Englishman, upon Avhicii 
depended the ground of all ; secondly, I was re- 
puted as light in my mind as in my apparel ; .(they 
are not dangerous men that are so;) thirdly, no 
man could think that I desired to be unknown, who 
by wearing that feather took a course to make ray- 
seif famous through Rome in few days/’ After all 
this precaution, however, W otton proceeds to relate, 
that an unexpected meeting w'ith a Scotchman had 
exposed him to danger of detection, and he judged 
it prudent to withdraw from this city ; but not be- 
fore he had entitled himself to boast, that no Eng;- 
lishinan containing himself within the limits of his 
.allegiance to her majesty, had seen more concern- 
ing the points at Rome than he had done. He con- 
cludes by saying ; My lord Zouch and Henry 
Wotton are especially laid wait for at Rome and 
through the king of Spain’s dominions, as I have 
been signified ; and here at Florence I find the be- 
ginnings of a notable villany ; -for one, either of 
Venice or Padua, hath written unto a certain PIo- 
I'entine of great iwaiique with strangers to inquire 
after me amongst the Dutch nation ; which was done 
not long after my departure from Venice. I have 
not yet searched out the bottom of it.” 

Wotto.n proceeded from Florence through most 
of the Tuscan cities, and. made rather a long abode 
iit Sienna, in consequence of instructions from home 
•to pass some lime near the court of the grand duke. 

In- 
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In August 1593 he was at Geneva ; Here/’ says 
he to lord Zoiich^ ‘‘H am placed to my very great 
contentment in tlie house of Mr. Isaac Casaubonj a 
person of sober condition among the French; and 
this is all I can signify of myself^ my little affairs 
not allowing me much to speak of.” It was probably 
in 1595 that he returned to England. 

Isaac Walton, the eulogizing biographer of sir 
Henry Wotton, leads his reader, by his narrative, 
to no other inference than that the long travels of 
his hero were undertaken at his own expense and 
solely for the acquisition of useful and agreeable 
knowledge ; but his own relation of his disguises, 
his precautions, and his narrow escapes, to say no- 
thing of his direct statement that his continuance 
at Sienna was by orders from home, conducts us to 
different conclusions. Henry Wotton’s enlightened 
and liberal curiosity is indeed unquestionable ; and 
his tastes had probably no small inlluence in shaping 
out his course of life ; but there can be little doubt 
that he was one of those young men of promising 
talents and respectable connexions, whose travelling 
expenses were secretly defrayed either by the queen 
or the earl of Essex, in consideration of their dili- 
gent endeavours to gain private information of the 
motions of the catholic powers and the intrigues of 
the English fugitives for religion. The occupation 
of an intelligencer, as a person of this kind was then 
called, does not appear to have been held in disre- 
pute at the court of Elizabeth ; on the contrary, 
it ’ was often the road to political preferments. 

Thus 
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Thus WotioUj in 1598^ %Vas taken into the service 
t)f the earl of Essex as one of his secretaries. In 
this capacity he attended his ill-fated lord in his ex- 
pedition to GadiZj in his Island voyag-e^ and^ lastl}^^ 
to Ireland : but on the earl’s committal to thcTower 
after his rash revolt,, Wotlon, more discreet than 
his friend and fellow-secretary Cuff, made his escape 
from London^ and with g-reat speed and secrecy 
withdrew into Prance. '^‘^The times/’ says his bi- 
ographer^ ‘^‘’did not look so favorable upon him as 
to invite his return to England : ” having therefore 
secured the remittance of his annuity to Italy^ he 
once more turned his steps towards that country, 
which was endeared to him by numerous friend- 
ships. formed with persons of talent and distinction, 
and by his fondness for all those branches of litera- 
ture and of art which were there alone cultivated to 
the highest perfection. 

After a residence of considerable duration in his 
favorite Florence, he made a visit, — it appears to 
have been his fourth, — to Rome, where he had many 
friends in the English college and having gratified 
his taste wdth the view of some particular objects of 
curiosity, he returned once more to Florence, Avhere 
the incident occurred which was destined to intro- 
duce him to the acquaintance and favor of king 
James. 

Ferdinand 1., grand duke of Tuscany, had inter- 
cepted a dispatch of great importance relative to a 
certain intrigue for excluding the king of Scots from 

the 
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[t> Ihc i'i’ng-Iisfi crou n ; and being; 
(ii admonish this prince of the desig-n 
him. he wns seeking a proper messeng-er 
f. , !!!r pnijio^e. VieUa, his secrctarv, took this op- 
|M nsr:i{y to recommond Ins intimate friend Henry 
W f-Uon; anti liio dnkc, to whom he was alsoknown, 
t pjtnoing (iie imminalion. he was sent foi^ and 
actpiainled with the secret. 

A ca'-ket of antidotes and jn’cservatives^ in which 
it ‘•eein-^ this duke excelled all the vrorkb 'vas de- 
li', eretl to him along with his disj)atchcs; for it was 
to he appivhended that (he life of James would be 
attemjjted hy poison. Thus armed, he set out on 
hi'^ journey under the disguise of an Italian and the 
name of Octavio Baldi ; and thinking it best to 
avoid the line of English intelligence, lie posted 
into Norway, and there cnibarked for Scotland. 
On reaching Stirling, he gained admission to the 
king under his as.sumcd character of a Florentine ; 
hut after delivering his dispatch, he seized an op- 
])ortnuilv to whisper to him in his own language, 
that he was an Englishman, rccpiesting at the same 
time a private interview. This was granted; and 
James, who delighted in mysteiy, willingly acceded 
to his further petition, tiiat his real name and cha- 
racter might remain a profound secret during his - 
abode in that country, which was about three 
montirs: all which time was spent with much 

pleasantness to the king, and as much to' Octavio 

Haldi himself as that country could afford; from 

which 
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which lie dcparlcil as true an Kalian as he came 
thither^.” 

Notwithstanding the distinction with which he 
was treated at the court of Tuscany^ \Vo{ton still 
siii-hed after liis native land: and he endeavoured to 
earn his pardon and recall by the composition of a 
work entitled " The State of Christendom/’ which 
abounded in eulog-iums' on the administration of 
queen Elizabeth. But his offence, whatever it might 
be, was judged irremissiblc; and he had exhausted 
all his eiVorts in vain, when the accession of Jamc.s 
not only put an end to his banishment, but opened 
to him the career of fortune. 

On his presentation at court, the king embraced 
him and bade him Avclcomc bv the name of Octavio 
Baldi ; saying that he was the most honest and 
therefore the best dissembler he had ever met with 
.he added, ‘’‘'Seeing I know you neither want learn- 
ing, travel, nor experience, and that I have had so 
real a testimony of your faithfulness and abilities to 
manage an ambassage, I have sent for you to de- 
clare my purpose ; which is, to make use of you in 
that kind hereafter'’. 

The ne.xt year, 1004, sir Henry "Wotton, for he 
had been knigiited, was offered his choice of the 
embassies to France, to Spain, or to Ycnicc. Jle 
made election of the last ; partly from In's atlachmc/H' 
to Italy and his desire to intermix with jmhiic 
ncss the pursuits of a learned leisure, ivuf /' oz/r 

Oi'-'" 
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I'ivalry with the earl of Mar : the Spanish faction, 
headed by the whole house of Howard : an old Eng- 
lish faction, attached neither to France nor Spain, 
but desirous of restoring the ancient kingdom of 
Burgundy ; of this the lord-treasurer (lord Buck- 
hurst) might" be regarded as one of the first movers, 
and Cecil another, as far as any judgement could 
be formed of a man who was all mystery, and who 
quitted these or united himself to those, as he found 
convenient for his personal interests. A fourth party, 
"formed of such as were seen to mingle in public 
affairs without any connexion with the former par- 
ties, or even any fixed agreement amongst them- 
selves, except that they kept together and would 
unite with none ; seditious persons, of a character 
purely English, and ready to undertake any thing 
in favor of novelty, were it even against the king, 
himself. These had at their head the earls of North- 
umberland, Southampton and Cumberland, lord 
Cobham, Raleigh, Griffin (probably sir Griffin or 
Griffith Markham), and others.” As yet, however, 
these factions appeared to be but ill-defined ; since 
the humor and inclinations of the king were but im- 
perfecdy known to the several competitoi’s for his fa- 
vor, and it was impossible to foresee the changes 
which might be produced in them by his accession 
to such a crown as that of England. 

"James himself,” proceeds Rosni, "was by no 
means so well inclined to Henry IV. as Elizabeth 
had been : he had been told that the king of F 
had called him in derision, captain of arts ^ 

VOL. I. R 
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nevertheless lie wrote. He had no answer on Thiirs- 
da}^^ Friday^ or during the whole day on Saturday^ 
and I persisted in my resolution in spite of the ar- 
guments Avhich he continued to urge against it. On 
Saturday nighty the ver}^ eve of the da}^ of audience 
and so late that I was going to bed, Beaumont came 
to tell me, that Erskine had sent him Avord, that all 
the courtiers regarded my action as a designed af- 
front to them; and that the king Avould take it so 
ill on my part that nothing more Avouldhe necessary 
to render my negotiation abortive from the very be- 
ginning. This information agreeing Avith that of 
lord Sidney, of the viscount tie Saraoi, of La-Fon- 
taine, and of the deputies of the States, itAvas impos- 
sible. for me to doubt it. For fear of a greater evil, 
therefore, I caused my AA'hole household to change 
their dresses and proAude themselves Avith. others 
AA'here they could'^.” . 

In order to his first audience of the king, Rosni, 
Avith a train- of one hundred and tAventy gentlemen, 
Avas conveyed on board the royal barges to Green- 
Avich palace, where they found a collation aAvaiting 
them ; contrary/’ says he, to the established 
custom in England of not treating ambassadors, or 
even offering them a glass of Avater.” On a subse- 
quent occasion, all the gentlemen of his suite had 
the honor of being entertained at dinner in the pa- 
lace, and himself and Beaumont the French ambas- 
sador in ordinary, that of dining Avith the king. 


“ JSlvinoircs de Sully^ liv. xiv. passim. 
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James/' says he, “caused only Beaumont and 
myself to sit down at Ids table, "wliere I was not a 
little surprised to observe that he was always served 
on the knee. The middle of the table Avas occupied 
by a siu’tout in the lorm of a pyramid, covered with 
the most precious pieces of plate, and even enriched 
with jewels, 

“ The conversation during- a great part of the re- 
past was on the same subjects as it had been before 
(on the Aveather and on hunting), till, an occasion 
presenting itself to speak of the late queen of Eng- 
land, the king did so, and, to my great regret, Avith 
a kind of contempt. 'He AA'ent so far as to say, that 
for a long time before the death of this princess, he, 
from Scotland, had guided all her counsels, and had 
all her ministers at his disposal; by Avhom he Avas 
better served and obeyed than herself. He then 
called for Avine, Avhich it is. never his ’practice to 
mingle Avith Avater ; and holding his glass toAvards 
Beaumont and myself, he drank to the health of the 
king, the queen and the royal family of France. I 
pledged him in return, not forgetting his children. 
He drcAV toAvards my ear Avhen he heard them nanied 
and whispered me, that the next glass Avhich he 
drank should be to the double union which he me- 
ditated betAveen the tAvo royal houses. • This was 
the first Avord he had said to me on the subject, and 
it did not appear to me that the time Avhich he had 
taken to mention it was well chosen. I did not fail 
hoAvever to receive the proposal with all possible 
signs of joy ; and 1 replied, also in a Avhisper, that 

I Avas 
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I was sure Henry would not hesitate when a choice 
was to be made between his good brother and ally^ 
and the king' of Spain, who had already applied to 
him on the same subject. James, surprised at what 
I told him, informed me in his turn, that Spain had 
made him the same offer of the infanta for his son, 
as to the king of France for the dauphin^.” 

, The passage last cited exposes in a striking man- 
ner the levity and indiscretion with which James 
was read}? to commit himself on the most delicate 
and important subjects. It is further remarkable, as 
affording the earliest manifestation of those projects 
respecting the marriage of his children which he 
afterwards pursued with such perverse determina- 
tion. This sovereign, who never learned to form 
a just estimate of the intrinsic dignity of a king of 
England, had unhappily adopted the notion, that a 
prince of Wales would be degraded by matching 
with any but the daughter of one of the great poten- 
tates of Europe ; and the certain evidence olfered 
him, thus early in the business, of tlie bad faith and 
'double dealing of the Spaniards, was insufficient 
to deter him from lending an ear to the holloAV pro- 
positions by which they continued to play upon his 
' credulity. 

- The contempt expressed by James for the me- 
mory of his great predecessor, supplies an addition- 
al trait of his own character. It must be owned that 
thetreatment experienced by his mother at the hands 
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being’ denied by ilie family of the carl of Mar, she' 
became so incensed tliat it occasioned her a fever, 
and that fever a miscarriage. The king, being ad- 
vertised of her sickness, sent tlie duke of Lenox with 
a ^Yarrant to receive the prince and deliver him to 
the queen. Notwithstanding this indijlgence, she 
wrote a letter to the king full of passion, requiring a 
public reparation by the punishment of the carl, of 
Mar and his servants. Tlie king sent her word, that 
she should do wisely to forget the grudges she car- 
ried to the carl of Mar, and thank God for the peace- 
able possession they had obtained of the kingdom 
of England, which, next under God, he ascribed to 
the last negotiation of the earl of ]\Iar in England. 
^yhen this message was delivered to the queen, slic 
replied in great wrath, that she rather would have 
wished never to see England, than to 1)C in any sort 
• beholden to the carl of Mar'^.” Some furUicr par- 
ticulars of her behaviour occur in the following pas- 
sage of a letter from sir Thomas Edmonds to the 

earl of Shrewsbury ” I undcrsland that tlie 

king is very ill satisfied with the duke of Leno.x for 
not having more efiectually employed himself to dis- 
suade the queen from some courses which she hath 
taken which do vei’}^ much discontent the king; 
namely, for conferring the place of her chamberlain 
(to the which sir George Carew was recommended) 
on one Mr. Kenned}', a Scotish gentleman of whom 
the king hath very ill conceit, and, as it is said, used 


* Spolsw'oocl, p. 477. 
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government; and not only was himself rc\Yardcd 
for his 2:ood service with the title of carl of Devon- 
shirej but even bis prisoner^tbe arch-rebel Tyrone, 
to Avhom it had almost broken the ])roud heart of 
Elizabeth to grant abare pardon for his lifcj became 
a sharer in the lavish- favor of the new sovereign. 
He was broim'ht to court and well received; and 
JameSj amidst his numberless proclamations on all 
subjects^ thought proper to issue one commanding' 
all persons to treat this Irish nobleman with civillty. 
This circumstance^ with some other matters of more 
importance, are adverted to in his usual s])iri(ed and 
lively manner by sir John l larringtoig in the follow- 
ing letter. 

To Dr. Stilly bishop of Balk and IVcUs. 

• I have lived to see that d e re])el Tyrone 

Ijrought to England^ courteously favored^ honored ‘ 
and well liked. O! my lord, Avhat is there which 
doth not prove the inconstancy of worldly matters! 
Hoav did I labor after that knave’s destruction! I 
Avas called from my home by her majesty’s command, 
ndventured perils bwsea and land, endured toil, Avas 
near starving, cat horse-fiesli at jMunster; and all 
to quell that man, Avho noAVsmilcth in peace at those 
that did hazard their lives to destroy him. Essex 
, took me to Ireland : I had scant time to ]nit on my 
boots; I followed Avith good-Avill, and did return 
Avitb the lord-lieutenant- to meet ill-Avill; I did bear 
the froAvns of her that sent me; and, Avci’e it not foi* 
bpr good liking, rather than my good deservings, I 

had 
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had been sore discountenanced indeed And 

now doth Tyrone dare us old commanders with his 
presence and protection. 

“ I doubt not but some state business is well nigh 
beg’un^ or to be made out; but these matters pertain 
not to me now. I much fear for my good lord Grey 
and Raleigh. I hear the plot was well nigh accom- 
plished to disturb our peace and favor Arabella Stu- 
art^ the prince’s cousin. The Spaniards bear no 
good will to Raleighj and I doubt if some' of the 
English have much better affection toward him: 
God deliver me from these designs ! I have spoken 
with Carcw concerning the matter; he thinketh ill 
of certain persons whom I knoWj and wisheth he 
could gain knowdedge and further inspection hereof, 
touching those who betrayed this business. Cecil 
doth bear no love to Raleigh, as you well under- 
stand, in the matter of Essex. I wist not that he 
hath evil design in matter of .faith or religion. As 
he hath often discoursed to me with much learning, 
wisdom and freedom, I know he doth somewhat 
differ in opinion from some others; but I think also 
his heart is well fixed in every honest thing, as far 
as I can look into him. He seenieth wondrously 
fitted, both by art and nature, to serve the state; 
especially as he is versed in foreign matters, his skill 
therein being always estimable and praiseworthy. 
In religion he hath shown (in private talk) great 
depth and good reading, as I once experienced at 
his own house, before many learned men. In good 
troth, I pity his state, and doubt the dice not fairly 
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thrown, if his life be the losing’ stake. . . * . .1 will 
shortly set forward to see whatgoeth on in the city, 
and pry safely among’ those that trust not me; nei- 
ther will I trust to them: new princes beget new 
laws, and lam too well striken in years and infirmi- 
ties to enter on new courses, .... '.He that thriveth 
in a court must put half his honesty under his bon- 
net; and many do we know that never part that 
commodity at all, and sleep with it all in a bag'^.” 

The state business here referred to by sir John 
Harrington was the much-canvassed Raleigh plot; 
one of those mysterious designs baffled in the exer 
ciition, either by precaution or accident, and never 
suffered to come to a full explanation afterwards, 
which form a characteristic feature of the reign of 
James and the administration of Robert Cecil. The 
affair is principally interesting from its connexion 
with the memorable name of Raleigh, whose bril- 
liant genius,- combined with very dubious moral 
qualities, with extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune, 
and with a fate of unexampled cruelty, render him 
at once -the object of admiration, of anxious curi- 
osity, and of that respectful pity which is borne by 
every ingenuous mind towards the victim of tyranny 
and injustice. No public man had been so great a 
- loser as Raleigh by the change of sovereigns. Un- 
der Elizabeth he had indeed experienced alterna- 
tions of favor and disgrace; but a patent for prose- 
cuting discoveries in America, granted after the ex- 



plol’ing’ of Virginia by persons under his orders ill 
1585; another of very considerable value for the 
licensing’ of wine-venders, and a third for the sale of 
tin; the grants of Sherborne castle and manor, and 
of the forfeited estate of Babington the conspirator; 
the offices of captain of the guard, warden of the 
staiineries, and governor of Jersey, besides occa- 
sional- commands both by sea and land ; furnished 
solid testimony of the general esteem in which he 
had been held by his royal mistress, and even of his 
power over her affections. 

During the favor of the earl of Essex, Cecil had 
evidently been -indefatigable in his efforts to secure 
Raleigh’s friendship: besides supporting on occa- 
sion his suits to her majesty, we find him venturing 
considerable sums of money in most of his maritime 
and colonising adventures; and he did not hesitate 
to afford him a much stronger proof of confidence, 
by sending his only son to Sherborne castle to be 
educated under theiramediateinspection ofitsovvnerj 
But no sooner had an untimely fate hurried Essex off 
the stage, than all was changed ; and Raleigh is said 
to have become suddenly and too late aware of the 
folly of that relentless malice with which he had 
hunted after the blood of this gallant though mis- 
guided nobleman. By his fall, Cecil had become 
dictator of the court, and no choice remained for 
Raleigh but either to allow himself to sink into the 
character of a dependent of the secretary, after 
having so long asserted that of an ally and an equal, 
or to encounter him in a struggle for superiority in 
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Raleigh with unwearied diligence, and with that 
subtility and refined address of which he was so in- 
imitable a master. Under these circumstances, a let- 
ter from Raleigh to James, in Avhich he officiously 
reminded him of the part taken by Burleigh and his 
son in the condemnation and death of his majesty^s 
mother, and vainly endeavoured to cast off the 
blame of Essex’s unhappy fate from himself upon 
Cecil, only served to draw greater indignation oh 
his head; and on announcing his intention of pay- 
ing his respects to his sovereign in his progress to 
London, he received a distinct intimation that he 
might spare his labor; while a similar hint was con- 
veyed to lord Cobham. These rebuffs, seconded 
in the case of Raleigh by the loss of the office of 
captain of the guards, which was transferred to one 
of the Scotch courtiers, naturally threw the objects 
of them into the party of malcontents; consisting 
at this period, according to the remark of Sully, of 
persons who agreed in nothing excepting their com- 
mon dissatisfaction ; while the intrigues of George 
Brook, the brother of lord Cobham, contributed to 
bring this nobleman, as well as Raleigh, into suspi- 
cion of participating in designs of which Arabella 
Stuart was the subject, -but not the instigatress. 
This unfortunate lady was daughter and heiress, by 
a lady of the family of Cavendish, of Charles Stuart, 
the younger brother of lord Darnley; and in right 
of her grandmother Margaret countess of Lenox; 
daughter of the queen dowager of Scotland and 
niece of king Henry VIII,, she stood next to James 

himself 
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j5ccj)lrc. Ill pursumicc of tliis liold and extraordi- 
nary project, Clement, about the end of the year 
1601, had sent to his nuncio in Flanders three briefs, 
to be transmitted, immediately on the death of Eliza- 
beth, to the clergy, nobility and commons of Eng- 
land, respectively requiring them to ackno^Yledge 
no one for their sovereign except a catholic 'who 
should be recommended to them ly the pope. 

We learn from the correspondence of Henry IV. 
uith cardinal d’Ossat, his vice-ambassador at Rome, 
that this prince, whose natural good sense was cer- 
tainly not obscured by any excess of zeal for the 
Romish faith, declined all concern in the papal 
project; treating it as a perfect chimmra, raised on 
no better foundation than the wild hopes and falla- 
cious rcprescutatious of exiles; and pronouncing 
the jiarty of Arabella Stuart to be extremely weak 
in England. What steps were taken in the business 
by the king of Spain does not appear; but even the 
zealous father Garnet, to Avhom the briefs were sent, 
found it expedient to communicate their contents to 
but few persons, and soon after the peaceful acces- 
sion of James to commit them to the flames ^ 

As for the lady Arabella herself, who had been 
educated by her grandmother in great privacy, she 
appears to have possessed none of the qualities, 
good or bad, required for the prosecution of a dar- 
ing and difficult enterprise. Elizabeth, according 
to her invariable policy, had taken measures to re- 


“ Butler’s Memoirs of English Catholics^ vol. i. 241 et seq. 
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tain her in a state of celibacy ; and^ in particular, 
had interfered to prevent her marriage with her 
cousin Esihe Stuart, heir of the Lenox family; and 
James was anxious to continue her under the same 
restriction. But these jealous precautions were due 
to her birth alone, and she was never suspected, or- 
accused, of concurring in the scheme for placing her 
on the throne. Notwithstanding all these unpropi- 
. tious circumstances, it appears that men were found 
rash enough .to hazard their lives on such an at- 
'tempt. The leader of these was George Brook, who 
is said not to have been inspired by religious mo- 
tives, — for he was, if any thing, a protestant, — but 
by discontent and personal ambition. Sir Griffin 
Markham, a catholic, and Watson and Clark, ca- 
tholic priests, were likewise chief conspirators; and 
through their persuasions a few other persons of the 
same communion ’were induced to join them: but 
from most of these the ultimate object of the plot 
was carefully concealed, and no other intention was 
avowed than that of presenting to the king a peti- 
tion in behalf of the suffering Roman catholics, 
backed by such numbers as should, secure it from 
rejection. To others of the party, a project was 
disclosed for seizing the persons of the whole royal 
family, and detaining them prisoners in the Tower, 
until the king, besides a free pardon to the conspi- 
rators, should be intimidated into the grant of all 
their other demands, comprehending the removal of 
certain of his counsellors. Watson labored to per- 
suade his associates that this daring attempt upon 
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the royal person could not be construed into treason^ 
because the ceremony of the coronation/ in which 
the oaths of the king- and people are reciprocally 
pledged;, had not yet taken place. 

It was in this part of the enterprise that Markham 
had the address to engage lord Grey of Wilton; 
who was a man of sense^ of spirit, and moreover a 
zealous puritan ; but he also was a malcontent, partly 
on account of the personal neglect to which he saw 
himself doomed under the new reign, .as an old op- 
ponent of Essex and a noted enemy of the earl of 
Southampton, and partlj^ on account of the oppres- 
sions endured by his sect, which it had now become 
evident that James was rather disposed to aggravate 
than to redress, Blarkham however had little rea- 
son to congratulate himself on the acquisition of 
such an ally; those deadly opposites, papist and pu- 
ritan, could find no ground of common interest to 
meet upon; and no sooner had a closer intercourse 
discovered to Grey the character of his associates, 
than he absolutely refused to take any sliare in the 
surprisal of the king until, under pretence of raising- 
troops for the Dutch service, he should have assem- 
bled a body of men in whom he could confide, to 
protect the interests of his sect. The delay occa- 
sioned by this scruple on the part of Grey, was one 
cause of the discovery and failure of the whole plot. 
In the mean time, these treasons were revealed, ei- 
ther wholly or in part by Brook, to his brother lord 
Cobhara, who in return communicated to him some 
intrigues of his own, equally unpromising, and ut- 
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leviy. diBgraceful to ti\e character of an Englishman. 
It appears that he, had opened a negotiation with 
count Aremberg, ambassador from the Netherlands^ 
the object of which was to move the archduke Albert 
to procure from the king of Spain a vast sum of mo- 
ney to be distributed amongst discontented persons 
in England^ for the purpose of disturbing the go- 
vernment and perhaps of attackingthe lives of James 
and his family. In order to give more weight to his 
proposals^ Cobham desired his brother to obtain^ if 
possible^ a letter from the lady Arabella to the king 
of Spain^ promising^ in case of his affording her his 
■assistance to mount the throne of England^ to make 
a lasting peace between England and Spain; to 
grant full toleration for the Romish faith ; and to 
be directed by him in her marriage. It appears 
however that Brook did not find it expedient even 
to make the proposal to Arabella^ and that a letter 
which lord Cobham had ventured to write in order 
to prepare her for the enterprise^ was immediately 
carried by this lady, to the king. Aremberg on the 
contrary encouraged the design*; two or three con- 
ferences took place between him and Cobham^ and 
he .seems to have proceeded so far as to make some 
oiTers of specific sums to different individuals^ when 
the affair took wind and Cobham was apprehended. 
Lord Grey^ Brook, Markham, the two priests and 
other accomplices, were committed to custod}^ about 
the same time, or somewhat sooner. 

Cobham, by the testimony of all his contempora- 
ries, was no other than — that tool which knaves 

do 
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do work vvith;'^ and as Raleigh was well known (o 
govern him^ Cecil issued without delay an order for 
the apprehension of his old associate ; whom he had 
perhaps excellent reasons for accounting a man of 
more ambition than virtue. After being examined 
by some of the pritj^’-council respecting several par- 
ticulars of the plotj Raleigh is said to have written 
a letter to Cobhain^ " advising' hiiUj if he were exa- 
mined of any thing, to stand peremptory, and not 
be afraid, for one witness could not condemn him/’ 
Cobhara, however, thought fit to confess his treason- 
able designs; and also in a fit of passion to accuse 
Raleiglh whom he suspected of betraying him, of 
being the instigator of his application to the king 
of Spain. Raleigh, on this, was sent to the Tower 
in July 1603, where in a fit of despair he stabbed 
himself, but not dangerous^. Afterwards, he con- 
veyed to his fellow-prisoner Cobham an expostula- 
tion on his unkind treatment of him; and Cobham, 
on his next examination, seemed clear sir Wal- 
ter in most things, and to take all the burthen to 
himself Notwithstanding this retraction on the 
part of his sole accuser, Raleigh was still detained 
in theTovrer in order to his trial; to which he ■was 
called on November the 17th of the same year. In 
the mean time other objects claim our attention. 

A dreadful plague was at this time raging in Lon- 

® See a letter from Cecil to sir Thomas Parry in Cayley’’ s Life 
■ of Raleigh, vol. i, pp. 365 and 6. The circumstance of Ra- 
leigh’s attempt on his life is also related in a private diary of 
Cecil’s. 
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doiij imported^ it is said^ from Holland^ of which 
SOjOOO persons died in the course of the year 1603_, 
and on account of which a weekly fast had been 
proclaimed; but notwithstanding this visitation^ the 
queen had no sooner arrived from Scotland with her 
two elder children, than preparations were com- 
menced for a splendid coronation. The corporation 
of London, anxious to display, its loyalty by the ex- 
hibition of costly and ingenious pageants, customary 
on. similar occasions, lost no time in engaging Ben 
Jonson in the task of devising subjects for these 
spectacles • and furnishing them with appropriate 
Latin mottos. The pageants were not at this time 
completed, on account of the increasing ravages of 
the pestilence, which caused the king to decline pass- 
ing in state through the city; but the labor of Jon- 
son was not thrown away, for a description, which 
was immediately published, of all that he had devised 
for the occasion, and which still remains a monu- 
ment of his ingenuity and erudition, was one motive, 
probably, of the notice and patronage with which 
he was soon after honored by his sovereign. This 
great dramatist fills so large a space in the literary 
history of his age, that it seems proper here to ad- 
vert to his private life, and to examine the claims 
which he had already established on the admiration 
of his contemporaries and the remembrance of pos- 
terity. 

Benjamin Jonson, born in 1574, most lil^ely in 
Westminster, was the posthumous son of a gentle- 
man Avho, after sufiering, probably on a religious 
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account^ a long- imprisonment with confiscation of 
his estate under the reig-n of Mary^ had entered into 
holy orders. His mother^ being- left in indigent cir- 
cumstanceSj remarried to a master bricklayer; she 
was however a woman of a lofty spirit^ and after her 
son had received some preliminary instruction^ she 
found a generous friend who undertook to support 
him at W estminster school. Of this celebrated scr 
• minary the excellent Camden vras at this time second 
master; an instructor worthy of such a pupil^ by the 
testimony of Jonson himself^ who in one of his epi^ 
grams thus gratefully apostrophises him: 

Camden, most reverend head, to whom I owe 

All that I am in arts, and that I know ! ” 

On quitting school, his former benefactor ob- 
tained for him an exhibition at Cambridge; but ex- 
treme poverty compelled him to tear himself from 
the university at the end of a few weeks or months, 
and to submit to be initiated in the humble calling 
of his stepfather. The mortification of such a 
change was too bitter to be long endured, and in 
a fit of despair the young student enlisted for the 
war in Flanders, in the capacity of a volunteer. 
Here he signalised his valor by slaying- an enemy 
and carrying- off his spoils in sight of both armies: 
but a single campaign appears to liave satiated Iiim 
with a mode of life even more incompatible with the 
cultivation of letters than the irksome drudgery of a 
mechanical trade; and he returned to seek a sub- 
sistence in the service of the stage. The first steps 
of his dramatic career arc involved in dou))t and 
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^obscurity ; it is probable however^ tliab like the most 
illustrious of his coutemporaries, he began as an 
-actor; ,but that not succeeding greatly in this de- 
partmentj and at the same time giving indications 
of talent in another- and a higher^ he gradually laid 
aside the buskin and ^vas engaged by the theatrical 
•managers, according to the mode of. that day, as a 
mender and maker, of pla 3 ?s, whom they at first em- 
ployed as an anonymous assistant to more practised 
dramatists, and, after a time, indulged in the privilege 
of bringing forth pieces under his own name. • 

The disastrous circumstance of killing a brother- 
actor in a duel, interrupted the literary engagements 
-of Jonson almost in their commencement, by sub- 
jecting him to an imprisonment apparently of consi- 
derable duration, about the year 1593 or d. A catholic 
priest, with the .busy zeal which then distinguished 
1the order, visited him in his confinement, and con- 
verted him to the Romish faith ; which however, 
after the lapse of twelve years, he on further exami- 
nation renounced. On his liberation, Jonson re- 
turned to his employment ; and, in spite of poverty, 
thought fit to burden himself Avith a wife. His ear- 
lier efforts in the drama are not at present distin- 
guishable ; but in the year 1596, the 23rd of his 
age. Every man in his humour established his fame 
and his popularity. It Avas the practice of nur 
early dramatists to lay the scene_of their comedies* 
either in Spain or Italy ; from the novels, romances, 
or poems of which countries their plots Avere mostly 
fiorroAved ; and Jonson in the first draught of this 
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piece had conformed to this fashion^ thoug-h.the 
plot seems to have been original^ and the characters 
were essentially English. But his excellent judge- 
ment soon taught him to discard this incongruity^ 
and in a more finished copy of this drama which he 
gave to the stage three years afterwards^ he changed 
the Italian names for English^ and adapted the man- 
ners to the meridian of Londoiij to which the action 
was now transferred. It was by this process that 
we first became possessed of a regular English co- 
medy ; and the author^ encouraged by public ap- 
plause^ proceeded to assume the character^ for which 
both nature and study had eminently qualified him, 
of a comic satirist and moralist. In a series of dra- 
matic compositions constructed on the strictest rules 
of ancient art, which no man more learnedly un- 
derstood, -.he delineated Avith a vigor, a distinctness, 
and, it is believed, an accuracy, never surpassed, the 
vices, follies and affectations, or, in his own phrase, 
the humors, of his day, and sometimes, Ave are 
told, of particular and. well knoAvn individuals. It 
is obvious that Avorks of which the purposes Avere so 
far temporary and local, must cease, in the lapse of 
time and the change of manners, to interest or to 
be understood by the general reader; and to this 
circumstance partly are to be imputed the neglect 
and comparative obscurity Avhich have overtaken 
the once celebrated comedies of Ben Jonson. The 
scholastic severity of manner Avith Avhich he anato- 
mises, rather than exhibits, the ridiculous or the dis- 
gusting humorists avIio form his di'amatis persona3 ; 
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the almost total want of amiable or vcspeclahle fe- 
male characters^ and the general absence of gaiety 
and amenity in these studies of the comic muse, 
have further contributed to the same elfect. Yet 
the admiration of his contemporaries may he fully 
justified in the e^es of impartial criticism, by the at- 
ti*action of that comedy of character of which he 
was the founder in England ; by the exquisite inge- 
nuity, as well as regularity, with which his plots are 
constructed ; by the energy and jicrspicuity of his 
learned and masterly style ; and by the noble bursts 
of moral sentiment, and sometimes the lighter graces 
of poetical imagery, Avhich animate the sententious 
severity of his scenes. 

In I.o99 Jonson produced his Every man out of 
his humour,— that extraordinary chronicle of the 
whims and fashions of the day, which oilers so many 
curious notices tothe student of past times; — and the 
representation washonored by the presence of queen 
Elizabeth, who thenceforth animated the poet by 
many tokens of approbation. Unbribed, however, 
by the smiles of royalty, he ventured in his next 
piece, Cynthia's Revels, to dart the force of his ridi- 
cule against the pcdantiy and aflectation which at 
this time pervaded the language and manners of the 
court; nor docs it appear that this freedom was ill 
received either by the queen or by his other patrons 
amongst the great, Avho had now become numerous. 
His Poetaster however, which appcvircd in IGOO, 
and was designed as a retaliation of the attacks of 
certain dramatic rivals who hud formed- a cabal 

against 
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mablv to unrinnt and ratholir thn t'nil affvnd* 

aiu'i* of the opi'-copal ordor tni tin* orra'-ioji, and tin* 
t'tin-picnou- part a'-'-iii^'.n'd to lUcni in tin* cfrcnioniai, 
jire-cnlfd a strikinp' contra'-t tti the rorcurafion of 
I'di'/.abclh ; \\ Itinb of llu* nblrr ^p(■^•lal^srs ini;;'bL 
have ^^^t5U•s-{-d ; \vlu*.n a sinpb* bi-hnp only, ainl In* 
oiH* of the leu‘'l eouj-iderable on tlie In'inli, bad 
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iiity (owanU S!i;»ki'‘j>i'ar hr.mtih! liim, in many Imi.’oicf; 

"lilli so striUiiii; a tU-ti’-^anl of Inith and jn-lirc, by tin- r-tliiois 
and commentators of ttic (;r<-at dramatist. 
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reason ni'tju' tU-lav ol ’raNi*-* sHulicnco (tho Spunisli 
iJtnb.'issuliir} ; it to leli yon hoiv joviaHv hr 

iirhavoth hiiU'oU' iu the intcriiu ; hr iiaili hrou^hl 
m'ral Hlorr of trhni";, hawks’ hontl<, Irnliier 

I’or jrrkins, ntu! tnorrnvrr ;i porfiuncr ; tiu'se (ieli- 
riH'irs in* hc'-tov.rlh luuionnvt oiir latltrs umMonIs, 
I v.ili not sav with *a liopr to rlTruiinatr the one srv, 
hut ( (utaiuly Math a liopr (o it:ro\v liTarious with the 
other, as lie ulroativ i'-. ^’ho cui'iosity fifourspx 
tha w luanv latlir-. aiui i;rntlrwoinrn ti* Liwze at liiin 
ht>*\Ni\{ in'- hunilnu" pi. ter atnl Oxford Ills ahidiu”' 
place ; V. hirii he tlesirou.s (o satisfy .... iiKuie his 
coach itay, and took occasion with ]ietty eif{s and 
roni tesies to w in stnin-NVon uflections ; who eoinj)ar- 
iini'i is inannt'i' \Niih Monsieur deUosjii’s hold him 

liudr far \\(‘lconu‘r ^uest 'Ihie Dutch lady iny 

lorti ^^'o;(^n speda* ot’at na>inii\ proved a lady sent liy 
the iitn hfss of i It.isicin to learn tlte ICnitlish fa- hlons. 
Sh.i' hcjiictli at Oxftnd, mui hath been here twice, 
ant! ihinkelh every tlav loni; till s?j(‘ he at hmue, so 
Well ‘lie hkoih h.er cntcrtainiaent , orloveth her own 
coanlrv ; in truth she is civil, ami thtu'efore loolanh 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1603 AND 4 . 

Trial and conviction of Brook^ Markham and others,— of 
Raleigh. — Behaviour of the prisoners. — Conduct of the 
king. — Reprieve of Gobham, Grey and Markham at .the 
scaffold. — Hampton-court conference. — Proclamation for 
conformity . — Deathof archhishopWhitgift. — Bancroft sue., 
ceeds.— Parliament summoned. — Number of the peers . — ^ 
King's procession through London. — His speech to parlia- 
ment. — Offence given by it.- — Election dispute, — Parlia- 
ment averse to the union. — Angry letter of the’ king. — His 
impiety and arrogance. — Commissioners for the union . — ' 
Conduct of Bacon. — His speech against purveyors. — His 
hook on the advancement of learning, and further promo- 
tion. 

On account of the continued ravages of the plague 
in London^, the term was .held at Winchester^ and 
thither were Raleigh and the other conspirators con- 
veyed to take their trial. Brook, Markham, and 
some accomplices, were first put to the bar : no 
overt acts were charged on these persons ; but of a 
design of seizing the king and imprisoning him in 
the Tower or in Dover castle, they mostly confessed 
themselves guilty; and all except sir Edward Parham 
were convicted of high treason. The priests, Watson 
and Clarke, with their assistants followed, and expe- 
rienced the same fate. They were all,” says sir 
Dudley Carlton, " condemned upon their own con- 

M 2 . fessions. 



dfied with a thousand thousand torments.” .Attor- 
ney. "Nay^ I will prove all ; thou art a monster; 
thou hast an English face^ but a Spanish heart.” 
And he went on recapitulating the designs which 
Cobham had confessed himself to have entertained^ 
charging Raleigh as the instigator. I do not hear 
yetj” said Raleigh as soon as he was permitted to 
speak for himself^ ‘’'that you have spoken one word 
against me ; here is no treason of mine done. If 
my lord Cobham be a traitor^ what is that to me ?” 
Attorney. '‘‘All that he did was by thy instigation^ 
thou viper; for I thou thee^ thou traitor.” Raleigh. 
"It becometh not a man of quality and virtue to call 
me so ; but I take comfort in it ; “it is all you can 
do.” In this confidence, however, the unfortunate 
prisoner was fatally deceived; no evidence what- 
ever was adduced against him excepting the accu- 
sation of Cobham, taken down by the commissioners 
who examined him, and not even signed by himself; 
and even this was invalidated by a written retrac- 
tion under Cobham’s own hand which Raleigh pro- 
duced ; but he was ansvvered that he had procured 
it by unfair means. He demanded to have Cobham 
' confronted with him; this was refused; "You try 
me,” said he, "by the Spanish inquisition, if you pro- 
ceedon examinations, noton witnesses,” Thisspeech 
was pronounced treasonable, and the judges had the 
audacity to affirm that such proceedings were accord- 
ing to the law of England. In vain did the defence- 
less prisoner reason, plead, protest argue on the 
vagueness of the charge of Cobham the impres- 
sion 
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sion of sudden anger under which it liad been ad- 
vnnred ; — the niter folly and absurdity of the de- 
signs imputed to him. In vain did he firmly and 
imj)rcssivel3' assert his innocence of the whole 
plot; confessing only that Cobham had once pro- 
mised to procure him money from Arembergon con- 
dition of endeavouring to bring about a peace^ to 
'^vhich he had answered evasivcl}', not believing, as 
he said, that he had an}' power to make good his 
oilers ; all was incncctual, — the court had decreed 
his fiill, and the jury, almost without deliberation, 
found him guilty of high treason, to the astonish- 
ment even of Coke, who said he had only charged 
him with misprision of treason. 

Better men and better patriots than Raleigh have 
sometimes fallen by that perversion of public justice 
which di.sgraces too many periods of the English 
annals ; but none of those victims of inicpiity, it may 
safely be affirmed, over whom the tears of liberty 
and of virtue have fallen the most copiously, have 
sufiered by a sentence more illegal, more oppres- 
sive, more worthy to be branded with the note of 
infamy, than this extraordinary and memorable per- 
son. ‘^‘‘I would know,” Avrites sir John HaAvles, 
solicitor-general to king William, “by what law is 
the deposition of a person who might be brought 
face to face to the prisoner, read as evidence ; I 
Avould know by what laAV it is forbidden that the 
accuser sliould be brought face to face to the ac- 
cused ; I would know by Avhat Jaw Brook’s deposi- 
tion of Avhat the lord Cobham told him of Raleigh, 

Avas 
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a fasting (lay’s piece of work of it^ that he discre- 
dited the place to which he was called; never was 
seen so poor and abject a spirit. He heard his in- 
dictment with much fear and tremblings and would 
sometimes interrupt it by forswearing what he 
thought to be wrongly inserted ; so as^ by his fashion^ 
it was known ere he spake^ what he would confess 

or deny Having thus accused all hisfriends^ and 

so little excused himself^ the peers were not long in 
deliberation what to judge; and after sentence of 
condemnation given^ he begged a great while for 
life and favor, alleging his confession as a merito- 
rious act; 

Grey, quite in another key, began vrith great 
assurances and alacrity; spake a long and eloquent 
speech, first to the lords and then to the judges, and 
lastly to thO king’s council; and' told them well of 
their charges, and spake effectually for himself. He 
held them the who! e da}^ from eight in the morning 
till eight at night, in subtle traverses and scapes; but 
the evidence was too conspicuous, both by Brook’s 
and Markham’s confessions, that he was acquainted 
with the surprise. Yet the lords were long ere they 
could ail agree, and loth to come out with so hard a 
censure against him. For though he had some heavy 
enemies, as his old antagonist^ who was mute before 
his face, but spake wuthin very unnobly against him; 
yet most of them strove with themselves, and would 
fain, as it seemed, have dispensed with their con- 


* Lord Southampton. 
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sciences to have showed him favor. At the pro- 
nouncing* of the opinion of the lords^ and the de- 
mand whether he had any thing to say why sentence 
of death should not be given against him, these only 
were his words, — I have nothing to say there 
he paused long; ^ and yet a word of Tacitus comes 
in my mind , — Non eadem omnibus decora; the house 
of the Wiltons have spent many lives in their prince’s 
service, and Grey cannot beg his.’, ... 

” After sentence given, he only desired to have 
one Travers a divine, sent for to come to him if he 
might live two-days. If he were to die before that, 
then he might have one Field, whom he thought to 
■ be near. There was great compassion had of this 
gallant young lord; for so clear and fiery a spirit 
had not been seen by any that had been present at 
the. like trials. Yet the lord steward^ condemned 
his manner much, terming it Lucifer’s pride, and 
preached much humiliation; and the judges liked 
him as little, because he disputed with them against 
their laws. We cannot yet judge what will become 
of him or the rest.” 

In Carlton’s second letter we find the following: 
passages respecting the behaviour of the culprits. 


A celebrated and exemplary puritan divine, -whom the can- 
did Hooker, when engaged in controversy witb him, mentioned 
as bis antagonist, but not'bis enemy. 

This u as lord Ellesmere, the chancellor. The trait is per- 
fectly in character uith his celebrated prudential letter to the 
carl of Essex, urging the duty of implicit submission to the good 
pleasure of her majesty. 


The 
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Tiic two priestSj who underwent the penalty of trea- 
son in all its horrors^ died courag-cously ; Clarke^, 
liowevci’:, stood soniew'hat upon his justification, 
and thoug-ht he had hard measure; but imputed it 
to his function, and therefore thouglit his death me- 
ritorious as a kind of martyrdom. 

” Brook next sulfered, being- in fact the chief 
conspirator; and the bishop of Chichester, after at- 
tending him to the scafibld, went from him to the 
lord Cobham; and at the same time the bishop of 
Winchester was with Raleigh; both by express or- 
der from the king, as well to prepare them for their 
ends, as likewise to bring them to liberal confessions, 
and by that means reconcile the contradictions of 
the one’s open accusation and the other’s peremp- 
tory denial. The bishoj) of Chichester had soon 
done what he came for, finding in Cobliam a will- 
ingness to die and a readiness to die well; with pur- 
pose at his death to affirm as much as he had said 
against Raleigh. But the other bishop had more 
to do with his charge; for, though, for his consci- 
ence, he had found him well settled, and resolved to 
die a good Christian and a good protestant, for the 
j)oint of confession, he found him so strait-laced that 
he would yield to no part of Cobham’s accusation; 
only the pension, he said, was once mentioned, but 
never proceeded in. 

Grey in the mean time, with his minister Field, 
having had the like summons for death, spent his 
time in great devotions; but with that careless re- 
gard of that with which he was threatened, that he 

was 
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\Yns observed neilber to c;U or sleep tbc worse,, or be 
onv-wisc distracted from his accustomed fashions. 

“ ]\rarkhuui was toi<l he .should likewise die; but, 
by secret message from some friends at court, hud 
still such hope given him that he would not believe 
the worst ncw.s till the last day; and tlumgh he 
could be content to talk with the ])rcaclier which 
was assigned him, it was rather to j):iss time than 
for any good purpose; for he was calholicly dis- 
posed; to think of death no way disposed. 

" ’While these men ^rere so oceupieci at Win- 
chestcij there was no small doings about them at 
court, for life or death; some ])ushingat the wheel 
one way, some another. '^I’he lords of the council 
joined in opinion and advice to the king, now in the 
beginning of his reign, to shew as well examples of 
mercy as severity, and to g-ain the title of Clemens 
as well as of ilnstus. Rut some other.*;, led by their 
private spleen and passions, drew as bard the other 
way; and Patrick Galloway, in his sermon on Tues- 
day, preached so liotly ag;\inst remissness and mo- 
deration of justice, in (he head of justice, as if it 
were one of the seven deadly sins. 'J’he king held 
him.self upright Ijetwixt two watcr.s; and first, let 
tlie lords know, tliat since the law had jiasscd upon 
the prisoners, and that they themselves had Ijcen 
their judges, it became not them to be petitioners 
for that, but rather to press for execution of their 
own ordinances; and to others, gave as good rea- 
sons; let them know that he would go no wliit the 
faster for their driving, but would be led as liis own 

judgement 
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judg’cnicnl and afieclions would move him; but 
seemed rather to lean to this side than the other, 
by the care he took to have the law lake his course, 
and the execution hasted. 

” Warrants were sig-ned and sent to sir Benjamin 
Tichborne, on Wednesday last at night, for Mark- 
ham, Grey and Cobham, who in this order were to 
take their turns as yesterday, being Friday, about 

ten of the clock IMarkham, being brought to 

the scaffold, was much dismayed, and complained 
much of his hard hap, to be deluded with hopes, and 
brought to that place unprepared. One might see 
in Id's face the very picture of sorrow; but he seemed 
not to want resolution ; for a napkin being offered ' 
by a friend that stood by to cover his face, he threw 
it away,' saying, he could look upon death without 
blushing. He took lerive of some friends that stood 
near, and betook himself to his devotions, after his 
manner; and those ended, prepared himself to the 
block. 

“ The sheriff, in the mean time, was secre% 
withdrawn by one John Gib, a Scotch groom of the 
bed-chamber, Avhereupon the execution was stayed, 
and Markham left to entertain his oAvn thoughts, 
which, no doubt, were as melancholy, as his counte- 
nance sad and heavy. The sheriff, at his return, 
told him, that since he Avas so ill prepared he should 
yet have two hours respite; so led him from the 
scaffold, Avithout giving him any more comfort, and 
locked him into the great hall to Avalk Avith prince 
Arthur. The lord Grey, Avhosc turn Avas next, Avas 

led 



led to the scaffold by a troop of the young- courtiers, 
and was supported on both sides by two of his best 
friends; and comingin this equipage had such gaiety 
and cheer in his countenance, that he seemed a dap- 
per young bridegroom. At liis first coming on tlic 
scaffold, he fell on liis knees, and his preacher made 
a long prayer to the present purpose, wliich lie se- 
conded himself with one of his own making, which, 
for the phrase, was somewhat affected, and suited to 
his other speeches; but, for the fashion, expressed 
the fervency and zeal of a religious spirit. . . . Being- 
come to a full point, the sheriff stayed him, and said 
he had received orders from the king to change the 
order of the execution, and that the lord Coliham 
was to go before him. Whereupon he was likewise 

le(\to prince Arthur’s hall 

The lord Cobham, who was now to play his 
part, and by his former actions promised nothing 
but maiiere pour rirc, did much cozen the world ; 
for he came to the scaffold with good assurance and 
contempt of death. He said some short prayers after 
his minister, . and so outprayed the company that 
helped to pray with him, that a stander by said, He 
had a good mouth in a cry, but was nothing single.” 

For sir Walter Raleigh, he took it upon the 

hope of his soul’s resurrection, that what he had said 
of him was true, and with these words would have 

taken a short ,farew-ell of the w'orld He was 

stayed by the sheriff, and told, that yhcrc rcsleth yet 
somewhat else to be done, for that he was to be con- 
fronted with some other of the prisoners, but named 

none. 



Kolvcin this hnsiness; for to cxecnte Grcv.^ ho \Yas 
n nohlo spirit(Ml fellow, and save Cohliain, who 

M!w as base and inuvnrlhy, were a manner of in- 
jnstice. ^I'o save (*rcy, who was of a prond, insolent 
na{nrc,and execute Ci)l)hain, who had .shown " real 
tokens of humility u>'d repentance, were as great 
a .solecism; and so went on with Plutarch’s com- 
parisons in the rest, still travcllitig in contrarieties, 
but holdiiur the conclusion in so indilTercnt balance 

O 

that the lords knew not what to look for till the end 
camc«nit; ‘ and therefore 1 have saved them all.’ 
^J'he minicle was a.s great there, a.s with us at AVin- 
chesler, and it took like clVcct; for thcajiplanse that 
began about the kitig-, went from thence into the 
presence, and so round about the cotirt",” 

'^J'he reader will decide how far this act of royal 
clemency, under all its circumstances, merited the 
eulogiums lavished upon it by the courtiers of James. 
Previously to the arrival of the tardy respite, the 
unhappy )>risoner.s were made to \indergo, as we 
have seen, all the terror and all the ignominy of ?he 
scall'old ; — nothing was spared them f)f the Inst scene 
but tlie axe and the halter, ajul in compari-soa of ilie 
T\n‘-('rv to which they were reserved, even these 
might have been regwrded as mcrcic'. .Ai??rkham, 
in his' indigent exile, became sj)v of s.t Thomas 
hhbnonds (be iwiglisb resident in I'l'nder.s; the 
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hig'li -spirited Grey lun^tiislicd out a few years of 
injpri.sonnKuil. and died: Coblunn^ too despicable to 
1)0 ()je object either of jealousy or vig-ilancej was 
alter a lime sulVercd to stray out of the 7 '‘owcr with- 
out inquiry; but his amjde revenues having been 
eonliscated and siuircd to the last shillin'r ainontj-st 

O O 

the hungry courtiers of James, he remained in a 
state of utter destitution; neither his lady, who en- 
joyed a large indej)endcnt income, nor Cecil, wJio 
Jiad married his sister, nor anv other connexion of 
the noble and ancient house nhich he represented, 
was nu)^•cd cither by humanity or common decency 
toadminister lohis necessities; but a poor ‘^^rcnchcr- 
scraper," formerly his servant in court, is said to have 
relieved him with scraps, and to have lodged him'iii 
a miserable garret of his poor dwelling; where he 
died of filth and wretchedness. Such was the fate 
of those who had owned themselves guilqv of de- 
signed though not c.xccuted trca.sons. JRalcigh, who 
asserted himself to be innocent, who perhaps was 
really so; and who, at all events, had been con- 
demned in defiance of every rule of English law 
and common justice, was treated with somewhat 
more decency; since he was not exhibited to the 
g'aping multitude on a scaflbld, and was allowed for 
the present to enjoy the income of an entailed estate; 
but his goods were confiscated, he was remanded to 
an imprisonment of indefinite duration, alleviated 
however by the society of his faithful wife and the 
visits of some learned friends; and above all, the un- 
remitted sentence was still kept hanging over his 

head' 



Iread. The pedantic trifling of James's speech to 
his council on this occasion ishighl}^ characteristic: 
nor were his peculiarities less conspicuous in the 
next public affair which engaged his attention^ — the 
celebrated Hampton -court conference. 

The numerously and respectalily signed petitions 
from the Calvinistic or puritanical party in the Eng- 
lish -church for some relaxation of the articles of 
subscription^ which had been obtruded on the I’c- 
luctant notice of James in his progress towards 
his capital, had extorted from him a promise to take 
into consideration, at his first leisure, the state of 
the church; and though there is no doubt that long 
before. this time he had absolutely determined in 
his own mind to suffer the episcopal establishment 
to receive no detriment under his administration, 
he judged it decent that the forms of a public dispu- 
tation should be gone through. To which' it might 
be .added, that such an opportunity of displaying 
at once his eloquence and his polemical skill, was 
much too tempting to his vanity to be suffered to 
pass unimproved. According!}', in January 1604 
the divines were*summoned to Hampton-court. On 
the first day none were admitted to the king but a 
selected number of the most orthodox of the bishops 
and deans, from whom he desired to receive some 
previous explanation and satisfaction on certain dis- 
puted points. At the next meeting, four ministers 
only, nominated also by the king without the con- 
currence. of the puritans themselves, appeared for 
this party; and the conference began, in presence 
VOL. I. N of 
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fjl'dio {iiul a llirong- of coiirh'ers; the 

King liiinsclf siKitig as modcratoi’. Very dilfercnt 
rej)ies{‘nlalions of the proceedings were afterwards 
j)nl)lisl)ed hy oj)posile partisans; and^ as nsuaK die 
^v('alc('r jiarly complained of unfair and illiberal 
treatment; not without reason in this instance^, ac- 
cording to the account given hy sir .John Harring- 
ton. an eye-witness, and certainly no puritan or 
friend of imritaiis. '^J''he bishops came to the king' 
about the petition of the jmritans; ] was by and 
heard much discourse. "^I'lie king talked much Latin, 
and disjuited with J3r. Reynolds at Hampton; but 
lie rather used ujibraidings than argument, and told 
the jietitioners that they wanted to strip Christ again, 

and bid them away with their snivelling' The 

bishops seemed much jileased, and said his majesty 
.spoke by the ))ower of inspiration, I wist not what 
they mean; but the .sjiirit was rather foul-mouthed. 
I cannot be present at the ne.xt. meeting, though the 
bishoji of l.(nndou said that 1 might be in the ante- 
chamber: it scemeth the king will not change the 
religious ob.sorvances. There was much discourse 
about the ring in marriage and the cross in baptism; 
but if J guess aright, the petitioners against one 
cross will lind another".” 

This account of the king’s demeanour is rendered 
probable by the further specimens of his royal elo- 
quence which even church histories liave handed 
dowm. 


" Ntiga’, i. p. 181 . 
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When the puritan cliampion^i ventured to petition 
for the revival of those meetings for religious pur- 
poses among the clergy called ‘prophesyings, which 
Elizabeth and her bishops had been at great pains 
to suppress Jie broke into violent anger; and^ forget- 
ful of the systematic dissimulation which he called 
the art of ruling, laid open his inmost thoughts and 
feelings in the following harsh speeches : — '' If you 
aim at a‘ Scotish presbytery, it agrees as well with 
monarchy as God and the devil. Then Jack and 
Tom and Will and Dick shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure me and my council. Therefore I 
reiterate my former speech : Le roi s’avisera ; Stay, 
I pray, for one seven years before you demand, and 
then, if you find me grow pursy and fat, I may per- 
chance hearken unto you, for that government Avill 
keep me in breath, and give me work enough.” 
Then, digressing to the subject of the royal. supre- 
macy, he said he would tell them a tale. After 
queen Mary had overthrown the reformation in 
England, we in Scotland,” said he, felt the effect 
of it. For thereupon Mr. Knox writes to the queen 
regent, a virtuous and moderate lady,' telling her she 
was, the supreme head of the church, and charged 
her, as she would answer it at God’s tribunal, to 
take care of Christ his evangil in suppressing the 
popish prelates, who withstood the same. But how 
long, trow you, did this continue? Even till, by her 
authority, the popish bishops were repressed, and 
Knox with his adherents, being brought in, made 
strong enough. Then they began to make small 

N 2 account 
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jiccoiint of her Kiipi’emacy, whcn_, according- to tlmt 
move. /ig'Iil wherewith they were ilhnninaledj tliey 
made a further reformation of themselves. How 
thev used the poor lady my mother is not unknown, 
and iiow they dealt with me in my minority. I thus 
aj)ply it. My lords the bishops (this he said putting 
his [land to his hat), I may thank you that these men 
plead thus for my supremacy. They think the}' can- 
not make their j)arty good ng-ainst you, bat by ap- 
])caling unto it ; but if once you were out, and they 
in, I know what would become of my supremacy, 
for No bishop, no king. I have learned of what cut 
they have been who, preaching before me since my 
coining into England, passed over with silence my 
being supreme governor in causes ecclesiastical. 
''iVell, Doctor, have you any thing more to say.^ 
Dr. Reynolds. No more, if it please your majestj*. 
His Majeslj/. If this be all your party hath to say, 
I will make them conform themselves, or else harrie 
them out of the land) or else do worsen” 

It is needless to remark on the indecorum, or the 
foll}^, oT menaces and revilings such as these, ad- 
dressed by the sovereign, in the character of mo- 
derator of what might be regarded as a national 
synod, to disputants summoned bj' himself to stand 
forth as the champions of their party; and who had 
maintained its opinions with learning, with temper, 
and with decency. The consequences of the royal 
indiscretion were irreparable : the puritans had now 

“ Burnet’s Church History., book x. p. IS. 
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learned on the king's OAvn authority^ tiiat he dreaded 
their discipline as subversive of monarchy itself^ 
and was therefore resolved never to concede to them 
any point which the}^ had ,at .heart; they had learned 
in shoi’b — ■'vhat they were not likely to forgeb — the 
tremendous lesson^ that religion and loyalty were in 
them irreconcileable. 

A proclamation for the better observance of con- 
formity in religioiij couched in the most urgent terms^ 
further attested the zeal of the monarch in the cause 
of episcopacy. Archbishop Whitgifb that strenuous 
high-churchman^ who_, on hearing the ecclesiastical 
commission^ and especially the e±-officio oath^ de- 
fended by JameSj had exclaimed in a kind of rap- 
ture, that his majesty .spoke-by the special assist- 
ance of God’s spirit/'died six weeks after theHamp- 
ton-court conference; rejoicing, it is said, that he 
was thus snatched away from the scene of conten- 
tion which he anticipated on the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Richard Bancroft, bishop of London, n. noted 
partisan of the divine right both of kings and of 
bishops, and a more rigid enforcer of conformity than 
Whitgift himself, was chosen his successor. By this 
prelate a considerable number of puritanical clergy- 
men were deprived or otherwise chastised for their 
disobedience; many families attached to the same 
principles were driven into exile, and the whole 
party held for some years in check. 

One suggestion of Dr. Reynolds’s at the confe- 
rence, — the expedienc}^ of providing a more accu- 
rate translation of the scriptures for general use,- — 

was 
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Aviis g'lucll}’ adopted by the king’, and cHectual steps 
>vcrc taken for carrying- this great work into speedy 
execution, 

James bad l)ccn seated nearly a twclveniontli on 
tlic llironc of England ^Yhen at length he judged it 
neccssaiy to call a parliament, — usuall3'tlie first mea- 
sure of a new reign. The pe.stilencc which had raged 
in the metropolis had been the ostensible, and in part 
perhaps the real cause of this delay ; but it is suffi- 
ciently evident by many concurring indications, that 
the arbitrary maxims of the king, his aversion to 
business, and his ajjprehensions of the spirit likely 
to be manifested by the house of commons, were all 
motives of considerable force in inclining him to 
defer the evil- daj^, as he regarded it, when he must 
meet his people. 

In his proclamation for the calling of the parlia- 
ment, the king took upon him to instruct the electors 
what kind of persons they should choose or reject 
for their representatives; and he even went so far 
as to threaten, that any notorious contravention of 
the meaning of this his royal edict, should be visited 
upon the cities or boroughs with forfeiture of their 
liberties, and upon the persons elected with fine and 
imprisonment; — by what law, or in what court of 
judicature, it would be superfluous to inquire. In 
the house of lords the cause of prerogative mig-lit 
be expected to triumph uncontrolled: the bench of 
bishops, with not more than one or two exceptions, 
were its devoted partisans; and amongst the tem- 
poral peers, the new creations alone would go far 

towards 



towards securing' it from defeat; the number of 
these already amounting to nineteen out of eighty- 
eight, at this time the sum total of the baronage of 
England, including the two attainted lords, Cobham 
and Grey of Wilton. The fact may be worth stat- 
ing, that only nine peers of the creation of Eliza- 
beth sat in the first parliament of her successor. 

It was judged proper that the solemn procession 
of the king through London, which ought in com- 
pliance with custom to have preceded his corona- 
tion, should now take place ; accordingly, four days 
before the opening of parliament, which was fixed ^ 
for March 19th 1604, his majesty, with the queen 
and the prince, rode from the Tower to Whitehall, 
the city and suburbs being one great pageant, 
where,” says Wilson, ‘■‘’he must give his ears leave 
to suck in their gilded oratory,.though never so nau- 
seous to the stomach. He was not like his prede- 
cessor, the late queen of famous meitiory, that with 
a well-plea:sed affection met her people’s acclama- 
tions, thinking most highly of herself when she was 
borne up on the wings of their humble supplications. 
He endured this day’s brunt with patience, being 
assured he should never have such another, and his 
triumphal riding to the parliament that followed: 
but afterwards, in. his public appearances (especially 
in his sports), the accesses of the people made him 
so impatient, that- he often dispersed them -^vith 
frowns; that we may not say, with curses^/’ 


“ Wilson’s Uistorjj of Great Britain, p. 12. 
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The king’s speech was, after the jiianner of the' 
other productions of its royal 'author^ prolix and 
filled with common places : it contained^ however^ 
some remarkable declarations of sentiment on sub- 
jects whicli a prince of greater practical wisdom 
would carefully have abstained from agitating. After 
expressing, with at least as much self-complacency as 
gratitude, his acknowledgements to the English peo- 
ple for the extraordinary alacrity with which they 
had accepted him as their prince, he proceeds on 
the other hand to expatiate on the blessings which 
they had received in his person. Peace, it seems, 
was one of these; for James was ignorant enough 
of the laws of nations to suppose, that because he, as 
king of Scotland, was in amity with the court of 
Spain, the war between that country and England 
was ended by the mere circumstance of his acces- 
sion to the English throne. Even on the obvious topic 
of the advantages of the union of the British crowns 
he contrived to give extreme offence, by speaking 
of his native country as half of the island, and repre- 
senting the resources of England as doubled by this 
addition. He also threw out hints of an intended 
union of the kingdoms, which alarmed at once the 
pride and the prejudices of his new subjects. 

Proceeding to treat on the delicate and danger- 
ous topic of the religious divisions subsisting in the 
country, he adverted to the late conference at Hamp- 
ton-court, and to the proclamation for the obser-. 
vance of uniformity which he had since issued,- 
taking occasion to stigmatise the puritans and no- 

velists ’’ 
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velists ” as persons ‘‘‘’ever discontented with the pre- 
sent government” (in church), ‘^‘'and impatient to 
suffer any superiority,” which, he added, maketh 
their. seats insufferable in any well-governed com- 
monwealth.” Towards the catholics, the laity at 
least, and such as lived like good subjects, he ex- 
pressed himself far more indulgently ; saying, that 
he would be sorry to punish tiieir bodies for the 
error of their minds.” But for the. clerics,” he 
added, '‘’I must directly sa}' and affirm, that as long 
as they maintain one special point of their doctrine, 
and another of their practice, they are no way suf- 
ferable to remain in tliis kingdom. The point of 
doctrine is, that arrogant and ambitious supremacy 
of their head the pope, whereby he not only claims 
to be spiritual head of all Christians, but also to have 
an imperial civil power over all kings and emperors, 
dethroning and decrowning princes with his foot as 
pleaseth him, and dispensing and disposing of all 
kingdoms and empires at his appetite. The other 
point which they obser\^ in continual practice, is 
the assassinates and murders of kings ; thinking it 
ho sin, but rather a matter of salvation, to do all 
actions of rebellion and hostility against -their na- 
tural sovereign’ lord, if he be once cursed, his sub- 
jects discharged of their fidelity, and his kingdom 
given a prey by that three-crowned monarch, or ra- 
ther monster, their head. And on this point, I have 
no occasion to speak further here, saving that 1 
could wish from my heart it would please God to 
jijake mo one of the members of such a general 

Christian 
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Christian union in religion as, hiying- wilfulness aside 
on both hands, ^vc inig'lit meet in tlic midst, •wliicli 
is the centre and perfection of all things. For if 
tlicy Avould leave and be ashamed of sucii new and 
gross coiTnj)lions of theirs as themselves cannot 
maintain, nor deny to be worthy of reformation, ! 
wovdd for my own part be content to meet them in 
llic midway, so that all novelties miii’ht be renounced 
on either side. For as my faith is the true, ancient, 
catholicj and apostolic faith, grounded upon the e.x- 
press word of God, so Avill I evci’ ^ icld all i-everence 
to antiquity in the points of ecclesiastical polity : 
and by that means I shall ever, with God’s grace, 
beep myself from being cither a heretic in faith, or 
schismatic in matters of polic}'''.” 

This avowal on the part of the king of his readi- 
iie.ss to meet the catholics half-way, was heard by 
all zealous protestants with horror; while it impress- 
ed the minds of thinking men with contempt for the 
narrow and as it were egotistical view, which their 
sovereign had taken of controversies so extensive, 
so complicated, and, in the opinions of all the con- 
tending parties, so pre-eminently important, as those 
now pending in matters of religion. 

The vague professions of love and gratitude to- 
wards his people, and care for their interests, and 
the apologetical notice of a somewhat lavish expen- 
diture of public mone}’^, with which it had pleased 
the roj'al orator to conclude his harangue, were 


“ Wilson’s Illslorij of Great Britaiiiy p. 21. 
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felt as slender compensation for the gTOunds of of- 
fence or alarm so ^vantonly obtruded ; and^ 'what- 
ever ‘■flattering unction’ he might la}’’ to his soub 
James had certainly little reason to congratulate 
himself on the clfects of this first display of his boast- 
ed eloquence before an English parliament. 

The two houses made it their earliest business to 
pass an act of recognition of the king’s titlc^for which 
he was far from thanking them ; because .such an 
act appeared to militate against that divine and in- 
defeasible right which was more than once asserted 
by him in the course of his speech^ and from which 
the character of an absolute monarch , which he was 
determined to assert^ appeared to him to flow as a 
necessary consequence. In another point also his 
pretensions met with a severe check. The county 
of Buckingham having returned sir Francis Good- 
win for its member to the exclusion of sir John For- 
tescucj the court candidate^ it was advised by the 
king’s learned council and judges, whether there 
were not some means b}' the law to avoid it"; ” and 
they ventured to declare sir Francis Goodwin inca- 
pable of sitting, on account of an outlawiy which 
had formerly issued against him ; the king having 
in his late proclamation prohibited the election of 
persons outlawed. Notwithstanding this decision, 
which was extrajudicial, the house confirmed sir 
Francis in his seat. The king, resenting their dis- 


» Letter from lord Cecil to Mr. Wimvood. Wimvood’s 
MeinoriulSy vql. ii. p. 18. 
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obedience, required them to confer on the subject 
^vi^ll the house of peers: tliis, as contrary to their 
])rivileg-es, the commons declined; oflering- however 
to argue the matter before the king in council. At 
length the diirercnce was apparently compromised 
by the voluntary withdra\Ymcnt of both candidates, 
on which a writ issued for a new election ; but, in 
cllcct, the commons established their claim of being 
the sole judges in election causes ; and the king 
was reduced to disguise his defeat in the best man- 
ner he was able. 

It was during the ferment of this dispute, that 
James was impolitic enough to urge upon the house 
his fivorite project, alread}' hinted at, of an union of 
tlie two kingdoms. Partly from a sentiment of na- 
tional animosity, which it was perliaps more to be 
desired than expected that men should so speedily 
have consigned to oblivion ; but partly also from 
a wise and patriotic jealousy of the intentions of the 
king, and from a reasonable averseness to tlirow 
open every door to honor and emolument to the en- 
trance of a crowd of indigent and rapacious fo- 
reigners ; ])y whom, according to the pointed ex- 
pression of Osborn, "nothing was unasked, and to 
whom nothing was denied;” the English parlia- 
ment evinced a determined hostility to this design. 
Their intractableness was deeply resented by James; 
who gave vent to his feelings in a bitter letter, from 
which a few characteristic sentences must be ex- 
tracted. 

"Ye see with what clearness and sincerity I have 

behaved 
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l)eliaved myself in this errand^ even through all the 
progress thereof, though I will not say too little re- 
garded by yoUj but I may justly say not so willingly 
embraced by you as the worthiness of the matter 
doth- well deserve. I protest to God^ the fruits 
thereof will chiefly tend to your own weah prospe- 
rity, and increase of strength and greatness. No- 
thing can stay you from hearkening unto it but jea- 
lousy and distrust, either of me the propountler, or 
of the matter by me propounded : . . . . Let not your- 
selves therefore be transported with the curiosity of 
a few giddy heads ; for it is in you now to make the 
choice, either by yielding to the providence of God, 
and embracing that which he hath casten into your 
mouths, to procure the- prosperity and increase of 

greatness to me and mine, you and yours, or 

else, contemning God’s benefits so freely offered unto 
us, to spit and blaspheme in his face, by preferring 
war to peace,” &c. 

Thelastdisgusting expressions require some com- 
ment. James was so accustomed to regard himself, 
and to be addressed by his flatterers, as the Lord’s 
anointed,” ^‘^ the vicegerent of God upon earth,” — 
in fact a kind of deputed deity, — that he was con- 
stantly tempted to accuse his subjects of blasphemy 
and irreligion when they presumed to oppose his 
will, or to call in question his lawless assumptions 
of authority.. At the same time, there was no form 
of impiety, from the light and irreverent mention of 
the sacred name in familiar speech, to profane 
cursing and swearing, and to tfie blasphemous and 

audacio,us 
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iiudacious assumption of a kind of parity with the su- 
premebeing’, by which tlieJips and inind of the prince 
himself were iindefiled-: — thus he stands charg-eable 
with the double outrage to religion of insulting it in 
his own person, and of employing it towards others 
as an instrument of that selfish and despicable spe- 
cies of kingcraft” in Avhich he made it his boast 
to excel. 

James Avas the first king of England to Avhom the 
inappropriate title of sacred vinjesty was applied. 

In confident anticipation of the union which he 
so ardently desired, the king bad already, of his OAvn 
autliorit)', made the Scotch coin current in England, 
caused the cross of St. Andrew to be quartered with 
that of St. George on all flags and standards, and or- 
dered himself to be proclaimed king of Great Britain : 
but these precipitate steps rather tended to exaspe- 
rate the opposition of parliament; and the utmost 
Avhich James was able to obtain from tins assembly, 
Avas the nomination of a certain number of its mem- 
bers to be joined Avith commissioners from Scotland 
for the purpose of draAA’ing up articles of union ; 
but AA'ithout the poAver of taking any steps tOAA'ards 
causing such articles to be carried into elfect. 

The first commissioner named by the house of 
commons on this occasion Avas sir Francis Bacon, 
Avho labored in the cause of tlie union AYith a zeal 
and perseA’^erance AA'hich, by flattering the feelings 
of his master, certainly contributed more than all his 
other merits to his political and professional ad- 
vancement. 


Notwith- 
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NotSvitlistanding his ambitionj, and 6veh his court- 
ly artSj Bacon was at this time one of the most po- 
pular characters in the house of commons : in one 
of his letters to the king* he takes notice of this cir- 
cumstance^ and glories in it because^ as he observes, 
it Avill on many occasions enable him to serve his 
majesty the more effectually, by influencing the par- 
liament ill favor of measures useful to royal prero- 
gative, This servile profession, however, may be in 
part regarded as a kind of -artifice for appeasing 
any jealousies which his parliamentary conduct might 
have excited in the mind of James. In fact, this 
great man had not yet prevailed upon himself to 
make an entire surrender of the principle of genuine 
patriotism which resulted from the comprehensive- 
ness and benevolence of his mind ; — a principle 
which had on some occasions impelled him to acts of 
generous imprudence. During the feign of Eliza- 
beth, he had opposed the grant of a subsidy with a 
freedom and energy of language which gave ex- 
treme offence ■ to the queen, and was constantly 
urged by her ministers in bar of. every suit which 
he subsequently preferred.' Afterwards, both in 
motions in the house of commons and memorials 
addressed to the king, he was continually offering 
projects for the encouragement of learning, -the pro- 
motion of useful undertakings, the improvement of 
the laws, and generally for the advancement and 
cultivation of civil society and public happiness. In 
this very parliament, some propositions having been 
made for the abolition of the odious right of pur- 
veyance 
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veyance claimed by the crovvii;, Bacon ivas placed 
at llie licad of a committee deputed by the hoilse to 
represent to his majesty the nature and extent of 
the grievance ; and the manner in which he per- 
formed this duty, ought ever to be remembered for 
the glory of his eloquence and the honor of his heart. 

It is thus that he concludes his exposure of the 
oppressions committed b3^ the purveyors; .... “In- 
stead of takers^ they become taxers; instead oftaking 
provision for j^our majesty’s service^ they tax your 
j^eoplCj ad redimendam vexationem ; imposing upon 
them and extorting from them divers sums of mo- 
ney^ sometimes in the gross^ sometimes in the na- 
ture of stipends annually paid^ no, noceant, to be 
freed and eased of their oppression. Again^ they 
take trees, which by law they cannot do : timber 
trees, which are the beauty, countenance, and shel- 
ter of men’s houses; that men' have long spared 
from their purse and profit; that men esteem, for 
their use and delight, ten times above their value; 
that are a loss which men cannot repair or recover; 
these do they take to the defacing and spoiling of 
your subjects’ mansions and dwellings, except they 

be compounded with to their own appetites 

Again, they use a strange and most unjust exaction 
in causing' the subjects to pay poundage of their 
own debts due from your majesty unto them ; so as 
a poor man, when he has had his ha}^, or his w'ood, 
or his poultry, (wdiich perchance he was full loth to 
part with, and had for the provision of his own fa- 
mily, and not to put to sale,) taken from him, and 

that 
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that not at a just price^ but tinder the value^ and 
cometh to receive his moiiey^ he shall have after the 
rate of twelve pence in the pound abated for pound- 
age of his due payment upon so hard conditions : 
nay^ further,, they are grown to that extremity,, as it 
is affirm edj though it be scarce credible, save that 
in such persons all things are credible, that they 
will take double poundage, once when the deben- 
ture is made, and again the second time when the 
money is paid.” 

This striking appeal failed of procuring the re- 
dress of the grievance complained of ; not because 
James was, like Elizabeth, indignant at the interfe- 
rence of the house with this branch of prerogative, or 
unwilling to commute it for the fixed revenue which 
was offered by the parliament ; but, in the further 
progress of the treaty, legal difficulties are stated to 
have arisen which caused it to be laid aside for a 
time : and as no convenient season for its resump- 
tion occurred during the following reign, purvey- 
ance, with all the vexations attending it, survived 
to be swept away with other abuses at the restora- 
tion. 

The conduct of Bacon in this affair gave the high- 
est satisfaction to the house of commons, whilst his 
favor with the monarch procured .for him in the 
course of the year the appointment of king’s coun- 
sel, to which a small salary was added, apparently 
as a retaining fee for the service of the crown. But 
neither the most liberal of the professions, nor even 
the wider field of politics and legislation, could sup- 
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ply to tlio "OiiiiLs of Bacon a siiHicient gpl]cre ofac- 
ttvilv ; nnd turning- aside for a short space from the 
career of worldly amI)ition, in which he had many 
competitors, to that in which he marched unrivalled 
and ah)ne, he completed and g-avc to tlie world in 
JdOo his immortal work on the Advancement of 
learning-, lie did jiot however let slij) the occasion 
of (-(mij)limenlin”- llie king- at larg-c, in an elorjuent 
dcdi(-alion, on those his "virtues and cjualities whicli 
the j)hilosopher.s call intellectual ascribing- to him 
the character of the most learned monarch ever 
known in Christendom^ and ending- by declaring- his 
majesty to be invested with "•'that trij)licity which in 
g-rcat veneration was ascribed to thcancientIJcrmes; 
the power and fortune of a kiiig, the knowledge and 
illumination of a priest, and the leai-iiing- and uni- 
versality of a philosopher.” 

At the .same time this extraordinary man, with 
true self-knowledge, thus c.xpressed himself in a let- 
ter to his learned friend sirTliomas BodJej^, accom- 
panying- a copy of his work "I do confess, 

since 1 was of any understanding, m3' mind hath 
in elfect been absent from that I have done ; and 
in ab.'^ence are many errors, which I willinglj' ac- 
knowledge ; and amongst the rest, this great one 
that led the rest ; that knowing myself bj' inward 
calling to be fitter to hold a book than to pla}' a partj 
I have led my life in civil causes ; for which I was 
not very fit by nature, and more unfit b}'. the prebc- - 
cupation of my mind. Therefore, calling myself 
home,l have now fora time enjoyed myself .-'vvhereof 

likewise 
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James was too well acquainted with the value of 
such a servant and such an adulator as Bacon, to 
resig’ii him to a life of literature. Neither the in- 
sinuations of Cecil, who covertly depreciated his ta- 
lents for business, nor the attacks of Coke, who 
openly disparaged his knowledge of the law, pre- 
vented him from being emplo 3 ''ed and consulted by 
his sovereign. Tlie good offices of lord-chancellor 
Ellesmere came in aid of these beginnings of royal 
favor, and in 1607 he was nominated to the office 
of solicitor-general, sought by liiin in vain on two 
or three previous vacancies. Business, both legal . 
and parliamentary, now flowed in upon him, with a 
full stream, and nearly absoi’bed that precious time 
which he once declared himself to have dedicated 
to higher and better purposes ; but his native ardor 
remained unquenched, and it struggled on through 
every obstacle to the accomplishment of those great 
designs by v/hich his memory has been at once per- 
petuated and in some measure redeemed. 
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patriots \voul(! rejoice in it, lliat are not intoxicated 
hy the Spanisii pistole.s’S” 

Sir Charles Cornwallis, who attended the 'lord- 
admiral in his embassy to Spain, and remained be- 
hind him in the (piality of Iie»-er, or resident, thus 
opens his mind on the subject in a. confidential let- 
ter to the secretary, now lord Cranl)orne : ‘’‘'I find 
here by many ar^'iimcnts that this peace came op- 
portunely for this kin^'do.m, and is admired of all 
Europe, yea of this king'dom .itself, how it was pos- 
sible, with so advanta^’cqus conditions to them, and 
so little profitable to our realm, it could be efiected. 
The duke of Ancra, discoursing- with one of g-reat 
privacy and trust with him, after that he heard that 
the peace was in such form concluded, said in plain 
terms, that the king and counsellors of England 
had not their senses when in such sort they agreed 
upon it; and some Spaniards have lately reported 
that the king of Spain’s money purchased this quiet; 
otherwise peace with so good conditions would never 
have been obtained'*.” 

The fact is brought home in a difierent manner 
by the following passage of a letter from William 
Fowler, a Scotchman, and secretary to the queen, 
to the earl of Shrewsbury, dated October 1604: 

The Spanish ambassador hath been here upon 
Monda)^ and hath presented gifts to the earl of 
Pembroke, Southampton, Dirleton, and others; and 
I will indirectly inquire if any be received for your 
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condemnation to be lawful, condemned Pound to 
lose one of his ears here in London, and the other 
in the country where he dwelleth, to fine 1000/., 
and to endure perpetual imprisonment, if he im- 
peach not those that advised him to commence his 
suit; and if 'he would confess, this sentence should 
be revoked, and their lordships would otherwise de- 
termine according’ to reason. In the mean time. 
Pound lieth close prisoner in the Tower^.” 

Of the victim of star-chamber justice here ad- 
verted to, the following notice occurs in father Par- 
sons’s I’eply to king James’s defence of the oath of 
allegiance: — '"I pass over the cruel sentence of cut-, 
ting off the ears of so ancient and venerable a gentle- 
man as is Mr. Thomas Pound, that had lived above ' 
thirty years in sundry prisons, only for being a ca- 
tholic, and now last, in his old age, had that honor 
from God, as to be sentenced to leese his eai’s, and 
stand on the pillory in divers markets, for complain- 
ing of hard measure and unjust execution used 
against catholics, contrary, as he presumed, to his . 
majesty’s intention’’.’/ 

The following reasonable pretty jest” is related 
in a letter to the earl of Shrewsbury to have also 
happehedat Royston : There was one of the king’s 
special hounds, called Jowler, missing one day : the 
king was much displeased that he was wanted; “not- 
withstanding, went a hunting. The next day, when 
they were on the field, Jowler came in amongst the : 

Winwood, ii. 36. 

Butler's Memoirs of J^^tglish CutholicSyi. 297. 

re.st 
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ness of his person^ his skill aiid indefatigable indus- 
tiy in liunting, to be the first who drew the king’s 
eyes towards him with alfection; wliicli was quickly 
so far improved^ that he had the reputation of a fa- 
vorite. Before the end of the first or second year^ 
he was made gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber 
and earl of Montgomery; which did the king no 
harm ; for^ besides that he received the king’s bounty 
with more moderation than others who succeeded 
hinij he was generally known^ and as generally es- 
teemed^ being the son of one earl of Pembroke and 
younger brother to' another, wiio liberally supplied 
his expense, beyond what his annuity from his fa- 
ther would bear. 

“ Pie pretended to no other qualifications than to 
understand horses and dogs very well ;• which his 
master loved him the better for (being at his first 
coming-into England very jealous of those who had 
the reputation of great parts), and to be believed 
honest and generous, which made him many friends 
and left him then no enemy It appears that a 
brutal violence of temper, and a profligacy of manners 
which grew upon the feeble character of Plerbert 
by long indulgence,' procured him in after life the 
hatred of many, and the contempt of all men. But 
he iva's now in his zenith, and on occasion of his 
marriage, the favor of the king manifested itself in 
that unmeasured bounty which he delighted to 
shower upon’ the possessors of his affection. Lady 
^iisau Vere, daughter of the earl of Oxford, and 

“ Lord Clarendon’s Uistorj/, vol. i. p. 59.. 


niece 
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first lord Harrington of Exton^ possessed beauty as 
well as rank and fortune; and this combination of 
advantages appears to have produced some unfavor- 
able effects^ since caprice and prodigality are enu- 
merated as leading features of her character. But 
amongst her tastes^ or her vanities^ a fondness for 
poetry was conspicuous^ and one of her modes of 
expense was bounty towards the learned. Amongst 
the printed letters of the once-celebrated Dr. Donne^ 
are several addressed to this lady, all in that strain 
of quaint and far-fetched compliment which this 
unfortunate man was accustomed to force from his 
reluctant genius in requital of the pecuniary favors 
of his noble patrons. Drayton, Daniel and Jonson 
are also to be reckoned among her poetical eulo- 
gists. Through the cloud of incense which they 
have breathed around her, it is impossible to discern 
with clearness the true image of her mind; but 
Jonson always appears inspired in writing of her; 
and we may hope that there is truth as well as poe- 
try in the eulogy bestowed in the following exqui- 
site lines. 

ON LUCY COUNTESS OF BEDFORD. 

This morning, timely rapt with holy fire, 

.1 thought to form unto my zealous Muse 

What kind of creature I could most desire 
To honor, serve and love ; as poets use. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 

Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great ; 

I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 

Nor lend like influence froih his lucent seat. 


I meant 
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tains, statues, alcoves and cloisters. The model was 
probably derived from Italy, and it appears to have 
been very generally followed, on various scales of 
taste and magnificence, by the English gentry -and 
nobility of that period. The garden described by 
lord Bacon in his essay on the subject is on a simi- 
lar plan. But the prodigality of this accomplished 
woman banished her from the paradi.s'e which she 
had created around her; and she found herself com- 
pelled to dispose of Moor Park to the equally pro- 
digal and not less accomplished AYilliam earl of 
Pembroke, whose possession of it seems also to 
have been transient. 

There were at this time two countesses of Derby; 
but the performer in the queen’s mask -was probably 
not the dowager, who had remarried n ith lord El- 
lesmere, but the other, called for distinction the 
young lady, who was a daughter of Edward earl of 
Oxford by Anne Cecil daughter of lord Burleigh; 
she appears to have been a favorite niece of the se- 
cretary’s, but we do not find any peculiar celebrity 
attached to her name. Lady Susan Herbert, a 
younger sister of lady Derby, was the bride of sir 
Philip Herbert, and one of the reigning beauties 
of the court : she was also the author of a little book 
of devotion entitled Eusebia, e.xpressing brielly 
the soul’s praying robes.” 

The countess of SnlVolk was a lady notorious for 
the abuse of her personal charms, which were at 
last de.-^troyetl by the small pox, and of her court 
intere.st, which she afterwards de.servcdly forfeited. 

She 
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tei’j and before Blount^ now earl of Devonshire^ had 
afforded her the countenance and protection of a 
husbandj that the queen of Great Britain^ with the 
levity which chai’acterized her^ had been pleased to 
select lady Rich as an associate in her royal pas- 
times. 

Lady Anne. Herbert, a daug-hter of the house of 
Russell and one of the beauties of the time, was the 
wife of that lord Herbert who is known in later his- 
tory as the marquis of Worcester. She had been 
maid of honor to queen Elizabeth, and apparently a 
favorite; since her nuptials, celebrated with much 
festivity and splendor, had been sanctioned by the 
approbation, and graced by the presence, of that il- 
lustrious champion of the single state. 

Lady Bevil was probably a sister of the countess 
of Suffolk, and subsequently countess of Rutland. 

Lady Walsingham was of the queen's household. 

Viscountess Effinghani, married to the eldest son 
of the earl of Nottingham, wms a daughter of lord 
St. John of Bletsho : of her a characteristic anec- 
dote is preserved. 

In the diary of sir John Pihett it is related, that 
at the nuptial feast of the princess Elizabeth, the 
lord-chamberlain had ordered that the lady of the 
French ambassador should be placed at table next 
to the countesses, and above the baronesses; but 
the viscountess of Effingham, standing to her wo- 
man's right," refused to move lower, and so held the 
upper hand of the ambassador’s lady till after dinner; 
when the ambassador, hearing of the circumstance, 

ordered 
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l^cllcr of nczcs. — Privj/ seals, — Earl of Nutlingham's Spa- 
nish cinbassjj. — Slone the jester. — Embassjj of the carl 
of Herts to Brussels. — Anecdotes of the carl of IJertSy — 
his (juarrcl icith lord Salisbury. — Treatment of the old 
courtiers. — License of the plapcrs. — King^s love of zeit . — 
Coinedp of Eastzeard Hoe! — Roaring bops and Ropsters. 
— Sleeping preacher. — Princess born^ — honors and gifts 
conferred at the christening, — Eiforceinent of confonnitp 
against j)uritans. — Catholics menaced. — Ganpoxoder plot 
discovered. — Catesbp. — Tresham. — Perep. — Garnet. — 
Gup Fazekes. — Sir /F. Stanlep. — Proceedings of the con- 
spirators. — Letter to lord Monteaglc. — Seizure of Fazekes. 
— The conspirators proceed to IVarzcickshirc. — Their re. 
volt and defeat. — Haglep hall. — Lpttclton fumilp. — llu- 
bingtonfamilp. — Hendlip hall. — Sir Everard Digbp. 

No sooner \Yere the Cliristmas festivities endech 
than the king* hurried down to Royston^ his favorite 
sporting station^ “ where and thereaboutj” as Mr. 
Chamberlain writes to Winwood on Jan. 26thj ‘"he 
hath continued ever since, and finds such felicity in 
that hunting life, that he hath written to the coun- 
cil that it is the only means to maintain his health, 
which being the health and welfare of us all, he de~ 
'sires them to take the charge and burden of alfairs, 
and foresee that he be not interrupted nor troubled 
with too much business. He continues still,” adds 

Chamberlain, 
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amongst Iiis Ibliowers^ bribej? which appear to 
Jinve siarlletl llic patriotism neither of the ambassa- 
dor nor of any other person concerned. It appears^, 
however^ tlial some indiscretions of speech or con- 
duct into which the vanity of Nottingdiam liad be- 
trayed him. whilst in Spain_, were so represented 
to Ins master as to jirocure him on his return a re- 
cej)tion which he retired to dig'est at leisure at his 
country seat. 

Another embassy was at the same time to be dis- 
patched to BrusscI.Sj for the purpose. of taking- the 
oatli of the archduke Albert to the peace^ in Avhich, 
as g-overnorof the Netherlands^ he was a party con- 
cerned ; and for this, mission the ministers of James 
turned their eyes on the earl of Hertford. It was 
cvideully well understood by this nobleman^ that his 
^vealth alone had obtained for him what was styled 
the honor of this appointment, and that he would 
be e.Kpected to serve the king chiefly at his own 
cost. For this reason probably, as well as on ac- 
count of his advanced age, he at first peremptorily 
refused to go ; and it was not till after the receipt 
of a ‘^‘'very express letter from the king, to injoin 
him to obedience, all excuses set apart,” that he 
yielded to take upo.n him so heavy a burden. But 
no sooner had Hertford pledged himself to the un- 
dertaking, than he 'declared with spirit, that he 
would now be ‘‘‘^as free as another” in bis prepara- 
tions. On these it is stated that he e.xpended 10,000/. 


“ Carte. 


beyond 
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favor in that employment of honor and confidence^ 
by declaring’ in so public and great an act and tes- 
timonyj that he had no ill allection towards him. 
Hertford answered^ that he \vas then and ever an 
honest man to the king; and Salisbury said he de- 
nied not thatj but yet solemnly repeated his first 
words again. So that Hertford seemed not to make 
answei’j but^ pursuing his own word^ said^ that who- 
soever denied him to have been an honest man to 
the king, lied. Salisbury asked him if he directed 
that upon him; Hertford said^ upon any who denied 
tliis. The earnestness of both -was suchj as Salis- 
bury accepted it to himself^ and made protestation 
before the lords present^ that he would do nothing 
else till he had honorably put olF that lie. Within 
an hour after, Salisbury sent him a direct .challenge 
by his servant Mr. Knightley. Hertford required 
only an hour’s leisure of consideration (it is said 
it was only to inform himself of the especial danger 
of so dealing with a counsellor), but he returned his 
acceptation : and all circumstances Avere so clearly 
handled between them, that St. James’s was agreed 
for the place, and they Avere both come from theii* 
several lodgings, and upon the Avay to have met, 
Avhen they Avere interrupted by such as from the 
king Avere sent to have care of it^” 

The indiscriminate bounty of the king had already 
begun to defeat the only purpose Avhich it could 


j “ Donne's p, 214. 


ever 
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why it was concluded Of the license of the the- 
atres, here adverted to, a striking' instance had re- 
cently occurred in . the representation of a piece 
founded on the Cowrie conspiracy, in wliich the 
monarch in person was without hesitation introduced 
on tlie stage. The play was indeed suppressed after 
a few representations, at the instance of several pri- 
vy councillors ; but it does not appear that any pu- 
nishment was inflicted eitlier on the author or on 
the theatrical manager. In fact, it was, never the 
practice of James to visit with severity failures in 
tlie respect due to his person ; for his temper, 
. though subject to gusts of passion, was, with some 
exceptions, mild and placable, and his genuine love 
of wit pleaded strongly in behalf of literary offend- 
ers. To this eftect Howel the letter-writer has given 
us the following anecdote: 

As I remember, some years since, there was a 
very abusive, satire in verse brought to our king ; 
and as the passages were a-reading before him, he 
often said, that if there were no more men in Eng- 
land, the rogue should hang for it. At last, being 
come to the conclusion, which was, after all his rail- 

1 no* 

» - • 

‘ Now God preserve tlie Iving, the queen, the peers, 

^ And grant the autlior long may M’ear his ears ! ’ 

this pleased him so well, that he broke into a laugh- 
ter, and said, ^ my soul, so thou shalt for me ; ^ 
thou art a bitter, but thou art a witty knave 


a Winwood, ii. 54. Hotel’s Letters^ part i. let. xxx. 

But 
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inimite, we have a letter from the earl of Worces- 
ter, a leading* councillor, to the secretary of stale, 
luentioniiii^' such points as his majestj^ “out of the 
depth of his wonderful judg-cinent,” rcrpiired to have 
further cleared. 

The addition in April 1C05 of another infant to 
the ro3al family, — a dau“-htcr who died young’, — 
gave occasion to a splendid christening’, in honor of 
which several new titles were conferred; particu- 
larly those of carl of Salisbury' on the secretary; of 
earl of E.vetcr on iiis brother lord Burleig’h ; and of 
earl of P'tlontg’oincry on sir Philip Herbert. The 
duke of Holst, lady Arabella Sliiavt and the count- 
ess of Northumberland, a sister of the late earl of 
Es.sc.x, were sponsors. Lady Arabella had obtained 
on this occasion a promise of a peerage for one of 
her uncles of the Cavendish famil}’, the choice to 
rest with herself; but it appears that she would not 
for some time engage to open her mouth, “so wide 
as a bristle might enter,” in behalf of Mr. William 
Cavendish, who fervently desired and at length ob- 
tained the honor, because he had omitted iu his ap- 
plications to her all mention of any gratuity “ which 
might move her to spend lier breath for liim.” So 
notoriously venal had tliese high dignities become 
under the auspices of a prince profuse, necessitous, 
and equally reckless of his own and the country's 
honor ! 

Meantime, the enforcement of conformity was 
pursued with a zeal and activity far exceeding all 
that the Ibrrner reign had exhibited ; and sentences 

of 
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indeed is held every way the most sufficient man of 
that coat: yet those that are deprived wrangle^ and 
will not be put down,, but appeal to the parliament 
and seek prohibitions by law: but the judges have 
all given their opinions that the proceedings against 
them are lawful^ and so they cannot be relieved that 
way. Then they take another course^ to ply the 
king with petitions, the ringleaders whereof were 
sir Richard and sir Valentine Knightly, sir Edward 
Montague, with some three-or four-score gentlemen 
more, that joined in a petition for the ministers of 
Northamptonshire last week; which was so ill taken 
that divers of them were convented before the coun- 
cil, and told what danger they had put themselves 
in by these associations; and that thus combining 
themselves in a cause against which the king had 
showed his mislike both by public act and proclama- 
tion, was little less than treason; that the subscrib- 
ing with so many names were armatce preces, and 
tended to sedition, as had been manifestly seen 
heretofore, both in Scotland, Prance and Flanders, 
in the beginning of those troubles, 

” But now, to make all even, and that the papists 
should not take heart upon the depressing of the 
puritans, (or that indeed they did so, and flattered 
themselves with a vain hope of toleration, or that 
it was cunningly imposed upon them by the contrary 
part,) upon Sunday last the king made a long and 
vehement apOlogy for himself in the council-cham- 
ber; that he never had any such intention; that if 
he thought his sons would condescend to any such 

course. 
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which it way supposed that no concessions could at 
this juncture convei’t into g-ood and loyal subjects. 

Allairs were in this state when_, on November 5, 
i605, the discovery of the memorable gunpowder 
treason filled the countiy with consternation and 
liorror. The design of this great and comprehen- 
sive mischief to the protestant cause^ — a design to 
be paralleled in atrocity only by tlie execrable Paris 
massacrCj — is agreed to have oi'iginated with Robert 
Catcsby^ a gentleman of fortune and consequence^ 
whose history is deserving of attention. He ^vas a 
descendant of Catesby the noted favorite of Ri- 
chard IILj and enjoyed the family estate of Ashby 
St.Legers in Northamptonshire. Of his education no 
particulars have reached us; but it was probably 
conducted ])y some priest or jesuit^ who impressed 
upon his tender mind maxims which rendered at- 
tachment to the church of Rome the ruling passion 
of his life. ■ As far back as the year 1588^ his influ- 
ence, his talents, and, above all, his zeal, had ren- 
dered him an object of suspicion to the government 
of Elizabeth, and he was one of those whom. it was 
judged expedient, on the approach of the armada, 
to commit to safe custody in Wisbeach castle. 

Some years afterwards, he contracted a strict in- 
timacy with Henry Garnet, principal of the jesuits 
in England, to whom he lent his assistance in carry- 
ing on certain traitorous negotiations with the court 
of Spain. .He next, in common with several violent 
men- of his own persuasion, threw himself into the 

designs 
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a ^•entlemiui'.s laniily ii» Yorkshire, hut lie liad fol- 
lowed from Ids youth the profession of a soldier of 
fortune, and the Jesuits in Flanders had formerly 
dispatched him intoSiiain to concert measures there 
for an invasion of Euirland. 

C» 

Sir William Stanley, an Eni^lish ofiicer who, after 
traitorously i^ivin^- up a Dutch town of which he was 
^•overnor to the S[)aniards, had entered the service 
of the archduke, was also applied to, and recpiested 
to provide a force to be landed in England as soon 
us the blow should be struck. Catesby now solicited 
the command of a troop of horse in Flanders, by 
way of a cover for his military preparations, and 
subscriptions were entered into by the more wealthy 
of the conspirators for the purchase of horses and 
armour. It was further ag-reed, that, after the ca- 
tastrophe, some of the confederates should riasten 
into ^Varwickshire, where the princess Elizabeth 
was residing at the house of lord Harrington, and 
possessing themselves of her person proclaim her 
queen. Percy, whose situation of gentleman-pen- 
sioner gave him entrance at court, engaged to make 
sure of the young duke of York in case he should 
not be present with his elder brother at the opening* 
of the parliament. In the name of this conspirator, 
also, a house adjoining the house of lords was hired, 
in the month of December 1604, in which he and 
several of his associates shut themselves up and com- 
menced the operation of running a mine under the 
walls; but, after laboring with indefatigable diligence 
at their task during a period of some months, an op- 
portunity 
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Watched the terrible deposit^ had now completed his 
arrangesments ; the train was laid_, the match pre- 
pared, the resolute incendiary ready at his post with 
tinder-box and dark lantern; and furnished with a 
pocket watch, an implement then little in use, to 
mark the destined hour. Nothing had been neg- 
lected in the design, nothing had failed in the per- 
formance; and the conspirators were awaiting the 
morrow in the full confidence of success, when a cir- 
cumstance beyond calculation as beyond control, — 
the intense anxiety of a woman's heart for the safety 
of a beloved object, — betrayed the plot which she 
appears to have approved, and saved her country. 

There is strong ground to believe that the cele- 
brated letter designed for the preservation of lord 
Monteagle, was written by his sister, who was the 
wife of Thomas Habington, of Hendlip in Worces- 
tershire, a person deeply implicated in the meditated 
crime, — and the progress of the discovery jFrom this 
mysterious warning is well known. Lord Salisbury 
seems to have instantly formed a true conjecture of 
the nature of the intended blow, having possibly re- 
ceived some previous hint of it, and this he suggested 
to James with such adroitness that the monarch ima- 
gined the idea to have been originally his own, and 
thus was induced to act upon it with double zeal and 
alacrity. The earl of Suffolk, as lord-chamberlain, 
was directed to make strict examination thedaybefore 
the meeting of parliament into all places contiguous' 
to the house of lords : in the cellar he observed Guy 
Fawkes waiting about in a suspicious mannei’j and 

lord 
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accc.^Kory to their trcriKon; but lie is believed to have 
earned bis pardon by the discovery of more import- 
ant conspirators who were concealed atllendlip by 
its owner. 

ilendlip- or llinlip-ball, one of the most remark- 
able houses now remaining’ in the kingdom, was 
built by Jtdm liabington father of Thomas and cof- 
ferer to (jueen Elizabeth. This person, being- a ca- 
tholic at heart and a zealous partisan of the title of 
the queen of Scots, had judged it advisable to furnish 
his mansion with jilaces of concealment still more 
numerous and more craftily devised than was cus- 
tomary among persons of the same communion in 
that age of plots, penalties and domiciliary visits. 

'riiere is scarcely an apartment,” writes a modern 
describer of Ilendlij), that has not secret ways of 
going in or going out; some have back staircases 
concealed in the walls; others have places of retreat 
in their chimnies; some have trap-doors, and all 
present a picture of gloom, insecurit}^ and suspi- 
cion“.” 

After an education at Paris and Rheims, calcu- 
lated to confirm him in all the principles of his fa- 
ther, '^I'homas llabington had entered into posses- 
sion of his paternal seat, and soon after actively en- 
gaged in Rabington’s plot for the liberation of the 
queen of Scots; in consequence of which he under- 
went a si.v years’ imprisonment in the Tower of 
London. Rut his zeal being rather invigorated than 


" BcuiUics of Etiglund, vol. .xv. part i. p. 184. 

e.vhausted 
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picious places. And whereas divers funnels are usu- 
ally made to chimnies according as they are com- 
bined together/and serve for necessary use in seve- 
ral roomSj so here were some that exceeded common 
expectation^, seeming outwardly fit for carrying forth 
smoke; but being further examined and seen into^ 
the service was to no such purpose; but only to lend 
light and air downward into the concealments^ where 
such as should be inclosed in them at any time should 
be hidden. Eleven secret coi’iiers and conveyances 
were found in the said house^ all of them having 
books, massing stuff and popish trumpery in them, 
only two excepted, which appeared to have been 
found in former searches, and therefore had now 

the less credit given to them 

Tliree days had been fully spent, and no man 
found there all this while; but upon the fourth day 
in the morning, from behind the wainscot in the 
galleries, came forth two men of their own volun- 
tary accord, as being no longer able there to conceal 
themselves; for they confessed that they had but 
one apple between them, which was all the suste- 
nance they had received during the time they were 
thus hidden. One of them was named Owen, who 
afterwards murdered himself in the Tower, and the 

other Chambers On tlie eiglith day, the before 

mentioned place in the chimney was found; forth 
of this secret and most cunning conveyance came 
Henry Garnet, the Jesuit sought for, and anotlier 
Svitli him named Hall; marmalade and otiicr sweet- 
meats were found there lying by them; but tlieir 

better 
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obedience to ecclesiastical authority. Beneath this 
heavy yoke of mental servitude^ Digby g-rew up a 
spirited and accomplished gentleman; liis person 
uas of distinguished beauty; he excelled in all the 
exercises becoming his rank ; he appeared with ho- 
nor at the court of Elizabeth, and received knight- 
hood at the hand of James; by whom this dignity 
was bestowed without distinction of religion. 

These advantages, aided by the good offices of 
the priests, with whom he was most deservedly a 
favorite, early obtained for him the hand of the 
heiress of the family of Mulsho of Gothurst in Bucks, 
Avhich henceforth became his principal seat. He was 
already the father of two sons, one of them the after- 
wards celebrated sir Kenelm Digby; and blessed 
with affiuence and peace, and the dearest ties of do- 
mestic life, his enviable lot seemed almost beyond 
the power of adverse fortune. But the fatal bias 
given to his mind by a fanatical education was in- 
vincible; it received fresh force from the intimacy 
which he contracted,— probably tlirough the intro- 
duction of his ghostly directors,— first with Tresham 
and afterwards with Catesby, and it fatally ended by 
involving him in the atrocity of the powder-plot. 
Such was his ardor in this design, that he offered a 
contribution of 1500/. towards the expenses; re- 
ceived Guy Fawkes into his own house whilst the 
crisis was deferred by the prorogation of parliament, 
and ended by assembling the friends of the cause at 
Dunchurch. 

Great pains were taken by the privy-council, in 

conformity 
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T'liis victim of priestcraft died deeply penitent 
and rightly sensible of the enormous crime to which 
he had been seduced to lend his concurrence. -lie 
begged pardon of the king, the royal family, the 
parliament; and declared that had he at first 
knonm it to be so foul a treason, he would not have 
concealed it to gain a world;” and he called on all 
present to bear witness to his repentance. His 
youth, his personal graces, the constancy which he 
had e.vhibited whilst he believed himself a martyr 
in a good cause, the deep sorrow Avhich he testified 
on becoming' sensible of his error, seem to have 
moved all hearts with pity and even admiration; and 
if so detestable a villany as the powder-plot may be 
permitted to have had its hero, Everard Digby was 
undoubtedly the man. 

esq. executor to sir Kcncim Digby^ they were printed in 167S 
by Mr. Secretary Coventry in Proceedings, Sfc. relative to the 
jiopish plot. Sec also Diog. Brit., article E. Digby, 
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merciful; he proceeds to descant on the particular 
23rovidences of the case in hand ; beginning* with 
his own miraculous mode of interpreting some dark 
ph rases in lord Monteagle’s letter^ contrary to the 
ordinary grammar construction of them^ and in an- 
other sort than I am sure any .divine^ or lawyer^ in 
any university^ would have taken them ; — whence 
the search and discovery. One thing for mine 
own part/' he is pleased to say, “ have I cause to 
thank God in ; that if God for our sins had suffer- 
ed their wicked intents to have prevailed, it should 
never have been spoken nor written in ages suc- 
ceeding, that I had diod ingloriously in an ale-house 
. , . .or such vile place, but mine end should have 
been with the most honorable and best company, 
and in that most honorable and fittest place for. a 
king to be in, for doing the turns most proper to 
his office." A singular topic of thanksgiving surely 
for a monarch ! 

With regard to the essential point, what was to 
be done -on the occasion, he praises the earnestness 
and diligence of his loving subjects of all degrees 
in this matter; but adds, ‘^‘'It may very well be 
possible that the zeal of your hearts shall make some 
of you in your speeches rashly to blame such as 
may be innocent of this attempt; but upon the other 
f)art, I wish you to consider, that I would be sorry 
that any -being innocent of this practice, either do- 
mestical or foreign, should receive blame or harm for 
the same. For although it cannot be denied, that 
it was the only blind superstition of their errors i.n 

religion 
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by biinselb Uiat no cliristian king- could ever 
“think a good thought of .so base and dishonorable a 
treachery and he therefore requires that the par- 
liament ‘-'will reverently think and judge of them 
in this case 

Having- thus instructed the two houses in what 
manner he desired that this allair should be consi- 
dered and treated, James prorogued the parliament 
to the 21st of January; obviously for the purpose 
of evading the zealous interference of tlie house- of 
commons. Tlie trials of the conspirators were also 
deferred for several weeks, during- which time each 
prisoner was subjected to long- and repeated exami- 
nations by dilVerent members of the privy-council, 
and strenuously urged to make full confession of 
his olfence. Tlie delay rather exasperated than ap- 
j)eased the public indignation; and as the utility of 
this mode of proceeding- was not very apparent, 
men were naturally induced to suspect some my- 
stery in the alfair, which every one interpreted ac- 
cording- to his own views or prejudices. Some did 
not hesitate to aflirm that the whole plot, like that 
of Raleigh, was a state trick to circumvent some ob- 
noxious persons; and to this opinion the catholics 
in general, and especially the Jesuits, for obvious 
reasons, gave all the currency in their power : ma- 
ny believed that at least the letter to lord Montea- 
gle was a fabrication of the government, and that 
Salisbury had received his real intelligence of the 


^ King James's JVbr/cs, pp. 501 ct seq. 
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claration also occurSj that the conspirators had not 
judged it prudent to communicate their design to 
any foreign sovereign.. So anxious was James that 
no breath of suspicion should sully the honor^ faith 
and friendship of his most catholic ally ! Yet sir 
Charles CornwalIis_, in a letter to the earl of Salis- 
bury dated from Valladolid in October 1605_, after 
adverting to the busy zeal of Spain for the spread 
of the Romish faith in Englandj had given the fol- 
lowing very remarkable advertisement: Some 

great matter^ without question^ this state hath in- 
stantly in hand ; the councils of late have very ex- 
traordinarily satj and many j untoes out of common 
form. A general stay they have likewise made of 
justice to all or any of the king my master’s sub- 
jects. And this very night I am secretly adver-. 
tised from a councillor of state^ to whom I am. ex- 
ceedingly beholden^ that he and others are com- 
manded to hold me in daily hope and expectancy^ 
but that the intention is to have the causes better 
discerned into before they pass ; and noWj for con- 
firmation of my belief he sent me the letters he. re- 
ceived to that purpose. I am of opinion that they 
have some great mountain of hope lately fallen up- 
on them, under which, for the time, they sleeps.”. 

On the failure of the blow, however, the king of 
Spain judged that nothing better remained to be 
done than to cultivate the pacific and amicable dis-. 
positions of James; and, besides heaping the most 
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protcsIaiiLs : and lie exhibited this order as the ori- 
i;iiial instigators and promoters of tlie meditated 
treason. 

By tin's mode of treating' tlie subject^ so opposite 
to that adopted by the kinj;' in In's speech to parlia- 
ment, the spirit of hatred and revenge, which the 
liorrible nature of tlie plot had called forth, was de- 
liberately exasperated, and directed against all, with- 
out discrimination, who owned the name of catho- 
lics; and the public voice was encouraged to demand 
an extension of those persecuting laws by which 
even the most innocent and loyal members of this 
communion had been already stripped of so many 
of the dearest rights of citizens and of men. 

The style of this great lawyer aflbrds a remarlv- 
able instance of the prevalent corruption of taste 
in the reign of James I. ; and the w'eight of his 
proofs and arguments is strangely contrasted with 
such quaintnesses and puerilities as the following': 
“ S.P.Q.R. was sometimes taken for these Avords, 
Senatns jjopuhisque Roinanus ; but now they may 
be expressed thus, Slidtiis popiilus (juce^ril Ronuun, 
a foolish people that runneth to Rome.” ^^Note, that 
gunpowder ^vas the invention of a friar, one of that 
Romish rabble, as printing was of a soldier.” ‘^^It 
was in the entering of the sun into the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn Avhen they began their mine; noting that by 
miningthey should descend, and by hangingascend.” 
Another passage occurs worthy to be marked with 
the strongest note of reprobation. The conclusion 
shall be from the admirable clemency and mercy of 
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(leial}le pause, .said .submi.s.sively, "'tliat lie was guilty 
of a coM.spiracy intended but never eUcclcd." Am- 
brose IJooIcwood, in a bolder strain, lirst excused 
lii.s liaving j)leaded Not gaiilty, because he would Hi- 
ther lo.se his life than give it. lie then said, that 
great as uas his (dlence, he did not despair of iner- 
cv ; the Hither, ‘‘ in that he had been neither author 
nor actor, but only persuailed and drawn in by 
Calesby, whom he loved above any worldly man': 
and that he had concealed it, not for any malice to 
the jier.sou of the king', or to the atute, or lor any 
ambitious respect of his own, but only drawn in with 
the tender re.spect and the faithful and dear allec- 
tion he bare to Mr. Catesby his friend, Avhom he 
esteemed more dearer than any thing else in the 
world's” 

The full sentence of the law was inllicted on all 
the prisoners. 

Sir Everard Digby was put to the bar separately, 
after the conviction of the other seven. He pleadr 
ed Guilt}'; but afterwards fell into a speech,” in 
which he stated that ^*'the first motive which drew' 
liim into this action was not ambition or discontent- 
ment of his estate, neither malice to any in parlia- 
ment, but the friendship he bare to Catesby, which 
prevailed so much, and was so powerful with him, 
as that for his sake he w'as ever contented and rea- 
dy to hazard himself and his estate. The next mo-r 
live was the cause of religion, which alone, seeing 
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be provided^ It inny be added tliat his ou ii letters 
now place beyond a doubt liis accjuaintance witii 
this worst [)art of tlie conspiracy. Treslianij who 
died of disease in tlic Tower before he could be 
brouiiht to trial, retracted in the last hours of his 
life, all the evidence which on his first apprehen- 
sion he had g-iven a”“ainst Garnet ; protesting- upon 
his salvation that he had not seen him of sixteen 
years. Tliis statement was afterwards disproved by 
many witnesses, including; Garnet himself; and this 
Jesuit being; asked upon his trial what he thought 
of the perjury of Tresham, coolly answered that 
he thought he meant to equivocate. 

The trial of father Garnet did not take place till 
about two months aftcr^vards. It was regiirded by 
the government as an object of great importance to 
convict him, partly on account of the odium which 
^voufd redound to the whole order of Jesuits in Eng- 
land from the condemnation of their principal, and 
partly because lie was an old olfender in the trea- 
sons of Elizabeth's time, for which he had sued out 
his pardon on the accession of James. No pains 
therefore were spared, and no means were scrupled, 
to render the evidence complete. The confessions 
of the other conspirators had gone far to criminate 
him as an accessory before the fact, or at least a 
concealer of the plot ; but this testimony was not 
legally sufiicient for bis conviction. On this account 
he -was subjected to repeated examinations by privy- 
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iiiissible in any protestant court of justice;, but the 
crown lawyers contented themselves with showing 
that it was false in fact. Garnet had clearly been 
consulted out of confession; he had given letters of 
recommendatioiij and lent assistance in various cau- 
tious but efficacious methods to the conspirators; had 
sent a gentleman to apprize the pope of the plot^ as 
of a thing' which he could not but approve; and had 
absolved^ encouraged,, and relieved from scruples 
those engaged in it. On the whole he seems to 
have deserved condign punishment more^ and not 
less,, than any of the lay fanatics whose passions he 
had excited whilst he lulled their consciences; and 
the jury without hesitation brought him in Guilty. 

Nothing is more striking in Garnet's case^ thaii 
the studious publicity given to the wholeproceedings,, 
and the apparent solicitude of the great officers of 
the crown to avoid affording to the catholic party 
either just ground of complaint or occasions of car 
lumny. Lord Salisbury claimed of Garnet^ in open 
courtj an acknowledgement of the perfect humani- 
ty^ care and courtesy with which he had been treat- 
ed during his imprisonment; and stated that nothing- 
had been drawn from him by racking or any such 
bitter torments^" a matter ordinary^^' he saidj in 
other kingdoms^ though now forborne here.” On 
the same occasion he exposed the falsehood of a re- 
port that Bates had retracted the evidence which 
he had formerly given against Green way,, or Tes- 
mondj thejesuit; and he defended the animadver- 
sions on the peijury of Tresham which had been 
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Lord i\fr)i)(cag-le was rewarded for his communi- 
cation of the importaiU letter by a grant of crown 
land and a pension; and at his intercession^ the 
life of ins brother-in-law, Thomas Habington, was 
spared, on condition of his conlining himself for life 
within the county of Worcester. Ilabington was a 
man of literary habits, acquired chiefly during his 
former long- imprisonment, and lie calmly occupied 
the remaining forty years of his life in making col- 
lections for the history of his county, which were 
afterwards arranged and employed by Dr, Nash. 
Habington the poet, author of an elegant series of 
love-sonnets, entitled Castara, was his son. 

Two catholic peers, the lords Mordaunt and Stour- 
ton, were condemned in the star-chamber to fines, 
the first of 10,000, the second of 6,000 marks, on a 
suspiclo7i of participation in tlie plot, founded on 
their absence from parliament. To be bound by 
none of the rules of legal evidence, and to punish 
at discretion, were the peculiar privileges of this 
“ den of arbitrary justice,’^ as it is emphatically 
called by Osborn. A more severe infliction was in 
store for the earl of Northumberland: the relation- 
ship in which this nobleman stood to Percy the 
conspirator, Avho was also agent for his estates in the - 
north, caused his arrest two days after the disco- 
very. It was proved that Thomas Percy had called- 
on the earl at Sion, in his way to London, a few days 
before; and the probability that he might then have 
given some intimation to his friend and- patron to 
induce him to absent himself from parliament, ap- 
peared 
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pable of all offices for the future, and further sen'-- 
fenced to imprisonment in the Tower for life. 

Several petitions of this nobleman have been pre- 
served, earnestly praying- for some mitigation of . a 
doom scarcely less terrible than death itself: but it 
was long before he could obtain any abatement of 
his exorbitant fine, because, as the petitioner was- 
informed,, the sum was wanted for the payment of 
the queen^s debts; and it was not till the end of six- 
teen years that the intercession of a favorite, who 
had married one of his daughters, wrung from James 
an order for his liberation. The true cause of this 
inflexibility on the part of the king is still a mystery.. 
It is well known tliat this earl was extremely ob- 
noxious to Salisbury; but it appears improbable that 
any effects of this minister's hostility should have- 
survived himself so many years. 

On the reassembling of parliament, the house of 
commons passed with great eagerness a number of 
additional acts for the suppression or punishment of 
popery. By these statutes heavy penalties were 
denounced on absence from the established worship, 
on catholic baptisms, marriages and burials, and on 
sending children abroad for education. Recusants 
were declared incapable of holding- any offices, ju- 
dicial, civil, military or naval, or of practising law or 
physic; they were forbidden to come to the court, 
or to remain in London, unless they exercised some 
regular calling there, or to travel five miles from 
home without a license; and they were declared to 
.be, in all respects, as excommunicated persons. The 

oath 
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the wishe.s tlie leavs, or the scruples^ of a master to 
whom he felt himself necessary, and whom he pro- 
bably despised. In a letter addressed to Win wood, 
the minister commends this session of parliament 
for the relig’ious zeal of both houses, and the good 
laws made against popery and those firebrands 
Jesuits and priests, that seek to bring all things into 
confusion.” He then mentions with triumph the 
king’s resolution once more to banish them all, and 
to e.Kecutc the law without more forbearance upon 
the refractory. But in this resolution James soon 
slackened, if indeed he was ever sincere in profess- 
ing it; and it may safely be affirmed, that the only 
thing entirely agreeable to him in the acts of this 
session of parliament was a grant of three subsidies 
and six fifteenths, ^vhich the loyalty of the two houses, 
enlivened by a false report of the king’s assassination, 
which diffused a violent panic during several hours, 
induced them to grant to his necessities. The ex- 
ertions of Salisbury in the detection of the plot were 
rewarded by the order of the garter. 

A letter from sir Henry Nevil, a popular member 
of parliament, to Wiinvood, throws much light on 
the state of things at this juncture. 

‘‘ My lord (Salisbury) hath gotten much. love and 
honor this parliament by his constant dealing in 
matters of religion; some fruit of it was seen in his 
attendance to the installation, being such as, I dare 
avow, never subject had in any memory. I hope 
it will confirm and strengthen him in his good pro- 
ceedings. 


" For 
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majesty then got up, and would dauc.e with the queen 
ofSIieha; hut he fell df)wu and humhled himself be- 
fore lier, anti was carried to an inner chamber and 
laid on a bed of state; wiiich was not a little defiled 
with the jiresents of the queen which had been be- 
stowed on his i|;-arments; such as wine, cream, beve- 
rai;e, cakes, spices, and other “-ood matters. The 
entertainment and show' went forward, and most of 
the presenters went backward, or fell down; wine 
did so occupy their upper chambers. Now^ did ap- 
pear in rich dress, Paith, Hope and Charity: Hope 
did essay to spetik, but wine rendered her endea- 
vours so feeble that she withdrew, and hoped the 
king- would excuse her brevity: Faith was then 
alone, for I am certain she was not joined with good 
works, and left the court in a staggering condition: 
Charity came to the king’s feet, and seemed to cover 
the multitude of sins her sisters iiad committed; in 
some sort she made obeisance and brought g'iftSj 
but said she ivould return home again, as there Avas 
no gift which heaven had not alread}- given his ma- 
jesty. She then returned to Faith and Hope, avIio 
Avere both sick .... in the loAver hall. Next came 
Victory in bright armour, and by a strange med- 
ley of versification did endeuAmur to make suit to 
the king. But Victory did not triumph long; for, 
after much lamentable utterance, she Avas led aAAmy 
like a silly cajitive, and laid to sleep in the outer 
steps of the antichamber. Noav Peace did make 
entry, and strive to get foremost to the king; but I 
grieve to tell Iioav great AA-ratli she did discover unto 

those 
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self. I ^vish I was at home: 0 niS;, qucmdo te ai~ 
picicim ?' — And I will before prince Vaudemont 
cometh. 

hear the uniting- the kingdoms is no w at hand; 
when the parliament is hehk more will be done in 
this matter. Bacon is to manage all this affair^ as 

who can better do these state jobs If you 

would wish to see how folly doth grow,, come up 
quickly; otherwise stay w'here you are,, and medi- 
tate on the future mischiefs of -those our posterity^ 
who shall learn the good lessons and examples held 
forth in these days^” ' 

Of the behaviour of the king of Denmark during 
liis visit to Englandj another disgraceful trait is 
placed on record by the following letter addressed 
by Margaret countess of Nottingham,, a lady of the 
Stuart family, to the Danish ambassador; which is 
further interesting as a good specimen of the indig- 
nant style of a high-born woman of that day. 

” Sir, I am very sorry this occasion should have 
been offered me by the king- your master, which 
makes me troublesome to you for the present. It is 
reported fo me by men of honor the great w'rong 
the king of the Danes hath dbne me, when I was 
not by to answer for myself; for if I had been pre- 
sent, I would have letten him know how much I 
scoi’n to receive that wrong at his hands. I need 
not urge the particular of it, for the king himself - 
knows it best. I protest to you, sir, I did think as 


® NiigcBj i. 348, 
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ufCei’warcIs cliang’cdj and 'o. diet of 200 dislies ^vas 
appointed to l)e served up daily during- the time of 
his abode at court/’ 

Parliament met again on November 18^ 1606; 
and the union oF the two kingdoms was^ by the king’s 
command^ tlie first business brought before it. The 
jn-oposal was as ill-received as before; disrespectful 
things were said of Scotland and Scotchmen^ and 
various objections to the measure were stated with 
force and freedom. In this .state of the business^ 
the king, with his usual reliance on the effects of his 
own eloquence, took the somewhat irregular step 
of summoning the two houses to Whiteliall, to hear 
from his own lij)s a labored pleading in behalf of 
this his lavoritc scheme. The tone and language 
of this harangue are much less intemperate than 
those of his former speech on the subject; and it 
has the merit of conveying a good deal of informa- 
tion respecting the Scotch law, which the king' de- 
sired to bring to a more perfect conformity with 
that of England; but it abounds with sophisms, 
with puerilities, and even with indecorums, and, on 
the whole, can be accounted neither convincing- nor 
persuasive. The folloAving- passage must surely have 
e.xcited a smile : 

“ Some think that I will dra^v the Scotish nation 
hither, talking idly of transplanting trees out of a 
barren ground into a better, and of lean cattle out 
of a barren pasture into a fertile soil. Can any man 
displant you unless you will.!^ Or can any man think 
that Scotland is so strong to pull you out of your 

houses? 
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Sir John Harrington^ notwithstanding the disgUst 
at the manners of the court expressed in his former 
letter^ repeated his visit to it in the ensuing year^ 
arid to this circumstance we are indebted for the 
following lively delineation of some fresh traits in 
the motley character of James: 

“ It behoveth me now to recite myjournal^ re- 
specting my gracious command of my sovereign 
prince to come to his closet. When I came to the 
presence chamber^ and had gotten good place to see 
the lordly attendants,, and bowed my knee to the 
princCj I was ordered by a special messenger^ that 
is in secret sort^ to wait awhile in an outward cham- 
beij whence^ in near an hour waiting, the same 
knave led me up a passage, and so to a small room, 
where was good order of paper, ink and pens, put 
on a board for the prince’s use. Soon upon this, 
the prince his highness did enter, and in much good 
humor asked. If I was cousin to lord Harrington of 
Exton ? I humbly replied. His majesty did me some 
honor in inquiring my kin to one whom he had so 
late honored and made a baron; and moreover did 
add, we were both branches of the same tree. Then 
he inquired much of learning, and showed me his 
own in such sort as made me remember my exa- 
miner at Cambridge aforetime. He sought much 
to know my advances in philosophy, and uttered 
profound sentences of Aristotle and such like writ- 
ers, which I had never read, and which some are 
bold enough to say, others do not understand; but 
this I must pass by. The prince did now press my 

reading 
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henceforth became his favorite summer palace. A 
splendid entertainment was given by the secretary 
to the king’ arid court in honor of this transfer^ and 
Jonson composed for the occasion an elegant in- 
teiiudCj in which the Genius of the place was 
introduced to present a golden key to the cjueeri, 
on whom this residence appears to have been 
settled, 

The same able and indefatigable pen produced 
for the Twelfth night festival of the following year^ 
a counterpart to the mask of BlacknesSj called the 
mask of Beauty^ in which parts were taken by the 
queen and by fifteen ladies of quality. ‘Among these 
occurs the name of lady Anne Clifford^ daughter of 
the celebrated George earl of Cumberland, one of 
the remarkable women of her age. She was at this 
time in the bloom of youth, and just entering upon 
the theatre of the world in the characters of an 
heiress, a beauty, and a patroness of letters. The 
death of her father when she was ten years of age, 
had consigned lady Anne to the guardianship of 
her excellent mother, a lady of the house of Russell ; 
but she received her education chiefly under her 
aunt the countess of Warwick, principal lady of the 
bedchamber to queen Elizabeth, and the chief fe- 
male favorite of her discerning- mistress. No pains 
were spared in the cultivation of her mind ; that 
worthy man and correct writer Samuel Daniel was 
her tutor, and from him she acquired a fondness for 
his own pursuits of poetry and history, and a general 
love of reading which never forsook her. The steps 

taken 
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the northj assumed the office of hereditary sheriffess 
of Westmorlandj the public duties of which she dis- 
charg-ed in person^ and set herself seriously to the 
task of regulating- all around her. At the expense 
of 40^000/. she rebuilt or restored six mansions of 
her ancestors andabout thesame number of churches 
and chapelSj injured or demolished in the civil wars 
of Ciiarles’s reign ; she founded charitieSj encou- 
raged industry^patronizedlearning-j established strict 
order in her househokb andj to complete her cha- 
racteij took especial care to record her good works 
for the exaraplCj or admiration^ of posterity. It is 
said that no native of England has ever been so 
largely commemorated in stone and marble as this 
illustrious countess ; she also caused memoirs to be 
written of herself and her ancestry from her own 
dictation^ in which she celebrates^ without the least 
reserve^ her own extraordinary endowments both of 
body and mind ; and in her diaries^ which are still 
preserved^ she has gone so far as to chronicle the 
clipping.of her hair and the paring of her nails. Dr. 
Donne is reported to have said of .her during her 
youthj “that she could converse on any subject from 
predestination to slea silk^” She died in 1675 at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven. 

Among the Scotch favorites of the king^ none was 
at this time more distinguished than sir John Ram- 
sey^ whOj for his good service in stabbing the earl 
of GowriCj had been advanced by James to the title 


^ Untwistecl silk used in embroidery. 
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bratcd at court with every outward demonstration 
ofjoy ami lestivity, and twelve noblemen and g-en- 
tlemeUj live of them Eng'lish and seven Scotch,, con- 
sented to take ])arts in the classical mask produced 
on the occasion by Jonson under the title of The 
hue and ciy after Cuj)id/' Of this number were 
the three earls of Arundel,, Pembroke^ and Alont- 
g'omeiy. 'I'lic last of these Jias been already suffi- 
ciently commemorated : Pembroke^ his elder bro- 
tiier^ the nephew of Sir Philip Sidney^ lias received 
from the pen of lord Clarendon a splendid eulogium 
for witj learning, allability, disinterestedness and 
•renerositv: coiinnendations, however, which are 
balanced by the distinct admission of his noble pa- 
negyrist, that he indulged to himself the pleasures 
of all kinds almost in all excesses.” His accomplisli- 
inents, and, it is to be feared, his vices also, caused 
him to be rcgiirded as a model by the young cour- 
tiers of his time; he plunged into a sea of pro- 
digal expense in w'hich even his ample revenues 
Avere speedily swallo^vcd up; and, to retrieve his 
circumstances, he submitted to a marriage with one 
of the coheiresses of Gilbert earl of Shrewsbury, 
whose personal and mental qualities conspired to 
render her large fortune a dear purchase to a hus- 
band. In his political capacity, this nobleman had un- 
questionably the merit of being unbribed by Spain; 
for we are told that, in discussing the conduct of 
that court towards his own, he would sometimes 
rouse, to the trepidation” of king James. The 
monarch however esteemed him as a member of 

the 
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bue ilia mind ol' her son with the doctrines of that 
proscrihtui faith of which it i.? suspected that lie con- 
tinued throu»-h life a secret votary, and which he 
transmitted to his posterity. 

Tiie earl of Essex, who showed mucli kindness 
to .Vrundel wiien a boy, was wont to call him “the 
winter jicar,” and to predict that he would at last 
ripen into a grciiL and wise man. But the resen'e, 
the coldness, the exa«'“-eratcd self-importance, which 
a domestic education tends to produce, were in Arun- 
del never suniciently tempered by after-intercourse 
with the world; and amid the freedom, g’aiety and 
splendor of the courts of James and Charles, he in- 
llexibly preserved the haug-lity austerity of a feudal 
baron, Erom his earliest apjiearaiice at court he 
seems to have disdained compliance with the gor- 
geous fashions which then prevailed ; at his first 
lilting, usuallj^ an occasion of great cost and display, 
his equipage was remarked as “poor and penurious.'^ 
In after-life this singularity rather enhanced the 
dignity of his appearance, so that the earl of Carlisle 
Avas Avont to say, “Here comes the earl of Arundel 
in his plain stulf and trunk hose, and his beard in 
his teeth, that looks more like a nobleman than any 
of us.” Lord Clarendon, Avho did not love him, de- 
scribes his exterior to the same ellect, tlius : “It 
cannot be denied that he had in his own person, in 
his aspect and countenance, the appearance of a 
great man, Avhich he preserved in his gait and mo- 
tion. He Avore and alfected a habit very different 
from that of the time, such as men had only beheld 

in 
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tunity of mentioning that the regulation, by which 
must be understood the restriction, of building in the 
metropolis^ was a favorite object with James^ as it 
had been with his predecessor ; and a proclamation 
was issued as far back as the second year of his 
reign, straightly forbidding all increase of new 
buildings within the city of London and one mile 
thereof; expressly commanding all persons to build 
their forefronts and windows of all their new build- 
ings either of brick or stone^ by reason all great and 
well-grown woods were spent and much wasted ; so 
as timber for shipping waxed scarce 

Little attention however having’ been paid to this 
arbitrary edicts a second was issued about seven 
years afterwards^ and severe measures were adopted 
against the contraveners of the former one; who 
were summoned to the star-chamber^ and either 
compelled to pull down all such new erections as 
were obnoxious to the king’s decree, or else to re- 
deem them by the unmerciful fines which this de- 
testable tribunal seized every occasion of exacting 
as offerings to the rapacity of an iin/eeling and pro- 
digal prince. Lord Arundel certainly exhibited his 
preference of architectural taste to public virtue in 
lending his countenance to practices so arbitrary 
and tyrannical; and his eulogist would have done 
well to sink the topic entirely. 

Tbe high commission court was at this time in a 
state of extraordinary activity^ and one of its prin- 
cipal victims during the year 1608 was Nicholas 
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■ Tliese proceeding-s had in some degree the de- 
sired ellect; many puriUin ministers quitted the 
country with the most zealous of their followers and 
took refuge in tlic principal cities of Holland, where 
English presbyteriau churches were maintained by 
the States according to the provisions of a treaty 
witli queen Elizabeth. 

On April 19th ItiOS, the countiy was deprived of 
a wise and able minister in the person of Thomas 
Sackvil earl of Dorset, baron Buckliurst and lord- 
liigh-trcasurcr, who died suddenly at the council- 
table in the S2nd year of his age. No character of 
the time appears more worthy to excite the curiosity 
of posterity than the extraordinary man of genius 
who, after alfording in his youth the poetical model 
of Spenser, Avas in advanced life selected by queen 
Elizabeth to succeed to the station of lord Burleigh. 
It is mortifying to add, that there is no contempo- 
Tary of equal eminence of whom we possess so few 
anecdotes. His public life was a long, an active, 
and an honorable one; but we seldom find him act- 
ing singly, or in chief, excepting in his mission to 
Holland for the purpose of investigating the conduct 
of the carl of Leicester during his command in that 
country. The prudence, courage and integrity, 
with which he acquitted himself in this arduous in- 
quiiy, gained him the applause of the nation, and, 
after the death of her unworthy favorite, the esteem 
of Elizabeth. On various other public occasions 
during- her reign, we find him joined in commis- 
sion with the most considerable members of the 

council. 
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A ricli and polished style of elocjnence distin- 
’ij’tiislied him to the latest period of life. “ They 
much (aanmeiul his elociiticjii,” says Naiiuton_, "but 
more the excellency of his pen ; for he was a scholar 
and a person of a (jiiick dispatch (faculties that yet 
run in the blood); and they say of him, that his se- 
cretaries did little for him by the way of inditement, 
in which they could seldom please him, he was so 
facete and choice in his phrase and style: and for 
his dispatches, and the content he "ave to suitors, 
he had a decorum seldom since put in practice; for 
he had of his attendants that took in roll the names 
»)f all suitors, with tlie date of their first addresses; 
and these in tlieir order had hearin»-; so that a fresh 
man could not leap over his head that was of a more 
ancient edition, except in the iirg-ent aflairs of 
stated” 

In the star-chamber, where he often sat as ajud^-e, 
liis speaking' was hig'hly admired for its uncommon 
graces; but the only extant specimen of the powers 
of his style in prose occurs, where it would not be 
looked for, in his last will and testament, written in 
1G07; when, according- to the best authorities, he 
must have attained the age of eighty. In this paper 
Ids beloved wife, witli wdiom he had shared moi-e 
than fifty years of wedlock, is thus emphatically 
commemorated: " L/iprhmSj I give, will and be- 
queath unto the lady Cicilie countess of Dorset, my 
most virtuous, faithful and dearly beloved wife, — 
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obeyed; and nowtbatslieisg-one to God, her blessed 
name remainetli "lorious and famous to all posterity 
and' nations; 3 ^eaj even to the very uttermost ends 
of the world.” He speaks also with what must else- 
where have been entitled extreme adulation, of the 
virtues of James; and with magnificent eulog-ium 
of the character, public and private, of the earl of 
Salisbury; and having nominated him, together with 
the earl of Sulfolk, supervisors of his will, he thus 
concludes: — of who.se firm and true friendship 
like as I shall always rest with the greatest confi- 
dence, so must it be the Jess grievous unto mine if 
others, of \vhom I have right well deserved, shall 
nevertheless, u hen I am gone, perhaps soon forget 
the incmoiy of my deserts towards them ; C9nsider- 
ing as well the great incertitude of mortal comforts, 
as the common ingratitude of this iniquitous world, 
where, for the most part, mislikes and misconceipts, 
though never so unjustly. apprehended, are graven 
in brass, and good turns and benefits, though never 
so kindly bestowed, are written in the dust"^.” 

Such were the last honey-drops which distilled 
from this Nestor of the English state! Dr. Abbot, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, was chaplain 
to the earl of Dorset, and preached his funeral ser- 
mon: this is, of course, a set panegyric; on the 
whole, however, the topics of praise appear to be se- 
lected with judgement; though of his poetry not a 
word is said. Ilis hospitality and great housekeep- 


“ J^ccrage, by sir E. Brydges, art, Duke of Dorset. 
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conduct of the court of Madrid towards Great Bri- 
taiiij before and during- the period of these impor- 
tant negotiations^ is worthy of close observation; 
while it furnishes a striking view pf the overween- 
ing pride^ inveterate bigotry^ and treacherous poli- 
tics of the Spanish governmentj it also affords a just 
measure of the patience and long-sufferingof James, 
and of the low estimation to which the country of 
Elizabeth was reduced beneath his sceptre. 

A few extracts from the correspondence of sir 
Charles Cornwallis, the British ambassador, with the 
earl of Salisbury, published in Winwood’s Memo- 
rials, will illustrate these remarks. 

This night,” writes sir Charles Cornwallis in 
June 1606, “ it was said unto me, that a question 
was asked, whether I had preaching used in my 
house.? the party that did put the question saying, 
that I should do very well to forbear the exercise, 
considering that the king could not restrain the 
people if they should take offence. I said to the 
party, I should be well contented to receive the 
king’s restraint, for then should I be in hope within 
few days to enjoy the air of mine own country, and 
until then said, that upon every Sunday I had, and 
would, by God’s grace, have a sermon.” Notwithr 
standing this spirited and proper answer, repeated 
attempts were afterwai-ds made to alarm or cajole 
the ambassador into the surrender of this essential 
privilege of his office. Meantime the Spanish am^ 
bassador freely celebrated mass in London', and not- 
^vithstanding- the laws, English catholics were seh 

dom 
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court, and nuicli to the ^-mtilication of the Spanish 
peojjle. 

TIic treatment wlucli awaited British merchants 
tradin'^- to the fricndlj/ ports of Spain and Portu«-aI, 
is well exposed in the followin»* advertisements of 
our ambassador: 

“ There iiath lately been apprehended by the 
ofiice of Iiupiisition at Ayamonte and conveyed to 

Seville, one Thomas Ferres a merchant Plis 

trouble, as himself supposeth, ^Toweth out of the 
malice of a friar of our nation resident in that town; 
who, prevailing- not to draw him to subscribe to a 
form of confession and oath (the copy whereof I' 
send here inclosed), hath, as it seems, either by 
himself or some other of that malignant condition, 
procured him to be accused to the inquisitors. These, 
like hungry hawks, have been easily induced to seize 
upon so pleasing a prey, having not only laid their 
talons upon his person but upon his goods, . , .If in 
time I had known it, so much do I presume upon 
the favor I have here with the inquisitor-general 
(now president of Castile), as I would have hoped 
to have prevented his restraint, and procured a 
streighter.cell for the friar that hath been the cause 
of it. That malignant generation of our fugitive 
churchmen, employ not their studies so much how 
to serve God as to destroy men whom their general 
mother, our.dear country, hath made their brethren. 
Into a great and overt hatred they are of late en- 
tered Avith the inquisitor-general himself, in regard 
they take knowledge how much he respecteth me, 

and 
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ij;iven inay sulVice. All this time the duke of Leniui 
and the other ministers of Philip III. Avere lavish 
in tlieir j)rofessions of unbounded esteem for the 
kin^ of (ireut Britain, and they continued to feed 
ids representative with false declarations, false re- 
ports of their situation with the Dutch,' and false 
promises of redress of "-rievances. ■ “ Their friend- 
ship towards us," writes Cornwallis, I cannot more 
Jitly compare than to the. weather of this spring*, 
which we have found some one or two days c.v- 
treme hot, and for many days after as unseasonably 
c»)ld“." 

'Phe Spainish court, amongst its other artifices, 
had let fall a hint of the advantages of a marriage 
between prince Henry and the eldest infanta. To 
this overture the ambassador was instructed to lend 
a favorable ear; he proceeded however Avith cau- 
tion, u»ul after several alfected or real lluctuations 
of counsel on the part of Spain, — not unmixed Avith 
intimations that concessions on the point of religion, 
im})ossible to a catholic poAver, Avould be easy to a 
prince Avho Avas head of his oavu church, — the ne- 
gotiation Avas broken olf by an e.xplicit declaration 
of Philip IIL, that he could not bear to risk the sal- 
vation of his daughter by uniting her to an heretical 
prince. At the same time he Avas not ashamed to 
propose in her stead, to that A'ery prince, his niece 
of the house' of Savoy. Can it be believed, that 


“ See tlie eiitUe corrcsponileiice of Cornwallis in AViuwoocl, 
vol. ii. 
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(’on.siderablc miiiiher both of priests and laymen, 
James was delii' bled with tlie success of iiis e.xpedi- 
ent; and he had hei;;un to triumph over those sturdy 
reformists wln> lielieved the liostility of papists to all 
protestaiit governments radical and inlle.Kiblej when, 
to the equal confusion of hi/nself and of his catholic 
subjects, the sovereii^-n pontilf rose fiercely in de- 
fence of his obsolete prerogative of tlethronin”*; and, 
in a very earnest brief, alVectionately exhorted his 
faithful children to incur all tortures, and even the 
pains of martyrdom, rather than compromise with 
their consciences on so tender a point. The Englisli 
catholics demurred ; they even doubted, or alfected 
to doubt, the <^enuineness of the i)a[)al brief, till a 
second, couched in still more urgent language, ar- 
rived to explain it. 

Cardinal Hellarmiue from behind his Alps in- 
veighed ag-.iiust the criminal compliance of JJlack- 
well in taking' the oath ; and answei ed the letter 
which the archpriest had addressed to his catholic 
fellow countrymen in defence of it. Eather Pres- 
ton, a learned Benedictine, under the assumed name 
of AVidderinglon, vindicated the taking of the oath. 
James himself entered the arena incognito, armed 
with his ‘f Triplici nodo triplex cimcna/’ or Apology 
for the oath ; the best of his pieces. Bellarmine, 
one of the most skilful champions of papal usurpa- 
tion, published a learned reply to it; and Parsons, 
the first English writer of his church, and almost 
of his age, composed an eloquent and powerful one. 
Other replies and rejoinders followed ; subsequently 
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At Venice, the zeal of Wotton. for the literar}* 
success of his master had nearly produced more se- 
rious mischiefs. Sir Thomas Edmonds writes of the 
circumstance to Winwood as follows : Sir Henry 
Wotton hath had of late a £:reat contestation with 
the state of Venice, for that after they had received 
the king-’s books they did b}- public ordinance forbid 
the publishing of the same; which he took so ten- 
derly, as thereupon he charged them with the breach 
of their amity with bis majest}', and declared unto 
them, that in respect thereof he could not longer 
exercise his charge in the quality of a public mini- 
ster among them. This protestation of his was found 
so strange by that state, as they sent hither in great 
diligence to understand whether his majesty would 
avow him therein ; which did very much trouble 
them here to make a cleanly answer thereunto, for 
the salving of the ambassador’s credit, who is cen- 
sured to have prosecuted the matter to an over-great 
extremity 

It was in such pett}’ and miserable squabbles that 
James I. compromised his own dignity and the ho- 
nor of England, before the eyes of all the princes 
of Europe. 

Meantime, the" king was disgracing himself at 
home by a folly of a different kind, the adop- 
tion of a new and despicable minion whom we shall 
observe gradually thrust forward to the dictatorship 
of the court and almost of. the kingdom. This fa- 


* Winwood, iiL 77. 
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ever this inii^ht be, it was IVuni hi.s opportune frac- 
ture that tile pros[)erity of Carr took its date. The 
(lotiiii^- kin"- visited him daily, occupied liiinself with 
hi.s fortune, and even v.ith liis education, which lie 
found miserably delicient, and soon c.xhibited liim 
to the envyiii"- courtiers as the intercessor throu"-h 
Avhom all "-races were henceforth to be sou«-lit. On 
Ciiristmas eve 1G07, lie was kni"-htcd and sworn 
"-eutlenian of the bed-chamber; in the ensuing- 
Februai-}', sir George Cliaworth w rites to the earl 
of Shrewsbury that “ sir Robert Carr is now the 
especially graced inau‘‘;” and the following- letter 
of uncertain date, but proiiably not later tlian 1G08, 
marks the maturity of the royal phrensy, as well as 
the vile adulation of his court. 

Lord Thomas Howard to sir John Harrington. 

iMy good and tru«ty knight; 

If you have good will and good health to perform 
what I shall commend, you may set forward for 
court whenever it suiteth yourown conveniency : the 
king hath often inquired after you, and would readily 
see and converse again with the “■ merry blade," as 
he hath oft called you since you was here. I will 
now premise certain things to be observed by you 
toward well gaining our prince’s good affection : — 
He doth wondrously covet learned discourse, of 
which you can furnisli out ample means; he doth 


* Lodge, iii. 3G6. 
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taste and wliat pleaseth. In your discourse you 
must not dwell too long* on any one subject^ and 
touch but lightly on religion. Do not of yourself 
sayj This is good^ or bad';” but^ " If it were your 
majesty’s good opinion, I ni3'self should think so and 
so.” Ask no more questions than w.hat may serve 
to discover the prince’s thought. In private dis- 
course, the king seldom speaketh of any man’s tem- 
per, discretion, or good virtues ; so meddle not at 
all, but lind out a clue to guide you to tbe heart and 
most delightful subject of his mind. I will advise 
one thing; — the roan jennet whereon the. king* rid- 
eth every day, must not be forgotten to be praised; 
and the good, furniture above all, what lost a great 
man much notice the other day. A noble did come 
in suit of a place, and saw the king mounting, the 
roan; delivered his petition, which was heeded and 
read, but no answer was given. The noble de-r 
parted, and came to court the next day, and got no 
answer again. The lord-tre-asurer was then pressed 
to move the king’s pleasure touching the petitipn. 
When the king was asked for answer thereto, he 
said in some wTath, “ Shall a king* give heed to 
a dirty paper, when a beggar noteth not his gilt 
stirrups ?” Now it fell out that the king had new 
furniture when the noble saw him in the court-yard, 
but he was overcharged wuth confusion, and passed 
by admiring the dressing of the horse. Thus, good 
knight, our noble failed in his suit. I could relate 
and offer some other remarks on these matters. . . . 

“ You have lived to see the triin of old times, and 

what 
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somewhut oT a g-ood lionsewifc; has lived in a court 
in her tiinCjandl believe you may venture her forth 
again; but I know those would not so (juietly rest^ 
were Carr to leer on their wives^ as some do per- 
ceivOj yea, and like it well too they should be so no- 
ticed. If any mischance be to be wished, ’tis break-, 
ing a leg in the king’s presence, for this felloyvowes 
all his favor to that bout; I think he hath better rea-: 
son to speak well of his own horse than the king’s 
roan jennet. AVe are almost worn out in our endea- 
vours to keep pace with this fellow in his duty and 
labor to gaiji favor, but all in vain; where it endeth 
I cannot guess, but honors are talked of speedily for 
hinr\” 

The remarks of an intelligent foreigner on man- 
ners, characters, and the general state of a country, 
are always interesting and instructive, and their im- 

=> Nug(e, i. 390. — It is not easy to decide who .was the writer 
of this spirited letter; since there existed at this period no per- 
son who, according to modern usage, would be entitled lord 
Thomas Howard. I conceive him to have been Thomas Howard 
viscount Bindon, who succeeded his father in that title about 
. IGOO, and is said to have died soon after 1609. " It is possible, 
that the letter of sir John Harrington already cited as belonging 
to the year 1607, ought to be placed later and considered as 
liaving reference to a visit to court undertaken in Consequence 
of these persuasions of lord Howard ; but as one of the letters 
is undated, and the other manifestly wrong dated in the original 
edition of the NiigcefWO certainty on this head can be obtained. 

There were two other Thomas Howards, the. earl of Suffolk 
and his second son ; but the sentiments do not suit the first, and 
the second had at this time no title; afterwards he was earl of 
Berkshire. 
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curria^e^ lie discovers no kind of g-nicc or ro)-aI dig- 
nity. lie eats and drinks much, and disrc»“ards all 
regimen. Ilis chief exercise is hunting, for which 
he has so ^reat a fondness that he consumes in it 
both the principal part of his time, and it may be 
said himself also; for such continued and violent 
exercise must he rather pernicious than salutary. 
This is his lirst taste; his second is for books and 
literature, in which he professes to be greatly versed 
and to have ineriteil a high place. He has com- 
posed a moral and political piece, the Basilicon 
Boron; and also the. Apology, first printed anony- 
mously and not then known to be his, now entituled 
TripUci nodo IripLex cioicus. 

Occupied by these two pursuits, the king of 
England lives remote and almost entirely estranged 
from the most important cares and concerns of the 
state. Besides this mode of life, more that of a theo- 
logian than a prince, a hunter than a king,. he be- 
trays many other imperfections and defects, and thus 
refutes the opinion of an ancient sage, that states 
would be hajipy in which .either learned men were 
governors, or kings were men of learning. This 
king is held by many to be of a nature rather mild 
than cruel, and these endeavour to justify the con- 
tinued persecution of the catholics in England by 
saying, that lie permits it rather out of the necessity, 
of following the mode of government established by 
the late queen, than to gratify himself with their, 
sulferinu's and their blood. Others think that he is 
naturally little inclined to mercy, and that he conti- 
nues 
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The queen^ a sister of the king- of Denmark^ is 
praised as one of the handsomest princesses of, her 
time. She shows a noble spirit^ and is sing'ularly 
graceful courteous and affable. She delights beyond 
.measure in admiration and praises of her beautyj in 
which she has the vanity to think that she has no 
equal. Hence she makes public exhibitions of her- 
self in a thousand ways and with a thousand different 
inventions^ and sometimes to so great an excess^ 
that it has been doubted which went furthest^ — the 
king in the ostentation of his learnings or the queen 
in the display of her beauty. The queen is much 
attached to the free mode of life customary in Eng- 
land; and as she is very affable^, she often puts it in 
practice with the ladies whom she admits to the 
greatest intimacy^ visiting them by turns at their 
own hOuseSj where she diverts herself with private 
amusements^ laying aside all the dignity and majesty 
of a princess. 

She rails against the Italian jealousy of women^ 
and has more than, once said jestingly to the am- 
bassadors of Italian princes^ that their countrymen 
ought to be banished from England for fear of their 
introducing the fashion of jealousy. Her great pas- 
sion is for balls and public entertainments^ which 
she herself arranges^ and which serve as a public 
theatre on which to display her grace and beauty. 
She is fond of festivals after the mode of Italy^ has 
a great taste for every thing Italian^ and understands 
the language very well; so does also the king. 

As to the royal children^, the prince of Wales is 

now 
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seminaries above mentioned.” The cardinal adds, 
that the king’ apprehends an invasion of Ireland from 
the ports of Spain. On the other hand, he observes 
tliat tlie revolt of the Dutch provinces was princi- 
pally supported by tlie valor of the English auxili- 
aries, the best troops they ever had; and that should 
the war in Flanders recommence on the expiration 
of the tw’clve years’ truce,, the king* of Spain would 
dread their receiving- succours again from the same 
quarter. On the whole, he concludes that peace 
between these countries can be only nominal. It 
Avould have been well had king James settled his 
mind in a similar conviction“^. 


* The ‘‘ Description of England” by cardinal Bentivoglio has 
never been printed. The above translations were made from a 
transcript of a copy existing among bishop Tanner’s MSS. in 
tlie Bodleian libraryj obligingly communicated to me by B’. H. 
Bright^ Esq. . 
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The next day,, the prince^ witli his assistance 
all in livery^ and the defendants in their best bravery, 
rode in g’re'at pomp to convoy the king* to St. James's, 
^vhither he had invited him and all the court to sup- 
per (the cpieen only being- absent), {\nd there ended 
his table;- the allowance whei'eolj from the publish- 
ing- of his challeng-e, had been 100/. a day. If the 
charg-e do not hinder it, he would fain undertake 
another triumph, or show, against the king's day in 
March, and the queen would likewise have a mask 
against Candlemas or Shrovetide. She hath been 
somewhat melancholy of late about her jointure, 
that was not fully to her liking; whereupon, to give 
licr contentment, there is 3000/. a year added to it 
out of the customs, with a donative of 20,000/. to 
pay her debts. The lady Arabella’s business, what- 
soever it was, is ended, and she restored to her for- 
mer place and grace. The king- gave her a' cup- 
board of plate better than 2001. for a new-year's 
gift, and a thousand marks to pay her debts, besides 
some yearly addition to her maintenance; want be- 
ing thought the chiefest cause of her discontent- 
ment, though she be not altogether free from sus- 
picion of being collapsed. 

At a supper the last Aveek, made by the lady 
JElizabeth Hatton, there grew a question between 
the earls of Argyle and Pembroke about place, 
which the Scot maintains to be his by seniority, as 
being now become ail Britons. Our nobility now 
begin to startle at it (now it touches their freehold), 
but, for ought I hear, ’the king leaves it as he finds 

it. 
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was born at Stirling* castle on February 19j 1594. 
His fatiier committed his infancy to the joint care 
of tlie earl of Mar and of the countess his mother^ 
wlio had been his own nurse: both were persons of 
meritj who conciliated the esteem of their charge, 
and even his affection, though it is said that a natural 
austerity of temper, joined to a strict sense of .duty, 
effectually restrained the countess from any excess 
on tho side of indulgence. James and his queen 
lived habitually much apart; both were devoted to 
amusements, though of different kinds; and neither 
of them cherished their offspring with such tender- 
ness as to desire that they should receive education 
under their own eyes, or be domesticated beneath 
the same roof with themsHves. In consequence, 
the younger children were hoarded out in the fami- 
lies of different noblemen; whilst for the heir appa- 
rent a separate establishment was formed, almost 
immediately on his quitting his nurse, which, by the 
habitual carelessness of the king, was suffered- to 
become an immoderately expensive one. His prin- 
cipal attendants were, the earl of Mar as governor, 
and sir David Murray as gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, the latter of whom attended him into Eng- 
land, and never quitted him till his last breath. 

At five or six years of age, the prince was placed 
under the tuition of Adam Newton, a good scholar, 
Avho afterwards translated into Latin the king’s dis,- 
course ag-ainst Vorstius, and was remunerated for 
his services, somewhat irregularly for a layman, with 
the deanery of Durham, and afterwards with a ba- 
ronetcy. 
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young* pi’inee^ wliose qualities appeared likely soon 
to invest him witli personal consequence. Some 
aimed to inspire him with a taste for military glory; 
thus colonel Edmonds, a Scotch officer of merit 
serving in the Low-Countries, being directed to pro- 
cure for his higiiness a suit of armour, expressed his 
hopes that he would follow the footsteps of Edward 
the black prince, and added, 1 shall bring* with 
me also the book of Froissart, who will show your 
grace how the wars were led in those days; and 
what just title and right your grace’s father has be- 
yond the seas^” The. queen also, whose catholic 
and Spanish predilections have been already ad- 
verted to, made many attempts to mspire him with 
similar sentiments; and told him that she hoped 
one day to see him conquer Prance like another 
Henry V. M. Beaumont the French ambassador, 
in one of his letters, after taking notice of her ma- 
jesty’s immoderate ambition of governing, adds, that 
she used all her efforts to corrupt the mind of the 
prince by flattering his passions, and diverting him 
from his studies and exercises, representing* to him, 
out of contempt to his father, that learning was in- 
consistent with the character of a great general and 
conqueror, and proposing to him a marriage with 
the infanta of Spain But as Anne was a foolish 
without being* a fond mother to Henry, — for his bro- 
ther Charles ^vas the favorite, — her insinuations pro- 
duced little effect, To learning indeed he does not 

a Birch’s Life of prince llenrij^ p. 43, 

^ Ibid. p. 46, 
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ing’ the commutation of wardship and purveyance 
for a stated yearly revenue. 

On these intimations^ memorials and petitions 
flowed in from all quarters^ filled with complaints of 
malversation and abuse in various departments^ and 
especially in the proceeding's of the high commissioq 
court: but no redress ensued; nor did better success 
attend the long-agitated project of the abolition of 
^vardship, on the terms of wliich the king and par- 
liament could never come to an agreement^ owing* 
to exorbitant claims on one side and a marked dis- 
trust on the other. 

The question of the unions which was revived by 
a courtly member in some long* orations^ is said to 
have been ''' whistled down” in the lower house. 
Meantime the business of supplies went on slowly 
and sullenly; members ventured to observe^ that it 
vvas idle to bestow extraordinary sums of money on 
^ prince who gave' away with one hand all that he 
received with the other; and the existing* abundance 
of gold and silver in Edinburgh was pointedly al- 
luded to. The ill-humour of the house was aggra- 
vated by the excessive indiscretion of the king; who 
openly at his own table expressed his contempt for 
the common-law of England^ — so favorable to the 
liberty of the subject^ — in coniparison with the civil 
law; a declaration of sentiment the more formidable^ 
because a vehement contention had been for some 
time carried on between these rival judicatures^ on 
the subject of the writs of prohibition by which the 
courts of common law had been accustomed to ex- 
ercise 
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1 will not be content/' lie says^ that my power 
be disputed upon ; but I shall ever be willing- to 
make the reason appear of all my doings,, and rule 
my actions according to my la\vs." 

''I’he rest of the speech treated of grievances,, of 
his supposed preference of the civil law/ and of his 
desire of a pecuniary supply; on all which heads he 
subdivided and distinguished,, in a manner more 
fitted to conlirm than remove the apprehensions of 
those members of either house who regarded them- 
selves as the appointed conservators of English laws 
and liberty. It appears from an allusion in the 
king’s speechj that many of the members took down 
Ills words; and we learn from other authority that 
those of the more serious sort” Avere much grieved 
and olVended at the profane parallel Avhich he had 
dared to draw. 

At length the commons voted a supply considera- 
bly inferior to the royal demandj and in the month 
of July parliament Avas prorogued to the ensuing 
October. 

In this year died sir John Spencei’j formerly lord- 
mayor of Londoiij respecting Avhom some circum- 
stances have been recorded Avorthy of notice as illus- 
trative of manners and private life. He was perhaps 
the richest citizen of his time; but the amount of his 
wealth cannot be ascertained; it was variously stated 
at three, live and eight hundred thousand pounds. 
His opulence hoAvever AA-as so noted that one of the 
pirates of Dunkirk, avIio during this and the follow- 
ing- reign exercised their outrages Avith impunity on 

the 
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horses for my own saddle/ that none shall dare to 
lend or borrow : none lend but I, none borrow but 
you. AlsO;, I would have two g-entlewomen^ lest one 
should be sicl/ or have some other let Alspy believe 
itj it is an undecent thing- for a gentlewoman to stand 
mumping alone^ when God hath blessed their lord 
and lady with a great estate. Also^ when I. ride 
a-huntingj or a-hawking;, or travel from one house 
to another^ I will have them attending; so^ for either 
of those said .women^ I must and will have for either 
of them a horse. Also^ I will have six or eight gentle-: 
men; and I.will have my two coaches^ one lined with 
velvet to myself with four very fair horses; and a 
coach for my women^ lined with cloth and laced with 
gold^ otherwise with scarlet and laced with silver, 
with four good horses. Also, I will have two coach- 
men, one for my own coach, the other for my wo- 
men. Also, at any time when I travel, I will be al- 
lowed not only caroches and spare horses for me and 
my women, but I will have such carriages as shall 
be fitting for all, orderly, not pestering my things 
with my women's, nor theirs with either chamber- 
maids, nor theirs with wash-maids. Also, for laun- 
dresses, when I travel, I will have them sent away 
before with the carriages, to see all safe. And the 
chambermaids I will have go before, that the cham- 
ber may be ready, sweet and clean. Also, for that 
it is undecent to crowd up myself with my gentle- 
man-usher in my coach, I will have him to have a 
convenient horse to attend me, either in city or 
country. And I must have two footmen. And my 

desire 
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with pomp and- ceremony scarcely inferior to a co- 
ronation, occupied the court in the summer of 1610. 
On May the oOth the prince was met at Chelsea, 
on his way from Richmond to Whitehall, by the 
lord-mayor and corporation of London; attended 
by Neptune riding- on a dolphin and a sea-goddess 
on a wjiale, who greeted him with appropriate 
speeches; on his landing at Whitehall-stairs the 
officers of the royal household received and con- 
ducted him to the king and queen in the privy- 
chamber. The following Sunday, five-and-twenty 
knights of the bath were made, and the next day the 
king proceeded to the creation, in a great hall of 
the old palace at W estminster, in presence of both 
houses of parliament, of the lord-mayor and aider- 
men and of several foreign ambassadors. After all 
had taken their places, the prince entered, in a sur- 
coat of purple velvet close girt, and kneeled on the 
highest step of the throne: he was preceded by the 
lord-chamberlain and earl-marshal, after whom fol- 
lowed the knights of the bath, then garter king at 
arms bearing the patent, and lastly several noblemen 
bearing the robes, the train, the sword, the ring, the 
rod, and the cap and crown; with all of which he 
was invested during the reading of the patent by the 
earl of Salisbury. The prince then with a low re- 
verence offering to depart, the king stepped to him, 
took him by the hand, kissed him and placed him in 
the seat on his left hand. Afterwards, the prince 
dined in state, being served at table by noblemen 
with all the ceremony erer. observed towards the 

king 
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u tlironc ii) llie form of a pyramid^ eleven of whom 
\vere explained to represent the same number of 
heroical (jueens of dilferent ao’es and countries; the 
twellth was the ({ueen of Great Britain in jn'opria 
persona, whom tlic poet had disting’uished by the 
name of Belanna, and w'ho was unanimously elected 
by the other rr)yal ladies to form the apex of their 
])yramid, as unitiii"- in her single person all the 
virtues with which each of them was separately 
adorned! 

The third and last day dedicated to tlie honor of 
the prince of \V'ales, was distinguished by a splendid 
tilting; a kind of ex-crcise exceedingly to the taste 
of Henry, whose thoughts were always running 
u])on military glory, and at whose- name Jonson had 
poetically represented the goddess of Chivalry as 
starting from a lethargic slumber. The noblemen 
and gentlemen who appeared in the lists glittered 
in gilded and inlaid armour; and gold, silver, fine 
embroidery, and even gems and pearls, enriched 
tlieir habiliments and the trappings of their horses. 
The earl of Pembroke displayed tw'o caparisons of 
peach coloured velvet, and yet," says a spectator, 
the lord Walden carried away the reputation of 
braverp (richness of decoration) for that day." The 
evening closed Avith a naval fight, and an attack by 
ships of Avar upon a castle built in the Avater oppo- 
site to the court, from Avhich fire-AVorks Avere also 
exhibited*^ 


“ Compare Birch’s Prince Henry; Winwoocl, vol. ill. ; Ben 
Jonsou’s iVorks. 
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with much cruelty and contumely in the prison ; but 
he Avent forth to meet his death Avith a firmness., and 
displayed in his last moments a picty^ Avhich strongly 
moved the hearts of all tlie spectators^. Drury, 
another of the subscribers of the protestation of al- 
leg’iance, had previously undergone the penaUies of 
high treason under similar circumstances. 

About this time., church and state were finall\’ de- 
livered from an active and miscliievous enemy by 
the death of Parsons the Jesuit: — a name loo cele- 
brated in the controversial and political history of 
his age to be dismissed in silence. 

Robert Parsons Avas born at Nether Slowey in 
Somersetshire; the vicar of the parish, previously a 
canon -regular, look charge of his education and .sent 
liiin to Raliol college, O.xford, Avhere his general abi- 
lities, and especially hi.s kccnnc.ss as a disputant, and 
his satirical talents, soon raised him into repute, but 
procured him many enemies. Ije obtained a fellow- 
ship in 1572 and became a noted tutor; but in less 
than two years he resigned his .situation, and {piit- 
ting England repaired to Ijovain. "riie motive.s of 
this abrupt departure are variously reported; the 
protestants allirin that tiie detection of some pecula- 
tions of which he had been guilty as Inir.-ar of his 
collciic, rendered his retreat expedient; the catho- 
lies ascrilie it solely to his discontent with Uie e-^la- 
blished reliiiion of his country, h'roin Lovuin Ihir- 
.sons proceeded to Padua, and devol •{' hiiuielf for .'i 
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of the Eng-Iish government aguinst catholics^ mul 
in a piece of devotion entitled the “Christian direc- 
tory/’ which proved extremely popular/and was read 
and praised even by protestants. He liad also com- 
posed that virulent invective called “Leicester’s com- 
monwealth/’ one of the most efficient libels on re- 
cordj sincCj notwithstanding' its malice and evident 
exaggeration^ it has been held to contain truths 
sufficient to blast the reputation of that haled favo- 
rite to all posterity. The talents of father Parsons 
for political affairSj or intriguCj were not less con- 
spicuous than his powers as a writer. “The supe- 
riority of his geniuSj and the natural turn he had for 
business^” says a catholic historian^ “gave him a 
place among the great men of his age; his thoughts 
were penetrating, and his judgement solid and well- 
regulated : and, which are two necessary (jualilica- 
tions in a projector, he was calm u])on consultations 
and patient under disappointments'^.” To these (pia- 
lities he added a good address, a talent for conver- 
sation, which served to counteract the unfavorable 
impression of a harsh and forbidding countenance; 
great exactness in the performance of his priestly 
functions, and, in a certain sense of the words, ir- 
reproachable morals. But his violent love of power, 
and the contentiousness of his sjiirit, involved him 
in perpetual disputes, and made him almost as many 
enemies amongst catholics as protestants. 

He took several journeys into .Spain; and, hectmi- 
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lc*r\vai'(Is nrclibisliopj ^vilo was present iit llie.se pro- 
ceedings, ami uliosc party atUicluneiUs would natu- 
rally incline him to listen with favor to any evidence 
ot the reality of the Gowrie con.spiracy, speaks thus 
ol this allair: " ^V helher or not 1 .should mention the 
arniij^nnient and e.vecntion of Geor»-e Sprot, who 
.sullered at Kdiahuri^h, I am doubtful. His confes- 
sion, though voluntaiy and con.slant, carrying small 

probabilit}* It .seemed to be a very fiction, and 

a mere invention of the man’s own brain; for neither 
did he sliow the letter, nor could any wise man think 
that Gowrie, who went about the treason so secret- 
ly, would have communicated the matter to such a 
man a.s Logan was known to be‘‘.” 

Wh'th Dunbar however and the courtiers, this evi- 
dence passed for triumphant demonstration of all that 
was before dubious; and it allbrded a fresh occasion 
of humiliating the prcsbytcrians, who had avowed 
theirdisbelief with so much boldness and pertinacity. 
A circumstantial narrative of the wdiole affair was 
immediately published, and Abbot introduced it by a 
long preface abounding in that gross and solemn 
adulation characteristic of the clerical eulogists of 
James I. Soon after his return, this divine was con- 
secrated to the sec of Litchlield and Coventry ; 
translated to London at the end of a month, and en- 
throned at Lambeth in little more than a year. 

The dispatches of sir Ralph Wiuwood from Hol- 
land, during the summer of IGIO, furnish some not 
uninteresting notices of men and things. In one of 

“ See Robertson’s S'collancL p. 476, edit. 1791. 

them , 
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set,, your lonlyhij) may untiersiaiid by these g-entle- 
inen, wlu) were tiieu present : wherein he hath of- 
iered an irreparabJe injiny to my lord-general who 
hath treated lnin_, as he hath done them all, with a;i 
exceeding- love and kindness.” 

This characteristic anecdote may serve to intro- 
duce one of the most sin^-niar personages of his age, 
bnown to ])oslority as lord Herbert of Chirbury. 
He was the eldest son of sir Richard Herbert, a gen- 
tleman of family and fortune, the possessor of Mont- 
gomery castle, and was born in 1581. At the age 
of 15 he \vas married to an heiress of his own name 
and blood, who ^vas six 3 X‘ars older than himself; 
the lady’s father having absurdly bequeathed his es- 
tates to his daughter on the express condition that 
she should marry a Herbert,’ and Edward being the 
only one of the' race of an age and condition to pre- 
tend to her. After tying' the indissoluble knot, the 
boy-bridegroom, accompanied by his wife and mo- 
ther, returned to his studies at O.xford. Having 
completed his education, he went up to London; 
and in his own memoirs he has thus related his 
introduction to the queen : Not long' after this, 

curiosity rather than ambition broug’ht me to court; 
and as it was the manner of those times for all men 
to kneel down before the great queen Elizabeth,- who 
then reigned, I was likewise upon my knees in the 
presence-chamber when she passed by to the chapel 
at Whitehall. As soon as she saw me, she stopped, 
and, swearingher usual oath, demanded. Who is this? 
Every body there present looked upon me ; but no 

man 
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that not one of these adventures ends in a duel; 
though in no age were duels more frequent or more 
latal. Some good oflices of friendsj some interpo- 
sition of the privy-council, or some strange failure 
ot resolution on the ])art of his adversary, always oc- 
curs ; and the good-natured reader is spared the 
recital of wounds and slaim'htcr. 

O 

In was in the year 1608 that sir Eduard, weary 
of the restraints of the conjugal life into which he 
had so prematurely entered, weary even of literary 
pursuits, to which, notwithstanding the impetuosity 
of his temperament, he had devoted himself with 
constancy and success, left his wife in some discon- 
tent, and set out oil a tour in Prance. His life af- 
fords an amusing account of his adventures at the 
French court, amongst which he takes care to com- 
memorate the very extraordinary civilities shown 
him by the queen, in placing him next her chair, 
^^not without the wonder of some and the envy of 
another : ” he also describes a residence .of some 
months at a country seat of the constable de Mont- 
morenci, where he employed himself in learning "to 
ride the great horse,” and in hunting wolves ; and 
further signalized his courage in single combat 
against a wild boar. 

On his return, he was favorably received by 
James, and still more so by his queen, to whom he 
had been charged to present a scarf from the prin- 
cess of Conti, and who, after tins introduction, asked 
him many questions respecting the French court, 
apd commanded him to wait on her frequently. He 

soon 
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lonlijliip came to have it, he answered that he had 
lieard so many brave things of me, that he got a 
copy of a picture, Avhich one Larking- a painter drew 
for me. . . . But not only the earl of Dorset, but a 
g-rcater person than I wdJl liere nominate, got an- 
other copy from Larking*, and, placing it afterwards 
in her cabinet, (w-ithout that ever I knew such a 
thing was done,) gave occasion to those that saw it 
after her death, of more discourse than I could have 
^yis^led^.” This greater person was undoubtedly 
the cpieen ; to whom also the following very remark- 
able passage must refer ; And now in court a great 
person sent for me divers times to attend her; which 
summons though I obeyed, yet God knoweth I de- 
clined coming to her as much as conveniently I could, 
without incurring her displeasure ; and this I did, 
not only for very honest reasons, but, to speak inge- 
niously, because that affection passed between me 
and another lady (w'ho I believe was the fairest of 
her time) as nothing could divert it^.’"’' 

The adventurous disposition of Herbert carried 
him abroad again in the year 1614; when he en- 
tered into the service of the prince of Orange. Two 
years after he was sent ambassador to France; where 
he printed for the instruction of philosophical readers 
his celebrated book De Vei'itate/’ a system of na- 
tural religion ; his life and history of Henry VHI., 
composed under the correction of king James, was 


Life of lord Herbert, p. 84. Ib id, p. 86v 
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to liecU'j he picked out sir Henry Neville, command- 
ing* him to answer according* to his conscience. 
Thereupon sir Henry Neville did directly answer to 
the first ; that he thought indeed his majesty was in 
want, and that according* to the relation of his coun- 
cil. ^ Then,’ said the king, tell me whether it 
belongeth to you that are my subjects to relieve me, 
or not?’ ^To this,’ quoth sir Harry, ^1 must an- 
swer with a distinction ; where your majesty’s ex- 
pense groweth by the commonwealth we are bound 
to maintain it; otherwise, not.’ And so, continuing 
his spcecli, he gave a note, that in this one parlia- 
ment they had already given four subsidies and seven 
fifteenths ; which is more tlian ever was given by 
any parliament, at any time, upon any occasion; and 
yet withal they had no relief of their grievances. 
Then was his majesty instant to have him declare 
what theirgricvanccs were. ‘To all theirgrievances,’ 
said sir Harry, ‘ I am not j)rivy, but of those that 
have come to my knowledge I will make recital;’ 
and so began to say, that in matter of justice they 
could not have an equal proceeding (aiming per- 
haps at his majesty’s prerogative, nullum tempus 
occurret regi) ; and then falling upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the marches of Wales, sir Herbert Croft took 
tlie word out of his mouth; otherwise, it was thought 
sir Henry, being charged upon his conscience, 
would have delivered his judgement upon all, in 
^vhat respect soever it might be taken 


Winwootl, iii. 235. 
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CiJAPTEU XII. 

1611, 1612. 

Adveniui'cs oj luil^ Arabella S tuart.—Ajfuir of Vorstiiis . — 
Bnniing of Legale and iVightman for heresy^. — Arbitrary 
modes of raising money. — Institution of baronets. — Fro. 
clamation against resort of Scotchmen to court. — National 
animosity. — Quarrel bctisccn Ramsey and Montgomery . — 
Other quarrels. — Execution of lord Sanquar. — Death and 
character of the earl of Salisbury, — his letters to his son, 
— Royal marriages proposed. — Arrival of the elector Pa- 
latine,— Death of prince Henry, — Rumors on this subject. 
— Proof of his not being poisoned. — His funeral sermon 
by Hall. — ^University poems to his honor by various poets, 
— Account of Donne. — Extracts from his letters. 

Circumstance perfectly insig’nificant to all but 
the unfortunate parties whose happiness it involved, 
was able to disturb for a moment the uneventful 
tranquillity of this period of the reign of James. 
The nearness of lady Arabella Stuart to the Eng- 
lish throne, subjected her to the obligation of form- 
ing no matrimonial connexion without the concur- 
rence of the king; and a very weak and unworthy 
jealousy appears to have inspired James, as well as 
his predecessor, with the resolution of keeping her 
single. Against this species of tyranny. she was 
much disposed to rebel; and, undeterred by a cen- 
sure which had been passed on her a short time 
previously for listening to a clandestine proposal, 

she 
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ileity^ und^ suapeiuling- his amiisementy he satdovVli 
ill earnest to the perusal. Such was his dilig-ence 
in the task^ that in the space of an hour he had col- 
lected a copious list of the heresies contained in this 
performance. The author was Conrad VorstiuSj 
on whom the, states of Holland had just conferred 
the professorship of divinity at Leyden_, vacant by 
the death of Arminius^ whose leading* doctrines were 
held by Vorstius. James^ vehemently alarmed at 
the encouragement thus afforded by his allies to 
dogmas which he regarded as pernicious and abo- 
niinablej wrote instantly to Winwood, commanding 
him to signify to the States his detestation of these 
heresies^ and of all by whom they should be tolerated* 
So extraordinary an interference astonished the 
Dutch authorities^ and they -coolly replied^ that if 
Vorstius should be found guilty of the errors im- 
puted to him^ lie should not retain his office.: an 
answer which fell so far short of the vigorous results 
anticipated by the sceptred polemic, that he Judged 
it necessary, after causing* the book to be publicly 
burned in London, and in both the English univer- 
sities, to address to his allies such an admonition as 
should leave them in no uncertainty respecting the 
course which it became them to pursue. If per- 
adventure,” says the king*, this wretched Vorstius 
should deny or' equivocate upon those blasphemous 
points of heresy and atheism which already he hath 
broached, that perhaps may move you to spare, his 
person, and not cause him to be burned (which ne- 
ver any heretic better deserved, and wherein we 

will 
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Iiave been fairly heard in his own defence; indivi- 
duals were also found hardy enoug-h to stigmatize 
the interference of his Britannic majesty as an un- 
warrantable intrusion; and the monarch found it 
expedientj in the conclusion of a tract which he pub- 
lished against VorstiuSj to descend considerably from 
the loftiness of his former language. 

It is very unlikely, he observes, that he should 
have any thought of practising* against the tranquil- 
lity of his good friends the States, on so poor a cause 
as this; much more of proposing by it the advance- 
ment of any designs of his own ; having discharged 
his conscience in this matter, he now refers the 
whole management of it to those to whom it b“elongs; 
and for the author himself^ the worst that he wishes 
him is, that he may sincerely return into the high 
beaten pathway of the catholic and orthodoxal faith.” 
But the importunity of James and of the Gomarists 
became at length etfectual; Vorstius was expelled 
with disgrace from the seat of learning to which he 
had been invited with every mark of public respect; 
he was driven to wander about from place to place, 
and to shrowd himself m obscurity .from the furious 
pursuit of his implacable enemies; and he died just 
as he had at length attained an honorable and hospi- 
table asylum. It may be added, that this persecuted 
teacher was a man of unblemished morals, fervent , 
piety and distinguished learning; and that no theolo- 
gian of his day appears to have applied so much of phi- 
losophical criticism to the argumentations of divines 
and schoolmen, to have asserted the right of private 

judgement 



Kdwarcl chcirg'cd willi enlertaining* the 

errors ot ten hjL*resiarchs, among* whom were enu- 
merated Cerinthus_, jManiclueuSj Simon Magus, and 
tlie Analjaptists. A third victim was prepared: but 
tlie la^vyers liad started several objections to the le- 
gality of the procceding-s, and it was discovered that 
sucli examples, however salutary in themselves, 'were 
no longer adapted to the state of public sentiment 
in England. A dangerous compa.ssion' was excited 
b3' the constancy of sulVercrs, who refused, even at 
the stake, to save themselves by a recantation; and, 
on the ^vhole, it was Judged preferable in future to 
suller such culprits to moulder away in solitary 
dungeons removed from the sight and sympathy of 
every fello\v-crealure. King James was the last 
sovereign of this country by whom Sinithfield fires 
were lighted’^ 

Meantime, the prodigality of the king and the. 
luxury of the court kept their usual course. The 
queen's debts were great and urgent; even the 
large income of the prince of Wales was found in- 
adequate to the rapacit}^ of the unprincipled crew 
who had forced themselves into his service; and the 
revenues of the monarch himself were swallowed up 
by the ceaseless demands of his minion Carr, now 
created viscount Rochester and a privy-councillor, 
and by the multitudes of Scotchmen who were con- 
tinually arriving to share the spoils of their unresist- 
ing sovereign. The treasury was totally exhausted; 


Fuller’s Church Histoi'i/, b. x. p. 6?. 

and 
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wilh lord Coke’s dcclanition a siiort time -beforej of 
the illeijality ol all "'rants of penal forfeitures^ 
Anion"'st the ways and means resorted to by the 
kill"*, are to be mentioned the revival of an obso- 
lete law eompellin"' all persons possessed of 40/. a 
year in land to com{)(»und for not receiving' the or- 
der of kni"'hthood ; and the introduction of the di"'- 
nity of baro!ietj which was olfered for the sum of 
1000/. to any person wlio tliou"'ht tit to become a 
purchaser. Salisbury is said by some to have been 
tile author of this latter device, thon^-h it more pro- 
bably ori"'inated with sir Robert Cotton: he was 
howewer accounted ajiromoter of it; for, when the 
king' hesitated, from the fear of olfending' the gentry 
by creating a new rank above them, the minister is 
said to have replied; Tush, sir! the money will do 
you good, and the honor will do them very little.” 
It was indeed barely and simply a patent of prece- 
dency above knights and esquires, and, being made 
attainable by money and money only, scarcely de- 
served at its lirst institution even the name of an 
honor or a dignity. Yet the vanity of mankind 
swallowed the bait; the royal promise of restricting 
the whole number of baronets to 200, kept up the 
price and augmented the eagerness of purchasers : 
but no sooner was the number completed than the 
limitation was forgotten, and no one who could pro- 
duce the requisite fee of admission had ever cause 
to lament that his application came too. late. 


" Bircli’s Prince llcnrj^ p. 2‘20, and Appendix xvrii. 
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black string’ he wore in Iiis eai’j — a fashion ^lien 
much in use'-h”' 

A tliircl Scotch offender^ much more heinously 
g’uilty than either of the former, on whom James 
about this time found it necessary to execute justice, 
was Ci’ig’liton lord Sanquar, whose case was remark- 
able. In a trial of skill with Turner, a fencing’- 
master, in which it should appear that one or both 
parties lost tlieir temper, Sanquar had had an eye 
thrust out the foil of his antagonist: five years 
afterwards, he revenged the blow by causing two 
hired assassins to shoot the unfortunate man in the 
midst of his school. The conduct of James on the 
occurrence is thus described by the eulogizing elo- 
quence of Bacon on the arraignment of the offen- 
der: — This murther was no sooner committed, 
and brought to his majesty’s ears, but his just indig- 
nation, wherewith he was first moved, cast itself into 
a g-reat deal of care and prudence to have justice 
done: first came forth his proclamation, somewhat 
of a rare foi’in, and- devised, and in effect dictated, 
by his majesty himself, and by that he did prosecute 
the olfendefs, as it were, with the breatli and blast 
of his mouth: then did his majesty stretch forth his 
long arms; — for kings have long arms when they 
will extend them, — one of them to the sea, where 
he took hold of Gray shipped for Luedia, who gave 
the first light of testimony; the other arm to Scot- 
land, and took hold of Carlisle ere he was warm in 

^ Osborn’s King James, c. 27. 

his 
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g-reat minister, the earl of Salisbury, wlio, after a 
long- and painful decay, expired at Marlborough on 
his road from Bath to London, on May 24th 1612, 
in the fifty-first year of.his age. 

As the son of Burleigh ; as the last great states- 
man of the school of Elizabeth ; as the patron of 
Dutch independence; as the avowed enemy of the 
• Spanish alliance, and the chosen object of the calum- 
nies, tlie hostilities, and even the assassination-plots, 
of the Jesuits and other popislx fanatics, Salisbui-y 
had originally firm holds on the affections of the 
English people : nor did his temper or manners op- 
pose any bar to popularity : he bore authority with 
meekness, and was not subject to the gusts of pride 
and passion. Cheerful, mild, insinuating, affable 
and full of bounty, he strongly attached his im- 
mediate' dependents, and gave great satisfaction to 
those -who applied to him on matters of business. 
Even towards the rivals, or opponents, whom he was 
^accused of conducting to their ruin, Essex and Ra- 
leigh, his deportment had ever been decent and ap- 
parently humane, and he at least avoided the gra- 
tuitous baseness of trampling on the fallen. In the 
official virtues of diligence, order, promptitude and 
dispatch, no one could excell him ; and the reforms 
which he introduced into the management of the 
exchequer, the active and enlightened encourage- 
ment which he extended to the infant manufactures 
of the country; his skilful conduct in foreign trans- 
actions, and his wise and effectual cares for the im- 
provement of Ireland, and especially for the esta- 
blishment 
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privifeg'cSj and to iiidulg’c her in the despotism wliich 
she loved, confident that she would use it, on the 
whole, like a parent of her people. But on her death, 
it was its wish and purpose to resume its own, and 
to confine the foreign king- Avhoni it had been pleas- 
ed to acccjit as her successor, within the bounds, of 
Jaw'. A party, of which Raleigh was perhaps the 
head, had even confederated for the purpose of im- 
posing- certain specific limitations and conditions on 
the king- ot Scots before his admission ; but all these 
designs in favor of libertj' had been baffled by the 
management of Salisbury, who early discovered to 
what e.vccss James was disposed to carry his prero- 
gative ma.xinis, and for his own purposes resolved to 
indulge him in this mischievous inclination to the 
utmost. • It is one of the cliarges brought by Wel- 
don against this minister, that he burned cartload 
of precedents Avhich spoke the subjects liberties 
and whether this unsubstantiated charge be found- 
ed in truth or not, it is certain that he often both 
spoke and acted as if no such precedents had ever ex- 
isted. He is said to have told the king that he might 
safely ride the English people, and need no bridle 
but their asses ears ; and the leading measures of 
his administration were in character with so vile a 
suggestion. Such were, the attack upon the free- 
dom of elections in the first session of James’s par- 
liament; — the arbitrary augmentation of the customs 
by royal authority ; — the creation of a number of 
new, oppressive and illegal patents ; — and the revi- 
val of tile old feudal 6x3060115 ; — the detestable doc- 
trines 
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there is nothing' conclusive ; and it was certainly a 
prevalent opinion at the time^ that he was menaced 
with disgrace. The evidence of DoiinCj who lived 
much with courtiers,, is of some weight; but a much 
stronger testimony^ and probably the most conclu- 
sive to be met with respecting the personal feelings 
of James towards his minister, occurs in the Apo- 
phthegms of Bacon. 

This wary courtier, being asked by the Jiing his 
opinion of the deceased lord-treasurer, ventured,. it 
seems, to reply, that he was no counsellor to make 
his majesty's atfairs grow better, but yet one to keep 
them from growing Avorse. James’s answer was ; 
‘^‘’In the first you speak like a true man, in the se- 
cond like a kinsman.” In a somewhat similar spirit 
it was afterwards quaintly said, ‘'‘'that- he was the 
first ill treasurer, and the last good, of James’s reign.” 
It may on the whole be concluded, that James must 
originally have viewed with some prejudice the son 
of that statesman w'ho had brought his mother to 
the block, and that he could never cordially have 
loved a minister who opposed his extravagant dona- 
tions to Carr and to others of his favorites; who was 
irreconcileably hostile to any close • alliance with 
Spain, or any further indulgence to the catholics ; 
and whom the high-church party, which possessed 
the royal ear, was continually accusing ofpuritanism. 
Yet the extensive influence of Salisbury, his expe- 
rience, his acknowledged ability, and his subservi- 
ency on all points where prerogative was concerned, 
gave him a stability not easily to be shalven ; and it 

may 
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were dancing, riding, cosmography, and any 
branches, of the mathematics^” 

His lordship was much disturbed at a report which 
had reached him that his son went abroad in Paris 
with . other gentlemen, French and English, without 
the attendance of either of his governors ; and after 
some remarks he adds, ‘^‘^This I write, not as think- 
ing you a child, and yet you are no more man than 
divers others, both princes in Germany, earls in Eng- 
land and Scotland are, over whom their fathers are 
so careful as they allow not the absence of such as 
they trust from them at-any time, especially when 
they are out of their own doors ; whereof I can 
speak by g^ood experience, for when I travelled first, 
and was twenty-four years old, my lord sent with 
me Mr. Richard Spencer, that lay next chamber to 
me, and never parted from me. To which, if you 
will say that I was not married, you may well re- 
member my lord of Essex, from whom Mr. Wing- 
field never parted, and many others may so well as 
you.” 

Methinks,” says his lordshp writing to his son 
whilst in Prance, you might greatly ease yourself 
jf you would diminish some part of your company, 
for it is true that all the world do discourse of my 
vanity to suffer my son to travel with more persons 
than ever subject carried out of England, whom the 
state employed not.” It appears from another pas- 
sage, that the train of this young nobleman aniounted 


’ Donne’s Letters^ p. 89. 
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in agitation : the duke of Bouillon, at this time the 
head of the French protestants, arrived in embassy 
from the qiieen-regent of Prance, charged, amongst 
other business, to negotiate a marriage between the 
prince of Wales and Madame Christine, second 
daughter of Prance. The overture was received with 
all honor; but fears were entertained at the French 
court, that the necessities of the king of Great Bri- 
tain might finally induce him to prefer the' offer of 
a daughter of the duke of Florence with several 
millions of crowns for her dower. Soon after, an 
ambassador extraordinary arrived from Savoy with 
a double commission ; to solicit the hand of the prinr 
cess Elizabeth for the heir of that dukedom, and to 
offer that of his sister to the acceptance of the Eng- 
lish prince. The latter proposition was immedi- 
ately declined, as totally inadequate to the just pre- 
tensions of Henry ; but the former, it was hinted, 
might become, separately, a fair object of negotia- 
tion. The ambassador was doubtful whether he 
was authorized to treat for this match singly ; and 
religious scruples arose, which threatened to protract, 
and perhaps ultimately to defeat, the treaty. All 
this time a kind of languid negotiation was kept up 
by Spain for the marriage of the infanta to the 
prince of Wales ; — there was indeed nothing press- 
ing in the affair, for the eldest infanta had been 
given in marriage to the king of France, and her 
sister, whom they now proposed to the English court, 
had scarcely passed her infancy. A short time be- 
fore, the earl of Salisbury had highly affronted the 

Spanish 
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Jicid shonCj and that with him all our glory lies bu- 
riedj you know and do lament as well as we ; and. 
better than some doj and more truly^ or else you are 
not a maiij and sensible of this kingdom's loss"’." 

Sir Robert Naunton, a secretary of state and pro- 
fessed follower of Rochester^ ventures on the follow^ 
ing dark hints in a letter to Win wood : 

‘^“'Toucliiug our Palladium which we have lostj I 
hold it neither fit to write what I conceive^ and less 
lit to. he written to your lordship. It is given out 
by his confidents, that he had a design to have come 
over with tlie palsgrave^ and have drawn count Mau- 
rice along* with him with some promises^ and done 
some e.vploit upon the place which shot the pals- 
grave’s harbinger^ and happily to have seen the 
landgrave’s daughter^ or I know not what. That 
this he meant to have done^ whatsoever it waSj 
‘clam paLreni et senalumsuum’ (unknown to his, 
father and the council), and hatching* some such se-’ 
cret design, which was made subject to misconstruc- 
tion, it is now become abortive, like that of Henry 
IV. of Prance. Sir Henry Neville told me, that he 
had vowed that never idolater should come in his 
bed: and I was ascertained, that in his sickness he 
applied this chastisement for a deserved punishment 
upon him for having ever opened his ears to admit 
treaty of such a popish match’’.” 

That prince Henry was poisoned by viscount 


“ Birch’s Life of prince Ucnrjj^ p. 403. 
b Winwood, iii. p. 410. 
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lual, wlio excited the esteem and admiration of many 
ot tlie “Tcatest and wisest of his contemporaries^ and 
wlioseIite,cIiaracter and sin^nlar modes of thinking'^ 
may still he found wortliy to interest posterity. 

Jolin Donne was born in London in 1573. IIi.s 
motlier was of the family of the excellent sir Thomas 
More, and both she and his father were strongly at- 
tached to the church of Rome. For this reason, 
probably, their son received at home the rudiments 
of an education in w hich religdous impressions were 
sedulously combined with classical instruction. At 
an early age lie was however sent to Oxford, the 
university constantly preferred at this period by ca- 
tholic parents, on account of its concealing within 
its bosom many zealous members of their own com- 
munion, who exerted a secret but efiicacious super- 
intendence over ihe spiritual concerns of sucli youths 
as were recommended to their vigilance. Religious 
scruples compelled Donne to quit this seatof learn- 
ina’ without a decree, as he afterwards did Cam- 
bridge, wdiere he .studied during three following 
years. He now entered at Lincoln’s Inn and made 
some progress in the study of the law'; but his fa- 
ther’s death putting him in possession of a patrimony 
of 30001.J he thought himself at liberty to suspend 
his final choice of a profession, and to indulge his in- 
quisitive turn of mind in an excursive range through 
various fields of know'Iedge. One part of his occu- 
pation at this period,- and apparently none of the 
least laborious, was the composition of a multitude 
of love-verses filled w'ith strange conceits and far- 
fetched 
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A very striking’ reflection is also conveyed in a 
passage of one of liis letters treating on the various 
theories of the transmission of tlie soul. I beo-in 
to think that as litigious men_, tired with suits^ admit 
any arbitrement; and princes travailed with long 
and wasteful war descend to such conditions of 
peace as they are soon after ashamed to have em- 
braced; so philosoplierSj and so all sects of Chris- 
tians, after long disputations and controversies, have 
allowed many things for positive and dogmatical 
truths which are not worthy of that dignity: and so 
many doctrines have grown up to be the ordinary 
diet and food of our spirits, and have place in the pap 
of catechisms, which were admitted but as physic in 
that present distemper, or accepted in a lazy weari- 
ness, when men, so they might have something- to 
rely upon, and to e.vcuse themselves from moj-e pain- 
ful inquisition, never examined what that was^” 

In the years 1596 and 7, Donne is stated to have 
attended the earl of Essex, — but in what capacity 
does not appear, — in his expedition to Cadiz and in 
his Island voyage, and it was perhaps through the 
interest of this patron that he w’as pj-eferred, soon 
after his return, to the office of secretary to sir Tho- 
mas Egerton keeper of the seals, afterwards lord- 
chancellor and baroii Ellesmere, by whom he was 
highly favored and marked out for further promotion. 
But an attachment to a niece of lady Egerton’s, 
whom he clandestinely married in 160S, blighted for 


“ Letters to several persons of honor., by John Donne, p, 12. 
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It is melancholy to trace the effects of dependence 
and distress on the character and destiny of such a 
man as Donne: — formed alike to explore the re- 
cesses of scholastic learnings to triumph in the social 
combats of \vit and argamientj and to exercise in its 
fullest extent the privilege of philosophic specu- 
lation^ he saw himself doomed to task a reluctant 
muse to the production of commanded strains;— to 
exhaust his powers and abase his spirit in laborious 
flatteries and miserable supplications for relief; — to 
reproach himself. in vain for the w’anderings of 
thoughts which he knew not how to guide in any 
gainful course; — and finally,, to silence the scruples 
which liad long held back his foot from the tempting 
paths of church-preferment. In this unfortunate 
situation,, the sensibility of his temper and the ten- 
derness of liis conscience were but sources of ag- 
gravated misery. For me/' he pathetica]l3' writc.s, 
if I w'ere able to husband all my time so thriftil)^,, 
as not only not to w'ound my soul in any minute by 
actual sin, but not to rob or cozen her by giving any 
part to pleasure or business, but bestow it all upon 
her in meditation, yet even in that I should wound 
her more, and contract another guiltine.ss: as the 
eagle were very unnatural if, because .she is able to 
do it, she should perch a whole day upon a tree, 
.staring in contemplation of the majesty and glory 
of the sun, and l.et her young eaglets starve in the 
nest^” 
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lest to the conscientious catholic. How freely, and 
with what impartiality, he was capable of Jiidg’ing’ 
on a subject so hotly contested by others, will best 
appear from a few passag-es of a letter to sir Henry 
Goodcre, respecting some other work written on the 
king’s side of the question, which unfortunately is 
not named. 

To you that are not easily scandalized, and in 
whom I hope neither my religion nor my morality 
can sillier, I dare write my opinion of that book in 
Avhose bowels you left me. It hath refreshed and 
given new justice to my ordinary complaint; that 
the divines of these times are become mere advo- 
cates, as though religion were a temporal inherit- 
ance; they plead for it with all sophistications, and 
illusions, and forgeries: and herein are they likest 
advocates, that though they be feed by the way with 
dignities and other reco.mpenses, yet that for which 
they plead is none of theirs. They vrrite for reli- 
gion without it. In the main point in question, I 
truly think there is a perplexity, as far as I see yet, 
and both sides may be in justice and innocence; 
and the wounds which they inflict upon the adverse 
part, are all se defendendo ; for, clearly, our state 
cannot be safe without the oath; since, they profess 
that clergymen, though traitors, are no subjects, 
and that all the rest may be none tomorrow. And, 
as clearly, the supremacy which the Roman church 
pretend, were diminished if it were limited; and 
will as ill abide that, or disputation, as the preroga- 
tive of temporal kings, who, being (he only judges 

of 
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Donne was peculiarly formed to excels and he was 
soon g-ratified with the honorable appointment of 
Lincoln’s Inn lecturer. In 1619 he attended lord 
Hay on his embassy to the king' of Bohemia. Before 
his departure^ he ventured to transmit to his friend 
sir Robert Carr a manuscript copy of his extraordi^ 
nary piece 'entitled Biathanatos^ or a declaration 
of that paradox or thesis, that self-homicide is not 
so naturally a sin that it may not be otherwise.” 

Soon after his return, the king-, who justly thought 
himself bound in honor to provide for his doctor, as 
lie was fond of styling him, sent and appointed him 
to attend at his dinner the following day. “ When 
Ins majesty was set down, before he had eat any 
meat, he said, after his pleasant manner, Dr, 
Donne, 1 have invited you to dinner, and though 
you sit not down with me, yet I will carve to you of 
a dish that I know you love well; for knowingyoii 
love London, I do therefore make you dean of 
Paul’s; and when I have dined, then do you take 
your beloved dish home to your study; say grace 
there to yourself, and much good may it doyoiC.’” 
This preferment placed Donne at the summit of his 
wishes; he lived beloved and respected for his cha- 
rity, disinterestedness and memory of past benefits, 
and almost sainted for the fervor of his devotion, 
which seems to have been somewhat tinged with 
enthusiasm, and with the spirit of catholic mortifi- 
cation: he died generally regretted in 1631, and 
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CHAPTER Xlil. 

1613, 161i 

Marriage of the princess to the elector Palatine. — The pro- 
Jnsion and poverty of the court. — Schemes to raise money. 
— James refuses to liberate lord Grey. — Expensive pro- 
gress of the fpicen. — AccoiDit of sir Thomas Overbury . — His 
imprisonment. — Intrigues of the countess of Essex. — Ro- 
chester incensed by her against Overbury. — Overbury poi- 
soned in the Tower. — Divorce of the countess of Essex . — 
She. marries Rochester, zcho is created earl of Somerset . — 
The addle parliament. — Revenge taken by the king on 
those zcho oppose him, — Death and character of the earl of 
Northampton. — Second visit of the king of Denmark . — 
Money illegally raised. 

-ll HE nuptials of the king^'s only surviving’ daughter, 
which were soleiiinised in February 1613, served 
to dispel the gloom which the untimely death of her 
brother had diffused over the nation. An alliance 
so eminently protestant was justly hailed as an inva- 
luable security to tlie religion of the country, and it 
was perhaps hoped, tlioug-h vainly, that the popular 
applause which attended it mig'ht be received by the 
king’ as an admonition to follow so wise and happy 
a precedent in the disposal of his son and heir. 

The princess Elizabeth was at this time in her 
sixteenth year, and the symmetry of her features was 
heightened, — if we may trust the painters, — by that 
mixture of the sprightly and the soft in e.xpression 
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lur rtuMis-.mry) be.slowctl lil’lcu)! hunilrcd pound in 
npj)arel uj)on his two dauiyhlors^.” Sir John Finett 
writes thus; ^"''rhe bravery and riches of that day 
was incomparable ; g-t»Id and silver laid upon Idrdsb 
ladies’, and “•entlewoinen's backs was the poorest 
burden ; pearls and costly einbroiileries bein^ the 
commonest wear. '^I’hc kin;^-’.<, (jueen's, and prince’s 
jewels only, were valued that day by his majesty 
himself. ... at nine huiulred thousand pounds ster- 
ling''’.” 'File fireworks and mock li^'ht e.vhibited 
uptm the Thames are .said to have cost above GSOO/.; 
a very ricli and sumplnou.s mask, which ])roved how- 
ever '' lon;^' and tedious,” was c.vhibited by noble- 
men ; the p;entlemeu of the Middle Temple and of 
IJncoln’s Inn rode in g-reat state to court, and exhi- 
bited an entertainment in which their fine dancin"* 
was much admired; and those of Gray's Inn and 
the Inner '"remj)le, meaning- to rej)resent as their 
device the marriage of the Thames and the Rhine, 
made a grand procession by Avaler. 

In the midst of all this parade and profusion, the 
court was reduced to the utmost extremity by the 
want of money; the household of the ])alatine him- 
.sclf was abruptly dissolved, and most of his company 
sent away, to the extreme mortification of his bride, 
because, necessity had no laiv ; ” and for the same, 
irresistible reason, a very slender train of ladies was 
appointed to wait on the princess over the water. 
The feudal aid which James did not forget to levy 
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falily of James was not thrown away upon this mo- 
narch, wlio was wealthy, and who appears to have 
accommodated his royal hnUhcr-in-law with the loan, 
or i^il’t, of very con,sid(;rable sums oi' moncv, whicii 
no scruples of pride or delicacy restrained his Bri- 
tannic majesty iVom accepting', James, in fact, was 
in lU) situation to listen to either, where pecuniary 
assistance was concerned. His embarrassments au”'- 
mented daily, and, alter revolving’ various projects, 
it was by a benevolence that he detennined to sup- 
ply the place of a parliamentary "rant ; for which 
method of ille“"al exaction he had the example of 
one or two of the most arbitrary of his predecessors. 
The sheritfs.of the counties were ordered to de- 
mand of all persons of substance within their re- 
spective limits, a free i^'ift proportioned to the ne-. 
cessities of the kin"*; and they were at the same 
time instructetl carefully to return to the privy-coun- 
cil the names of such as should refuse to contribute, 
who were tiius marked out for the perpetual hosti- 
lity of the court. J3ut the risiii"’ spirit of resistance 
to arbitrary power impeded in a g-reat degree the 
success of this attempt. James gained by it little 
more, it is said, than 50,000/., and, in return, he sub- 
mitted to lose for ever the confidence and the af- 
fections of the great body of the English nation,- 
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The next day^ the prince^ witli his assistance 
all in livery^ and the defendants in their best bravery, 
rode in great pomp to convoy the king- to St. James's, 
^vhither he had invited him and all the court to sup- 
per (the cpieen only being* absent), i;nd there ended 
his table;- the allowance whereolj from the publish- 
ing- of his challenge, had been 100/. a day. If the 
charge do not hinder it, he would fain undertake 
another triumph, or show, against the king's day in 
March, and the queen would likewise have a mask 
against Candlemas or Shrovetide. She hath been 
somewhat melancholy of late about her jointure, 
that was not fully to her liking; whereupon, to give 
her contentment, there is 3000/. a year added to it 
out of the customs, with a donative of 20,000/. to 
pay her debts. The lady Arabella’s business, what- 
soever it was, is ended, and she restored to her for- 
mer place and g-race. The king gave her a' cup- 
board of plate better than 200/. for a new-year’s 
gift, and a thousand marks to pay her debts, besides 
some yearly addition to her maintenance; want be- 
ing thought the chiefest cause of her discontent- 
ment, though she be not altogether free from sus- 
picion of being collapsed. 

At a supper the last Aveek, made by the lady 
Elizabeth Hatton, there grew a question between 
the earls of Argyle and Pembroke about place, 
which the Scot maintains to be his by seniority, as 
being now become all Britons. Our nobility now 
begin to startle at it (now it touches their freehold), 
but, for ought I hear, the king leaves it as he finds 

it. 
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ity aild refers it over to the parliament; which is 
now likely to hold on, for young Yelverton hath 
made his peace, and divers gentlemen that were put 
out of the cornmission of the peace for being over 
busy the last sessions, are restored; and sir Henry 
Witherington released from his confining or re- 
stfaiht , . . , . 

Our East India merchants have lately built a 
goodly ship of above 1200 ton, to the launching 
whereof the king and 'prince were invited and had 
a bountiful banquet. The king graced sir Thomas 
Smith thegovernor with a chain in manner-of a collar, 
better than 2001. with his picture hanging at it, and 
•put it about his neck with his own hands, naming 
the ship. Trade’s increase; and the prince a pinnace 
of 250 tons built to wait on her. Peppercorn^,” 

The appearance of prince Henry as principal 
challenger at the barriers on Twelfth-night was a 
circumstance of some consequence; being his first 
introduction to the court and the nation in a manly 
character. After this period his history strictly be- 
longs to that of the public scene on which he was 
destined to perform a short yet brilliant part; but 
the melancholy interest which the disappointment 
of a nation’s hopes has cast around his memory,- 
prompts us to trace him back to still earlier years, 
and inquire into the foundation of the high expec- 
tations which he so generally excited. 

Prince Henry Frederic, eldest son of king James, 
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was born at Stirling* castle on February 19j 1594. 
His fatiier committed his infancy to the joint care 
of tlie earl of Mar and of the countess his mother^ 
wlio had been his own nurse: both were persons of 
meritj who conciliated the esteem of their charge, 
and even his affection, though it is said that a natural 
austerity of temper, joined to a strict sense of .duty, 
effectually restrained the countess from any excess 
on tho side of indulgence. James and his queen 
lived habitually much apart; both were devoted to 
amusements, though of different kinds; and neither 
of them cherished their offspring with such tender- 
ness as to desire that they should receive education 
under their own eyes, or be domesticated beneath 
the same roof with thems^ves. In consequence, 
the younger children were hoarded out in the fami- 
lies of different noblemen; whilst for the heir appa- 
rent a separate establishment was formed, almost 
immediately on his quitting his nurse, which, by the 
habitual carelessness of the king, was suffered- to 
become an immoderately expensive one. His prin- 
cipal attendants were, the earl of Mar as governor, 
and sir David Murray as gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, the latter of whom attended him into Eng- 
land, and never quitted him till his last breath. 

At five or six years of age, the prince was placed 
under the tuition of Adam Newton, a good scholar, 
Avho afterwards translated into Latin the king’s dis,- 
course ag-ainst Vorstius, and was remunerated for 
his services, somewhat irregularly for a layman, with 
the deanery of Durham, and afterwards with a ba- 
ronetcy. 
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i'onelcy. About the same time James composed his 
BasUicon Doran, nominally for the instruction of 
his chikb but more truly for the purpose of display- 
ing* his skill in common placesj and uttering to the 
world his maxims of state, 

In the last year of queen Elizabethj the pope ven- 
tured to propose to JameSj that the education of 
Henry should be submitted to his direction^ in con- 
sideration of which he engaged to advance large 
sums for the purpose of establishing his majesty 
on the throne of England: to this overture^ which 
will appear extraordinary to those who consider 
James rather in the light of a protestant polemic 
than a temporizing politician, a polite negative was 
returned ^ 

No sooner had the little prince arrived in Eng- 
land, than it was judged conducive to the dignity 
of the royal family to create him a knight of the 
garter, at nine years of age, and to settle him with 
a splendid houseliold in one of the royal palaces. 
His establishment consisted at first of 70 servants; 
but the king doubled their number the next year, 
and in ICIO the family of the prince had swelled to 
the enormous amount of 426 persons, of whom 297 
received wages; without I’eckoning artificers under 
the management of Inigo Jones, comptroller of the 
^vorks’', 

Diflerent factions, foreign and domestic, now put 
themselves in action to gain the ear and heart of the 

* Birch’s Life of lle/ir^ prince of IVitlcs. 
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young* pi’inee^ wliose qualities appeared likely soon 
to invest him witli personal consequence. Some 
aimed to inspire him with a taste for military glory; 
thus colonel Edmonds, a Scotch officer of merit 
serving in the Low-Countries, being directed to pro- 
cure for his higiiness a suit of armour, expressed his 
hopes that he would follow the footsteps of Edward 
tlic black prince, and added, 1 shall bring’ with 
me also the book of Froissart, who will show your 
grace how the wars were led in those days; and 
what just title and right your grace’s father has be- 
yond the seas‘\” The. queen also, whose catholic 
and Spanish predilections have been already ad- 
verted to, made many attempts to hispire him with 
similar sentiments; and told him that she hoped 
one day to see him conquer Prance like another 
Henry V. M. Beaumont the French ambassador, 
in one of his letters, after taking notice of her ma- 
jesty’s immoderate ambition of governing, adds, that 
she used all her efforts to corrupt the mind of the 
prince by flattering his passions, and diverting him 
from his studies and exercises, representing' to him, 
out of contempt to his father, that learning was in- 
consistent with the character of a great general and 
conqueror, and proposing to him a marriage with 
the infanta of Spain But as Anne was a foolish 
without being a fond mother to Henry, — for his bro- 
ther Charles was the favorite, — her insinuations pro- 
duced little effect. To learning indeed he does not 

« Birch’s Life of prince Ilenr^^ p. 43, 

Ibid. p. 46. 

appear 
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appear to have been greatly addicted; but he re- 
mained true to his protestant faith; and the martial 
spirit thus fostered in him had the effect of rendering' 
him a warm admirer of the character of Henry IV, 
of France, and by degrees of drawing him strongly 
within the influence of this distinguished prince and 
warrior. 

The French ambassadors watched with diligence 
the opening of the prince’s mind, and early pointed 
out to their master the importance of conciliating 
him. None of his pleasures,” writes M. la Bo- 
derie in October 1606, savour in the least of a 
child. He is a particular lover of horses and what 
belongs to them; but is not fond of hunting; and 
when he does engage in it, it is' rather for the plea- 
sure of galloping than for any which the dogs give 
him. He is fond of playing at tennis, and at an- 
other Scotch diversion very like mall ; but always 
with persons elder than himself, as if he despised 
those of his own age. He studies two hours in the 
day, and employs the rest of his time in tossing the 
pike, or leaping, or shooting with the bow, or throw- 
ing the bar, or vaulting, or some other exercise of 
that kind; and he is never idle. He is very kind to 
his dependents, supports their interests against all 
persons whatsoever; and urges all that he undertakes 
for them or others with such zeal as ensures it suc- 
cess: for, besides his exerting his whole strength to 
compass what die desires, he is already feared by 
those who have the management of affairs, and es- 
pecially by the earl of Salisbury, who appears to be 

greatly 
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greatly apprehensive oJF the prince’s ascendency; as 
the.prince, on the other hand, shows little esteem 
for his lordship This is merely the picture of an 
active, impetuous, aspiring boy; but Henry’s .cha- 
racter afforded some better indications, among which 
may be mentioned his patronage of that excellent 
man and preacher Joseph Hall, afterwards bishop 
of Norw'ich: having heard twO of his sermons, the 
prince, then in his fourteenth year, appointed him 
one of his chaplains, and afterwards invited him to 
reside constantly in his court; but engagements to 
a former patron, and perhaps an averseness to court- 
attendance; induced Hall to decline the favor. A 
strong sense of religion appears to have been early 
impressed on the mind of Henry; partly, it is pro- . 
bable, by his able and uprightgovernor sir Thomas , 
Chaloner, who lay under some suspicion of puri- 
tanism. Not content with exhibiting a pa.ttern of 
jjerfect regularity and strict religious observance in 
his own conduct,, his youthful zeal displayed itself 
by his ordering boxes to be kept at his three houses 
to receive the penalties on profane swearing, which 
he ordered to be strictly levied on his household. 
The notorious culpability of the king his father in 
this point rendered the contrast striking, and per- 
haps invidious. To the same effect we have the 
following fine anecdote: Once when the prince 
was hunting the stag, it chanced the stag, being- 
spent, crossed the road where a butcher and his 


dog 


See Birch, p. 75. 
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dog were travelling; the dog killed the stag^ which 
was so great that the butcher could not carry him 
off: when the huntsman and tlie company came up^ 
they fell at odds with the butcher^ and endeavoured 
to incense the prince against him; to whom the 
prince soberly answered^ What if the butcher’s 
dog killed the stag, what could the butcher help it?’ 
They replied, if his father had been served so, he 
would have sworn so as no man could have endured 
it. ^ Away,’ replied the prince, all the pleasure in 
the world is not worth an oath^’ ” 

Henry’s attention was early directed towards naval 
matters; he frequently visited the dock-yards ; took 
great delight in a. model of a ship of war which was 
constructed for him in 1607, and received Phineas 
Pett the builder into his especial favor and protec- 
tion. It appears that he also studied fortification ; 
for he took advantage of the return of .the prince de 
Joinville from his English visit, to send in his train 
an engineer in his own service, charged to examine 
all the defences of Calais. In a letter addressed to 
the prince de Joinville soon after, Henry said that 
he perceived his cousin during his abode in England 
had discovered his humor, since he had sent him a 
present of the two things he loved best, — arms and 
horses. On another occasion, being asked by the 
French ambassador if he had any message for his 
master, he answered, “ Tell him what I am now 
doing;” — tossing the pike. 


• ^ Coke’s Detection, p. 65. 
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The. genius of sir Walter Raleigh fixed his ad- 
miration; he was more than once heard to exclaim, 
that no king but his father would keep such a bird 
in a cage;” and it is suggested that his dislike of 
the earl of Salisbury sprung from what he had heard 
of his secret machinations for the destruction of Ra- 
leig'h, The people are never convinced. except by 
experience that the martial genius of a prince is a 
curse, to his country: in Henry also this genius ap- 
pears to have been combined with so many, prin- 
ciples and impulses truly good and noble, that the 
subjects of James I. may well be pardoned the ex- 
cess of their attachment and the fond credulity of 
tlieir anticipations. 

The expected meeting* of parliament took place 
in February .1610, for the king’s necessities would 
admit of no longer delay: he declined however the 
noAV unwelcome office of opening* the sessions in 
person, and devolved upon the lord-treasurer the 
task of apologizing in some manner for his unre- 
mitting profusion, and for the abuses which it had 
produced or fostered, and of prefacing with some- 
thing like promises of reformation and redress a dis- 
closure of tlie unprecedented amount of his pi’esent 
wants and future expectations. Salisbury probably 
did his best; but he seems to have struggled with 
an invincible consciousness of the badness .of his 
cause, and, if. the reports of his speech which have 
come down to us may be trusted, seldom has so weak 
a pleading proceeded from so able an advocate. His 
announcement of the king’s intention of creating liis 
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eldest son prince of Walcs^ wasprobaljly heard with 
satisfaction; but to claim merit for his purpose of 
doino' so durins: the sittin«: and with the concur- 
rence of parliament^- notwithstanding- the examples 
given by some former princes to the contrary^ was 
certainly unpopular, and perhaps unconstitutional. 
A g’eneral account of the chief heads of extraordi- 
nary expenditure followed, with an endeavour to 
show that all these charges w'ere.eiiher absolutely 
unavoidable, or such as were highly conducive to 
the praise of the king and the honor of the nation. 
The minister added, that riches, philosophically con- 
sidered, Avere nothing but food and raiment, all be- 
yond was vanity, and but the purer part of earth, the 
grosser part of water; a thing unworthy the de- 
nial to such a king as is not only the wisest of kings, 
but the very image of an angel that hatli brought 
good tidings, and settled us in the fruition of all 
good things. He whose depth of knowledge as well 
as conscience deserves the title of ' Fidel defensor;’ 
whose numerous issue makes foreign princes study 
to keep their own, not look abroad. He that hath 
shut the back-door of the kingdom and placed two 
lions, a red and a yellow, to secure it-^'' The orator 
concluded by demanding on the p-art of the crovyn, 
a supply of 600,000^.^ and a permanent augmenta- 
tion of 200,000^. per annum, in return for which it 
was stated, that the king would be ready to listen 
to representations of grievances, and to treat respect- 
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ing’ the commutation of wardship and purveyance 
for a stated yearly revenue. 

On these intimations^ memorials and petitions 
flowed in from all quarters^ filled with complaints of 
malversation and abuse in various departments^ and 
especially in the proceeding's of the high commissioq 
court: but no redress ensued; nor did better success 
attend the long'-agitated project of the abolition of 
^vardship, on the terms of wliich the king and par- 
liament could never come to an agreement owing* 
to exorbitant claims on one side and a marked dis- 
trust on the other. 

The question of the union, which was revived by 
a courtly member in some long orations, is said to 
have been ''' whistled down” in the lower house. 
Meantime the business of supplies went on slowly 
and sullenly; members ventured to observe, that it 
vvas idle to bestow extraordinary sums of money on 
^ prince who gave' away with one hand all that he 
received with the other; and the existing abundance 
of gold and silver in Edinburgh was pointedly al- 
luded to. The ill-humour of the house was aggra- 
vated by the excessive indiscretion of the king; who 
openly at his own table expressed his contempt for 
the common-law of England, — so favorable to the 
liberty of the subject, — in coniparison with the civil 
law; a declaration of sentiment the more formidable, 
because a vehement contention had been for some 
time carried on between these rival judicatures, on 
the subject of the writs of prohibition by which the 
courts of common law had been accustomed to ex- 
ercise 



C'vci^^c* the liijUl cuutroliuj^ tlu' prucct’dini^'i ol lU<! 
oivilians. A (piurrel boLwcon (lu* liit;h-";plritc(i (^tke, 
now jurtl-chiof-jii>ticc. ;uui the kiny;, rtspectini;; 
atlair^ i.s thus rclaled in u Kuter to (ho earl uf Shrews- 
bury, wrillen in November IdUS: “ On Sunday, 
helore ibe kinir's iroinu:l‘* Newinurket,. , . .inv lord 
Cuke and all ihe judj^cs of (he common larv were 
before his maju:5lv, to .inswer >ome ctnnpluints of 
the civil lawyers for the general granting of prolii- 
bilioms. I lieanl that tin* lortl C’oke, among'l other 
oiVenHive ^{)eecl^ .•’hunld >ay to his maje-dy, tlial jtls 
highne>> was defendeil by Ins laws; at winrii '•ay-" 
iug, with other speech (lien ired Iry tbe h)rd Coke, 
his majesty was very much offende<l. ami told him he 
spake budishly, ami -aid, that he wa'! not defended 
by his laws, hut by (loti; ;nul r-oguve the lord (oi);e, 
in other words, a very sharp reitrehen-ion, Ijoth fur 
that and tuher things; and withal told him that sir 
Thomas Compton (the Judge of the admiralty court) 
was as gtital a man ns C<ike*.‘* 

A hook calletl 'Thr Inh rpr( U r, w ritten by I.)r. 
Cowell a civilian, at tin; iuntjgwtion, us was believed, 
of archbishop lianenift, and with the king’s appro- 
bation, carried to a still higher pittdi tiie irrilalioii 
of the commons, ami alarmed them with the appre- 
hension (if a sysleuialic tiesign for the introduction 
of absolute monarchy, d’he wank in tjucstion laid 
dt)wn these three principles;-—”' First, That the 
king was salulus a Ic^ihici, not bound by his coro- 
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nation oatli. Secondly, That it ^vas not ix ncccssi- 
idle that the king- should call a parliament to make 
laws, blit rnig'lit do it by liis aijnoluU’ jjoiccr. '^riiirdlv. 
It was a favor to adinit (he consent of (he Mibji'cis 
in g'iving' subsidies'k” '^I’liese mons(roMs po>i(ions 
were severely animadverted upon in parliament, and 
steps were also taking- for bringing the author to 
punishment, when the king transferred the birsine.^s 
into his own hands by consenting- to issue a proefa- 
niation for the suppression of the book. Ihil then* 
manifestations of the spirit of parliament werealarm- 
ing,and the members of both houses w ere Mimmoiu'd 
to AVhitehall to listen to a ‘- long leeture,” in wliieh 
Ills majesty llattered liimself that he should he able 
to rectify their ideas on the prerogative «>f king-» and 
the duties of subjects, 

l ie opened his harangue with a declaration \;hii-h 
more resembles thefrantie blasjihemie'^ of ihe dc-’jmt-* 
of Nineveh and Ihdnlon than an\ funner addrc--- u| 
an Knglish king to an l']ngli>h parliainent. “ Kings 
are Justlv calit’d (bids, fur that they exeta-i^e a man- 
ner oi- resemblance of divim* powt-r npun earth; lur 
if \ (iu will trunsider the allribule^ ul (lud, \un ■'hall 
.see how ihev agree in the jiersun ul’ a king, (iud 
hath puwer tu t-rcate ur de-'lcu-t, ni.ike uj- unmake, 
at hi> jilea^ure; to give life ur ^cm! iKmiIi, tu JjMigu 
all, and lu he j'olged nur accunniahic (u nuiir. lu 
rai'e luw lhing> and l>» ni.d.eiiigli 'hiii:;’ |uv. .0. h. > 
pltM-iUi'e; anil lu (uul imth ■>uu! and bt'ilv a;*' dai- 
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And the like power have kings: they make and un- 
make their subjects; they have power of raising and 
casting down; of life and of death; judges over all 
their subjects and in all causes; and yet accountable 
to none but God only. They have power to exalt 
low things and abase high things^ and make of 
their subjects like men at chess; a pawn to take a 
bishop or a knight^ and to cry up or down any of 
their subjects as they- do their money. And to the 
king is due both the alfection of the soul and the 
service of the body of his subjects.” After some 
further remarks he added^ “ I conclude then'this 
poiutj touching the power of kings^ with this axiom 
of divinity ; that as to dispute what God may do is 
blasphemy ; but (juld vult Deus, that divines may 
lawfully and do ordinarily dispute and discusfej. . . . 
so it is sedition in subjects to dispute what a king 
may do in the plenitude of his power'-b” . The mo- 
narch further asserts^ that kings were before laws, 
and that all laws were granted by them as matter of 
favor to the people. 

. Yet, in the end, he is pleased somewhat to cpia- 
lify these lofty pfeten.sions by the admission, that 
there is a certain kind of distinction between this 
abstract idea of a monarch, this king in divinity,” 
as he calls him, and a king of England, Avho is bound 
to govern according to the municipal law and the 
custom of the country, — a rule which he himself has 
hitherto observed and purposes to observe in future. 
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1 will not be content/" be says^ that my power 
be disputed upon; but I shall ever be willing- to 
make the reason appear of all my doings^ and rule 
my actions according* to my laws."" 

''I’he rest of the speech treated of grievances,, of 
his supposed preference of the civil law, and of his 
desire of a pecuniary supply; on all which heads he 
subdivided and distinguished^ in a manner more 
fitted to conlirm than remove the apprehensions of 
those members of either house who regarded them- 
selves as the appointed conservators of English laws 
and liberty. It appears from an allusion in the 
king’s speechj that many of the members took down 
Ills words; and we learn from other authority that 
those of the “ more serious sort"" were much grieved 
and olfendcd at the profane parallel wKicli he had 
dared to draw. 

At length the commons voted a supply considera- 
bly inferior to the royal demandj and in the month 
of July parliament was prorogued to the ensuing 
October. 

In this year died sir John Spencei’j formerly lord- 
mayor of London, respecting whom some circum- 
stances have been recorded worthy of notice as illus- 
trative of manners and private life. He was perhaps 
the richest citizen of his time; but the amount of his 
wealth cannot be ascertained; it was variously stated 
at three, live and eight hundred thousand pounds. 
His opulence however was so noted that one of the 
pirates of Dunkirk, who during this and the follow- 
ing- reign exercised their outrages with impunity on 
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the English coasts^ had laid a plot for carrying’ him 
olT to Prance to extort a ransom; but the design 
failed. His only child was a prize worthy the notice, 
of a courtier^ and she became the wife of William 
lord Compton^ afterwards created earl of Northamp- 
ton. At the funeral of. sir John about one thousand 
persons followed in mourning cloaks and gowns.' 
The amount of the inheritance seenis to have ex-' 
ceeded all the expectations of lord Compton ; inso- 
much that on the first newSj " either through the 
vehement apprehension of joy for such a plentiful 
succession^ or of carefulness how to take it up and 
dispose of he became distracted,, and so conti- 
nued for a considerable, length of time. It must 
probably have been soon after his recovery that his- 
wife addressed to him a letter which maybe regard- 
ed as the most perfect exposition we possess of the 
wants and wishes of a lady of quality in the age of 
James I. 

My sweet life. Now I have declared to you my 
mind for the settling of your state, I suppose that it 
were best for me to bethink and consider within 

myself what allowance were meetest for me : 

I pray and beseech you to grant to me, your most 
kind and loving wife, the sum of2600Z. quarterly to 
be paid. Also I would, besides that allowance, have 
600Z. quarterly to be paid, for the performance of 
charitable works; and those things I would not, nei- 
ther will be accountable for. Also, I will have three 
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horses for my own saddle/ that none shall dare to 
lend or borrow : none. lend but none bonw but 

you. AlsO;, I would have two g-entlewomen^ lest one 
should be sick^ or have some other let. Alspy believe 
itj it is an undecent thing for a gentlewoman to stand 
mumping alone^ when God hath blessed their lord 
and lady with a great estate. Also^ when I. ride 
a-huntingj or a-hawking, or travel from one house 
to another^ I will have them attending; so^ for either 
of those said .women^ I must and will have for either 
of them a horse. Also^ I will have six or eight gentler 
men; and I. will have my two coaches^ one lined with 
velvet to myself, with four very fair horses; and a 
coach for my women^ lined with cloth and laced with 
gold^ otherwise with scarlet and laced with silver, 
with four good horses. Also, I will have two coach- 
men, one for my own coach, the other for my wo- 
men. Also, at any time when I travel, I will be al- 
lowed not only caroches and spare horses for me and 
my women, but I will, have such carriages as shall 
be fitting for all, orderly, not pestering my things 
with my women's, nor theirs with either chamber-, 
maids, nor theirs with wash-maids. Also, for laun- 
dresses, when I travel, 1 will have them sent away 
before with the carriages, to see all safe. And the 
chambermaids I will have go before, that the cham- 
ber may be ready, sweet and clean. Also, for that 
it is undecent to crowd up myself with my gentle- 
man-usher in my coach, I will have him to have a 
convenient horse to attend me, either in city or 
country. And I must have two footmen. And my 
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desire iSj that you defray all the charg-es for niGi. 
And for myselfj besides my yearly allowance^ I would 
have twenty gowns of apparel^ six of them excellent 
good ones,, eight of them for the country, and six 
other of them very excellent good ones. Also, I 
would have to put in my purse 2000L, and 200Z., 
and so, you to pay my debts. Also; I would have 
6000Z. tp buy me jewels, and 4000Z. to buy me a 
pearl chain. Now, seeing I have been, and am, so 
.reasonable unto you, I pray you do find my children 
apparel, and their schooling, and all my servants, 
men and women, their wages. Also, I will have all 
ray houses, furnished, and my lodging chambers to 
be suited with all such furniture as is fit; as beds, 
stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, silver warm- 
ing-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings and such 
like. So for my drawing chamber in all houses, I 
will have them delicately furnished, both with hang- 
ings,. couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, 
and all things thereunto belonging. Also, my de- 
sire is, that you would pay your debts, build up 
Ashby-house and purchase lands, and lend no mo- 
ney, as you love God, to my lord-chamberlain, who 

would have all, perhaps your life, from you 

Soi now that I have declared to you what I would 
have, and what it is that I would not have, I pray 
you, when you be an earl, to allow me 2000Z. more 
than I now. desire, and double attendance'*^.” 

The creation of the prince of Wales, performed 
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with pomp and- ceremony scarcely inferior to a co- 
ronation, occupied the court in the summer of 1610. 
On May the oOth the prince was met at Chelsea, 
on his way from Richmond to Whitehall, by the 
lord-mayor and corporation of London; attended 
by Neptune riding- on a dolphin and a sea-goddess 
on a whale, who greeted him with appropriate 
speeches; on his landing at Whitehall-stairs the 
ofiicers of the royal household received and con- 
ducted him to the king and queen in the privy- 
chamber. The following Sunday, five-and-twenty 
knights of the bath were made, and the next day the 
king proceeded to the creation, in a great hall of 
the old palace at W estminster, in presence of both 
bouses of parliament, of the lord-mayor and aider- 
men and of several foreign ambassadors. After all 
had taken their places, the prince entered, in a sur- 
coat of purple velvet close girt, and kneeled on the 
highest step of the throne: he was preceded by the 
lord-chamberlain and earl-marshal, after whom fol- 
lowed the knights of the bath, then garter king at 
arms bearing the patent, and lastly several noblemen 
bearing the robes, the train, the sword, the ring, the 
rod, and the cap and crown; with all of which he 
was invested during the reading of the patent by the 
earl of Salisbury. The prince then with a low re- 
verence offering to depart, the king stepped to him, 
took him by the hand, kissed him and placed him in 
the seat on his left hand. Afterwards, the prince 
dined in state, being- served at table by noblemen 
with all the ceremony ever observed towards the 
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king himself. It is probable that no prince of Wales 
had ever been invested with equal solemnity^ and 
the circumstance deserves to be recorded as a par- 
tial refutation of the cruel charges brought against 
James I. in the character of a parent. It is certain^ 
that up to this period at least, no traces of jealousy 
are to be discerned in the public conduct of the king 
towards his heir, popular and aspiring as he was. 

On the next day this public act was celebrated 
by the queen and her ladies by the performance 
of one of the most poetical of the masks of Jonson; 
-—that entitled The Queens. By way of prologue, 
the young duke of York appeared, attended by two 
servaats of -Neptune and by twelve young hand- 
maids, all children-of high rank, who danced around 
hiin in 'a fairy ring; one of .the sea-slaves, as they 
were called, explaining the design of the mask, the 
other delivering to the duke a splendid sword, to be 
presented to his brother as the gift of one of the 
queens. Next came an antimask, or burlesque re- 
presentation, :allusive to the principal action : this 
consisted of the songs, charms and dances of witches, 
and embodied in a highly impressive form all the 
“ thrilling lore” with which the extensive reading'" 
of the 'author had supplied him on the awful subject, 
as it then appeared, of spells and sorcery. This per- 
formance so strongly excited the youthful imagina- 
tion of prince Henry, that he requested Jonson, in 
printing the piece, to affix notes pointing out the 
exact sources whence his witcheries had been de- 
rived. The mask exhibited twelve ladies seated on 
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u tlironc ii) the form of a pyramid^ eleven of whom 
\vere explained to represent the same number of 
heroical (jueens of diflerent ao’es and countries; the 
twellth was the ([ueen of Great Britain in propria 
persona, whom tlie poet had distinguished by the 
name of Belanna, and w ho was unanimously elected 
by the other rr)yal ladies to form the apex of their 
])yrainid, as uniting* in her single person all the 
virtues with which each of them was separately 
adorned! 

The third and last day dedicated to tlie honor of 
the prince of \VaIes, was distinguished by a splendid 
tilting; a kind of ex-crcise exceedingly to the taste 
of Henry, whose thoughts were always running 
upon military glory, and at whose- name Jonson had 
poetically represented the goddess of Chivalry as 
■starting from a lethargic slumber. The noblemen 
and gentlemen who appeared in the lists glittered 
in gilded and inlaid armour; and gold, silver, fine 
embroidery, and even gems and pearls, enriched 
tlieir habiliments and the trappings of their horses. 
The earl of Pembroke displayed tw'o caparisons of 
peach coloured velvet, ^^and yet," says a spectator, 
the lord Walden carried away the reputation of 
bravery (richness of decoration) for that day." The 
evening closed Avith a naval fight, and an attack by 
ships of Avar upon a castle built in the AA'ater oppo- 
site to the court, from Avhich fire-AVorks Avere also 
exhibited*^ 


“ Compare Birch’s Prince llenr^; Winwoocl, vol. ill.; Ben 
Jonsou’s iVorlcs. 
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'riie asiias.siniilion of Henry IV. of France on 
.May M, UilO, iyave a .shock to the wliole En^lisli 
nation, and especially to prince Henry, who appears 
(0 have projected a cIo.scr alliance with this martial 
^overei^:n. 'Phe inslitrators of Ravaillac were never 
puhiicly known, but the Jesuits incurred violent sus- 
picion, and the house of commons eagerly improved 
the opportunity to urge a fresh e.\pulsion of all the 
individuals of tliat order from England, and a revival 
of tile severities against recusants. The oath of 
allegiance was at the same time more rigorously 
imposed, and several persons are recorded to have 
Mill’ereil capitally for tlieir refusal of this test. One 
<)f these \>a.s Roger Cadwalladcr, an ecclesiastic 
much respected iu his communion for zeal and learn- 
ing, which rendered him unusually successful as a 
missionary. The remarkable feature in his case is, 
that he was one of the priests who, in the last year 
of Elizabeth, .signed a protestation of allegiance 
which was condemned at Rome as derogatory to the 
claims of the sovereign pontilT; yet he now steadily 
refu-ed to save his life by taking an oath of the same 
import to her .succe.ssor; so effectually had the papal 
proliibition.s uverruletl all private judgement on this 
pfiiiu, even anmug.st the most moderate and peace- 
ably di>pohed of the Romish clergy. Herefordshire 
hail been the principal .scene of Cadwallailer'.s labor.s, 
ami hi?, jia^lora! Journeys were taken on f(H)l; he ap- 
pears t(» have been per.-onally tdmo.xious to Rennet 
hi>!iiip uf Hereford, who hatl long watched for his 
oeainc.itun. .\fterhis cuiulenmalion he was treated 
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with much cruelty and contumely in the prison ; but 
he Avent forth to meet his death Avith a firmness., and 
displayed in his last moments a picty^ Avhich strongly 
moved the hearts of all tlie spectators^. Drury, 
another of the subscribers of the protestation of al- 
leg’iance, had previously undergone the penalties of 
high treason under similar circumstances. 

About this lime, church and state were finalh' de- 
livered from an active and miscliievou.s enemy by 
the death of Parsons the Jesuit: — a name loo cele- 
brated in the controversial and political history of 
his age to be dismissed in silence. 

Robert Parsons Avas born at Nether Slowey in 
Somersetshire; the vicar of the parish, previously a 
canon -regular, took charge of his education and .sent 
liim to Raliol college, O.xford, Avhere his general abi- 
lities, and especially his keenness as a disputant, and 
his satirical talents, soon raised him into repute, but 
procured him many enemies. IJe obtained a fellow- 
ship in 1572 and became a noted tutor; but in less 
/ than two years he resigned his situation, and (juit- 
ting England repaired to Ijovain. 'riie motive.s of 
this abrupt departure are variously reported; the 
protestants ailirm that tiie detection of some pecula- 
tions of which he had been guilty as hur.-ar of his 
college, rendered his retreat expedient; the catho- 
lics ascrilie it solely to his discontent uilli Uie e-’la- 
blished reliiiion of his country, h'rcnn Luvuin Ihir- 
.sons proceeded to Padua, anil devoi •{' hiiuielf for .'i 
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time to the study of medicine^ adding* that of civil 
law; but oh a journey which lie made to RomOj he 
was induced to enter among the Jesuits. 

. At the end of five years^ Dr., afterwards cardi- 
nal Allen, who had at this time the. direction of the 
English mission, being persuaded that the Jesuits 
would prove the most diligent and successful laborers 
in that vineyard, prevailed on the general of the 
order to try the experiment; and Parsons and Cam- 
pion were sent thither accordingly in the year 15S0. 
Scarcely however had they opened their commission, 
when Walsingliam discovered them, and orders were 
issued for their apprehension. Campion was seized, 
tried, and put to death; his companion with difficulty 
effected his escape and fied into France. Parsons 
appears to have been entirely exempt from those 
longings after martyrdom w'ith which the more en- 
thusiastic members of his society were at this period 
affected; and after so intelligible a warning he was 
perfectly contented to believe that providence had 
destined him to a less perilous field of action. Ac- 
cordingly, he settled himself in Normandy, and 
opened a grammar-school for the instruction of 
English youths previously to their entrance into the 
colleges founded for their reception at Rheims and 
at Rome. But this scheme failing, he quitted Prance, 
and repairing to Rom.e was nominated in 1587 rector 
of the English college, which situation he held till 
his death. Previously to receiving this appointment, 
he had exercised a pen of no ordinary vigor in seve-. 
ral controversial works relative to the proceedings 
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of the Eng-Iish g-overnment aguinst catholics, ami 
in a piece of devotion entitled the “Christian direc- 
tory/’ which proved extremely popular/and was read 
and praised even by protestants. He liad also com- 
posed that virulent invective called “Leicester’s com- 
monwealth/’ one of the most efficient libels on re- 
cord, since, notwithstanding- its malice and evident 
exaggeration, it has been held to contain truths 
sufficient to blast the reputation of that haled favo- 
rite to all posterity. The talents of father Parsons 
for political affairs, or intrigue, were not less con- 
spicuous than his powers as a writer. “The supe- 
riority of his genius, and the natural turn he hud for 
business,” says a catholic historian, “gave him a 
place among the great men of his age; his thoughts 
were penetrating, and his judgement solid and well- 
regulated : and, which arc Uvo nccessuiy (jualilica- 
tions in a projector, he was calm U])on consultations 
and patient under disappointments'^.” To these (pia- 
lities he added a good address, a talent for conver- 
sation, which served to counteract the unfavorable 
impression of a harsh and forbidding countenance; 
great exactness in the performance of his priestly 
functions, and, in a certain sense of the words, ir- 
reproachable morals. But his violent love of power, 
and the contentiousness of his spirit, involved him 
in perpetual disputes, and made him almost as many 
enemies amongst catholics as protestants. 

He took several journeys into .Spain; and, hciann- 
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in"" a peiisiimer ul* the kini^, c«inpu?.otl fur his ser- 
vice the famous jjiece which appcareil uiuh*r the 
title of "‘^Doleman's conference; " a-'-ei tiui;- the ri“ht 
of tite people t<» depo-'C sovereigns for lyranii) and 
especially for heresy, and the title of the infanta to 
the I'hiiflish crown. U was entirely ctJiisij^tent with 
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the principles of this work, that the author should ct>- 
operate in all the, projects <*f the Spaiii'.h court for 
the c<nujuest. of lii> milivc country and the ilcstruc- 
tiou «>f the prtde^tanl prince••■^ ulm occupied its 
throne; and on llie-e [)oints he appears to have en- 
tertained mi scrujile-’. On the otlier hand, he em- 
ployed rdl his credit at the Spani'-h court for the re- 
lief of I'atgli>li exile-' and for the cstahii'-hmenl of 
place.s of education for catholic yositli. IJy hi> .''ole 
influence, colleges were foumleil for the lOngli-h at 
\ alladolid, Seville, .Mailrid and St. ()iner>, and sup- 
ported by the liberal donations which he Inul the 
art of extracting from opulent persons of both si'.xes. 
In these seminaries, the political creeil of their found- 
er wa.s inculcated with jjo less liiligeuce than his re- 
ligious .system ; much to the ulfeiice of the more 
moderate ami respectable portion of the lOuglish ca- 
thulic.s, who held sacred the ohlig-alioiis of patrioti.sju 
and loyalty, and who justly apprehemietl that the 
olleiices of a faction wouhl he .se\erely visited on 
their whole hotly. 'Fhe .seeidar prie.-'ts also aecused 
lather Parsons of uuwarraulalile attempts upon their 
liberties, both in the colleges atul in the mission.s, 
which were e.xptised by stuue of their uumher in 
angry appeals to the pidjlic. Put the credit of this 
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Jesuit remained unaliaken at Madrid; and the vio- 
lent part which he took against the oath of allegi- 
ance was an additional merit in the eyes of the so- 
vereign pontiff. The colleges and the English mis- 
sion were in effect subjected to his sole management 
and control; and to the latest day of his existence it 
does not appear that his principles underwent the 
slightest modification^ or that repeated disappoint- 
ments had extinguished his hope of ndtnessing tlie 
complete restoration of the Roman catiiolic religion 
in England. It is somewhat remarkable^ that the 
political influence of Parsons did not recommend 
him to ecclesiastical preferment: his friends indeed 
spoke of the cardinalate; but there was apparently 
no prospect whatever of his attaining this dignity, 
and he died in possession of no higher office than 
that of rector of a college at Rome ; an indication 
of some disesteem of tlie man even in the poiverful 
sovereigns who made use of his efforts. None of 
them, in fact, could forget that he was a traitor and 
archrebel to- his king and country. 

In November 1610 died Richard Bancroft arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy and chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Oxford ; the first promulgator of the doctrine 
of the divine right of bishops; the most strenuous 
protestant assertor of the interests and immunities 
of his order; the great champion of church disci- 
pline, and the most dreaded scourge of the puritans. 
Clarendon pronounces that he '■ understood the 
church e.xcellently, and had almost rescued it ontoi 
the hands of the Calvinian party, and very much 

subdued 



subdued the unruly spirit of the nonconformists^ by, 
and after, the conference at Hampton-court ; coun- 
tenanced men of the greatest parts in learning, and 
disposed the clergy to a more solid course of study 
than they had been accustomed to ; and, if he had 
lived, would quickly have extinguished all that fire 
in England which had been kindled at Geneva^” 
Wilson, on the contrary, calls him a person severe 
enough, whose roughness gained little upon those 
who deserted the ceremonies/' His doctrine and his 
practice, as head of the high-commission court, were 
extremely acceptable to king James, who, regarding 
as he did the puritans as a rebellious, republican 
faction, desired to see them crushed by the strong 
hand of power. In order to the more effectual ac- 
complishment of this object, Bancroft devised a pro- 
ject for depriving the objects of his hostility of the 
protection which the courts of common law had the 
power of alfording them by issuing writs of prohi- 
bition against proceedings of the civil or spiritual 
courts ; and, in the name of the clergy of England, 
he presented to the king and council 23 articles, 
called arlicidi clcri, in which he desired that the 
granting of prohibitions might be restrained. The 
king was much disposed to gratify the archbishop 
in this matter; but thetwelve judges being consult- 
ed gave unanimously so strong an opinion against 
this unheard-of exertion of prerogative, that the 
king was overawed and the design was dropped. 


» Hhtory of (he Rcbcllioi:, vol. i. parti, p. 88. 
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lc*r\vai'(Is nrclibisliopj u'lio was present at llie.se pro- 
ceedings^ ami u hosc party attaclnneiUs would natu- 
rally incline him to listen with favor to any evidence 
ot the reality of the Gowrie conspiracy, speaks thus 
ol this allair: " ^V helher or not I should mention the 
arniij^nnient and e.x'ecntion of Geor»-e Sprot, who 
sullered at Ixdiahuri^h, I am douhtful. His confes- 
sion, thoug'h voluntary and constant, carrying- small 

prohahility It seemed to he a very fiction, and 

a mere invention of the inan’.s own hrain; for neither 
did he sliow the letter, nor could any wise man think 
that Gowrie, n ho went about the treason so secret- 
ly, would have communicated the matter to such a 
man a.s Loi'aa was known to he‘‘.” 

O 

With Danhar however and the courtiers, this evi- 
dence passed for triumphant demonstration of all that 
was before dubious; and it alfordcd a fresh occasion 
of humiliating- the prcsbytcrians, who had avowed 
theirdisbelief with so much boldness and pertinacity. 
A circumstantial narrative of the wdiole affair was 
immediately published, and Abbot introduced it by a 
long preface abounding in that gross and solemn 
adulation characteristic of the clerical eulogists of 
James I. Soon after his return, this divine was con- 
secrated to the sec of Litchiield and Coventry ; 
translated to London at the end of a month, and en- 
throned at Lambeth in little more than a year. 

The dispatches of sir Ralph Wiinvood from Hol- 
land, during the summer of 1610 , furnish some not 
uninteresting notices of men and things. In one of 

“ See Robertson’s ScoilaniL p. 476, edit. 1791. 
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them he annouricesi that BaUhvyn the Jesuit, a dan- 
"•erous intriguer who had been in the secret of the 
powder-plot, passing* in disguise through the Pala- 
tinate, had been discovered and apprehended, and 
that the elector had sent word that he was ready to 
deliver him into such hands as sir Ralph should ap- 
point. He had accordingly SQut two captains to re- 
ceive the prisoner, and hoped to ship him for Eng- 
land witliout delay : important papers had been found 
on him, some of which he had attempted to destroy. 
In a.subsecjuent letter lie informs the earl of Sa- 
lisbury, that just as Raldwyn was about to be put 
into a carriage for conveyance to Wesel, he had 
received intelligence from the governor of this town, 
that express messengers from Brussels, Rhinberg, 
and other places, had been stationed there for above 
a week, to carry instant information of the Jesuit's ar- 
rival: and that the archduke's garrison of Rhinberg 
had orders to inarch out ‘‘ for his rescue and relief." 
This intimation had obliged him to defer Baldwyn’s 
• removal tilf the army should return into Holland. 
An additional instance of the scandalous protection 
alforded.by the Spanish party to the powder-trea- 
son ! By good management, however, the Jesuit was 
at length safely lodged in the Tower, where he re- 
mained several years a state prisoner. 

In a letter of Winwood's to the earl of Salisbury 
fromDusseldorp, is the following paragraph : ^‘^That 
sir Edward Herbert (will they nill they) hath forced 
a quarrel, since my coming from the army, first up- 
on my lord Walden, after upon sir Thomas Somer- 
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your lonlyhip may understand by these g’entle- 
men, \y)u) were then present : wherein he hath of- 
lered an irreparable injuiy to iny lord-g’eneralj who 
hath treated inin_, as he hath done them all, with an 
exceeding’ love and kindness,” 

This characteristic anecdote may serve to intro- 


duce one of the most sing-nlar personages of his age, 
iaiown to ])oslerity as lord Herbert of Chirbury. 
He was the eldest son of sir Richard Herbert, a gen- 
tleman of family and fortune, the possessor of Mont- 
gomery castle, and was born in 1581. At the age 
of 15 he was married to an heiress of his own name 
and blood, who ^vas six yenrs older than himself; 
the lady’s father having absurdly bequeathed bis es- 
tates to his daughter on the express condition that 
slie should marry a Herberty and Edward being the 
only one of the' race of an age and condition to pre- 
tend to her. After tju'hg' the indissoluble knot, the 
boy-bridegroom, accompanied by his wife and mo- 
ther, returned to his studies at Oxford. Having 
completed his education, he went up to London; 
and in his oavu memoirs he has thus related his 
introduction to the queen : Not long after this, 

curiosity rather than ambition broug’ht me to court; 
and as it was the manner of those times for all men 
to kneel down before the great queen Elizabeth,- who 
then reigned, I was likewise upon my knees in the 
presence-chamber when she passed by to the chapel 
at Whitehall, As soon as she saw me, she stopped, 
and, swearingher usual oath, demanded. Who is 
Every body there present looked upon me ; but no 

man 
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man kneNV mC;, till sir James Croft^ a pensioner^ find- 
ing* the queen stayedj returned back and told who I 
waSj and that I had married sir William Herbert of 
St. Gillian’s daughter : tlie queen looked attentive- 
ly upon me^ and^ swearing* again her ordinary oath, 
said, It is pity he was married so young;” and 
thereupon gave her hand to kiss twice, both times 
gently clapping me on the cheek^.” 

At James’s coronation he ^Yas made a knight of 
the bath ; and his romantic imagination catching* 
fire at the fantastic rites of chivalry employed on 
this occasion, and especially at a certain clause in the 
oath of knighthood by which he was bound to re- 
dress the wrongs of all “^Madies and gentlewomen,” 
he henceforth accounted himself the swornchampiou 
of the sex ; and never was cavalier more prompt to 
quarrel in their behalf. He challenged a Scotchman 
who had taken a riband from a maid of honor ; a 
Welsh captain whom he ^* conceived to have oifered 
some injury” to his sister ; and another person who 
had offended his cousin ; and he once defied aPrencli 
gentleman to mortal combat if he should dare to 
deny that it was he who had compelled him to re- 
store a top-knot snatched from a fair lady, ten years 
of age, grandaughter of the constable de Montmo- 
renci. Neither washelessjealous in honor onhis own 
account ; he has given us the history of five or six 
of his offers of combat, including those mentioned by 
Winwood ; but it is an extraordinary circumstance. 


* The life of Edxcurd lord Herbert, p. 53. 
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that not one of these adventures ends in a duel; 
though in no a«e were duels more frequent or more 
latal. Some “’ood ofiices of friends^ some interpo- 
sition of the privy-council, or some strange failure 
ot resolution on the])art of his adversary, always oc- 
curs ; and the good-natured reader is spared the 
recital of wounds and slaim'htcr. 

O 

In was in the year 1608 that sir Eduard, weary 
of the restraints of the conjugal life into which he 
had so prematurely entered, weary even of literary 
pursuits, to which, notwithstanding the impetuosity 
of his temperament, he had devoted himself with 
constancy and success, left his wife in some discon- 
tent, and set out oil a tour in Prance. Ilis life af- 
fords an amusing account of his adventures at the 
French court, amongst which he takes care to com- 
memorate the very extraordinary civilities shown 
him by the queen, in placing him next her chair, 
^^not without the wonder of some and the envy of 
another : ” he also describes a residence .of some 
months at a country seat of the constable de Mont- 
morenci, where he employed himself in learning "to 
ride the great horse,” and in hunting wolves ; and 
further signalized his courage in single combat 
against a wild boar. 

On his return, he was favorably received by 
James, and still more so by his queen, to whom he 
had been charged to present a scarf from the prin- 
cess of Conti, and who, after tliis introduction, asked 
him many questions respecting the French court, 
apd commanded him to wait on her frequently. He 

soon 
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soon however retired from court to his family and 
his studies ; but the war respecting the succession 
to the duchy of Cleves^ in which most of the poten- 
tates of Europe took part, tempted him again from 
iiis retreat, and in 1610 he joined as a volunteer 
the English troops under sir Edward Cecil, who 
were acting as auxiliaries to the prince of Orange 
in the siege of Juliers. A French army was em- 
ployed on the same service ; and one of the officers, 
named Balagny, a famous duellist and warrior, hav- 
ing challenged Herbert to a trial of daring, they 
leaped together, sword in hand, out of the trenches, 
and ran towards the opposite bulwark amid a shower 
of bullets, from which our knight informs us that 
he Avas the last to retire : both however escaped unr 
hurt, and sir Edward was afterwards the first to pass 
the ditch before the wall of Juliers. After the cap- 
ture of the town, the army broke up and he return- 
ed to England. And now,” adds our hero, ^‘^if I 
may say it without vanity, 1 was in great esteem 
both in court and city, many of the greatest desiring 
my company, though yet before that time I had no 
acquaintance with them. Richard earl of Dorset, 
to whom otherwise I was a stranger, one day invited 
me to Dorset-house, where, bringing me into his 
gallery and showing me many pictures, he at last 
brought me to a frame covered with green taffeta, 
and asked me who I thought was there, and there- 
withal presently drawing the curtain, showed me 
my own picture ; whereupon, demanding- how his 

lordship 
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lonlijliip came to liave itj he answered that he had 
lieard so many brave tliing;s of me^ that he g-ot a 
copy of a picture^ which one Larking’ a painter drew 
for me. . . . But not only the earl of Dorset,, but a 
g’l'cater person than I wall liere nominatOj got an- 
other copy from Larking-, and, placing* it afterwards 
in her cabinet, (w'ithout that ever I knew such a 
thing' was done,) g-ave occasion to those that saw it 
after her death, of more discourse than I could have 
A.vished^.” This greater person was undoubtedly 
the queen ; to whom also the following- very remark- 
able passage must refer : And now in court a great 
person sent for me divers times to attend her; wdiich 
summons though I obeyed, yet God knoweth I de- 
clined coming to heras much as conveniently I could, 
witliout incurring her displeasure ; and this I did, 
not only for very honest reasons, but, to speak inge- 
niously, because that affection passed between me 
and another lady (who I believe was the fairest of 
her time) as nothing could divert it^.’"’' 

The adventurous disposition of Herbert carried 
him abroad again in the year 1614'; when he en- 
tered into the service of the prince of Orange. Two 
years after he was sent ambassador to France; where 
he printed for the instruction of philosophical readers 
his celebrated book Veritate/’ a system of na- 
tural religion ; his life and history of Henry VHI., 
composed under the correction of king James, was 


Life of lord Herbert j p. 84. Ib id, p. 86v 
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a posLluimoiis work, and his amusing aiitobiog-rapliy 
was discovered and printed in our own times^h 
Parliament reassembled in October,, when the king 
hoped thaUhe lower house would be found in a more 
tractable disposition respecting money matters than 
it had exhibited in the last session ; ' and that the 
large supplies which he demanded would at length 
be granted, without redress of grievances or the sur- 
render of any portion of his cherished prerogative. 
But his expectations were deceived ; the arrogant 
language which he had ventured to hold to the two 
houses, had roused a jealousy which could not so 
soon be laid; and the permission which he had given 
to the commons to treat with the lord-treasurei foi 
the abolition of wardship, and the exactions connect- 
ed with it, had inspired them with the resolution of 
voting no money without an equivalent in privileges. 
James recurred to his favorite expedient, a confer- 
ence, the remarkable particulars of which are thus 
related in a letter to Winwood : '' About fifteen 
days since, , . his-majesty called thirty of the par- 
liament house before him at Whitehall, among w lom 
was sir. H. Neville ; \vhere his majesty said, the 
cause of sending for them was to ask of them some 
questions, whereunto he desired they would mave a 
direct answer. The first was. Whether they thought 
he was in want, according as his treasurer a«d chan- 
cellor of the e.xchequerhad informed them. leie o 
when sir Francis Bacon had begun to answei in a 
more e.xtravagant style t han his majesty die c c ip i 

■* By Horace earl of rford. 
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to liecU'j he picked out sir Henry Neville, command- 
ing* him to answer according* to his conscience. 
Thereupon sir Henry Neville did directly answer to 
the lirst ; that he thoug*ht indeed his majesty was in 
want, and that according* to the relation of his coun- 
cil. ^ Then,’ said the king*, tell me whether it 
belong*eth to you that are my subjects to relieve me, 
or not.?’ ^To this/ quoth sir Harry, /I must an- 
swer with a distinction ; where your majesty’s ex- 
pense g*roweth by the commonwealth we are bound 
to maintain it; otherwise, not.’ And so, continuing* 
his speech, he gave a note, that in this one parlia- 
ment they had already given four subsidies and seven 
liftccntlis ; which is more tlian ever was given by 
any parliament, at any time, upon any occasion; and 
yet withal they had no relief of their grievances. 
Then was his majesty instant to have him declare 
what theirgricvanccs were. ‘To all theirgrievances,’ 
said sir Harry, ^ I am not ])rivy, but of those that 
have come to my knowledge I will make recital;’ 
and so began to say, that in matter of justice they 
could not have an equal proceeding (aiming per- 
haps at his majesty’s prerogative, nullum tempus 
occurret regi) ; and then falling upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the marches of Wales, sir Herbert Croft took 
tlie word out of his mouth; otherwise, it was thought 
sir Henry, being* charged upon his conscience, 
would have delivered his judgement upon all, in 
^vhat respect soever it might be taken 
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After this rebutf^ James had recourse to a short 
prorogation^ that his party might “ deal every one 
with his friend and acquaintance in the house to 
work them to some better reason’^:” but it should 
seem that all was ineffectual^ and the king dissolved 
in anger this his first parliament, which had been 
sitting for seven years. 


® Wiiuvood, iii. 235. 
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Advoiiin'cs oj luil^ Arabella Stuart.— Ajfuir of Vorstiiis . — 
Burning of Legate and iVightinan for heresy. — Arhitrari) 
modes of raising moneij. — Institution of baronets. — Fro. 
clamalion against resort of Scotehmen to court. — National 
aniinosifj/. — Quarrel bctisccn Ramsej/ and Montgomery . — 
Other quarrels. — Execution of lord Sanquar. — Death and 
character of the earl of Salisbury, — his letters to his son, 
— Royal marriages proposed. — Arrival of the elector Pa- 
latine.— Death of prince Henry. — Rumors on this subject. 
— Proof of his not being poisoned. — His funeral sermon 
by Hall. — ^University poems to his honor by various poets. 
— Account of Donne. — Extracts from his letters. 

Circumstance perfectly insig’nificant to all but 
the unfortunate parties whose happiness it involved^ 
was able to disturb for a moment the uneventful 
tranquillity of this period of the reign of James. 
The nearness of lady Arabella Stuart to the Eng- 
lish throne^ subjected her to the obligation of form- 
ing no matrimonial connexion without the concur- 
rence of the king; and a very weak and unworthy 
jealousy appears to have inspired James, as well as 
his predecessor, with the resolution of keeping her 
single. Against this species of tyranny. she was 
much disposed to rebel; and, undeterred by a cen- 
sure which had been passed on her a short time 
previously for listening to a clandestine proposal, 

she 
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slie ventured to receive similar overtures troni ’W il- 
liam Seymouij second son of lord Beaucliarap and^ 
grandson of the earl of Hertford; on discovery of 
Avhich, in February 1610, both parties were sum- 
moned before the-pri\'}*-coimcil and reprimanded. 
They proceeded notwithstanding to complete theii 
marriage; which becoming matter of notoriety^ the 
lady was committed to private custody and her hus- 
band to the Tow’er. But the unfortunate pair con- 
tinued to hold intercourse by means of confidential 
agents, and in June 1611 they concerted measures 
for their joint escape. Mr. Seymour, having di.s- 
guised himself in mean apparel, walked unobserved 
out of the Tower behind a cart which had brought 
him billets, and made the best of his way to Lee, a 
small port in Kent, where he e.vpected to find a 
French vessel in waiting. His lady in the mean- 
time, who was detained at a gentleman's bouse near 
Bighgate, whence 'she was the next day to begin, 
her journey for Durham, contrived to lull the vigi- 
lance of her keepers by a pretended resignation to 
her doom, and probably by other methods. Then, 
disguising herself by draw’ing a great pair of 
French-fashioned hose over her petticoats, putting 
on a man's doublet, a man-like peruke with long 
locks over her hair, a black hat, black cloak, russet 
boots with red tops, and a rapier by her side, walked 
%’th, between three and four of the clocks with 
i larkham. After they had gone afoot a mile and a 
half to a sorry inn, where Crompton attended with 
mises, she grew very sick and faint, so as the ostler 
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llial liflil (lie M(iniij) Miid, lliat (lie ^•uiilieiiiaii \voiil(I 
hardly hold out to London; yet, beiny^sct ona^ood 
^:<’ldjn;;‘, astride in an unwonted fa.sliion^ the .stirring 
ot’ (In* liofM* hr«nnrlil l)lo«»d enoiiirli into her face, 
and >o >lie liil on towards Blackwall-^” Here she 
fonnd >oine atliMidants in lw«) boats wailiiiir for her, 
ancl they n»ned down the river to Lee, where the 
I'renrh vessel received them. 1 ler attendant.s dis- 
snadetl her fiann wailini;- Ibr .Mr. Seynionrj who had 
mit yet arrived, and they Jinl «)IV; but lin^eriu"* at- 
lerwards in the. channel, in hopes of ins reaching 
them, tliey were overtaken by a pinnace sent in pnr- 
snit, and after .standing* sever.d shot were compelled 
to .strike. 'I’he nnforlnnale lady was immediately 
conveyed to llie 'Tower, not so much lamenting* her 
own captivity, as rejoicin”; in tlie hope that her be- 
loved luisband would ellect Ids escape; whose wel- 
lare, she .-aid, was far dearer to her than her own. 
In tin's airectionale hope she was not disappointed; 
IMr. .Seymour, on lindin^* that her bark had sailed 
without him, had rowed oil’ to a collier lyin^* in the 
roads, by which lie was safely landed in Calais har- 
bour. 

'The first news of the lady Arabella’s escape pro- 
duced much confusion and alarm in the privy-coun- 
ci! ; it was apprehended that the fugitives werebound 
for IJrabant, there to make themselves the heads of 
the Roman catholic faction. •* In this passionate 
Jini ry,” ^vrites iMr. lieaidieu, “ here was a procla- 
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mation first conceived in very bitter terms^ but by 
my lord-treasurer's moderation seasoned at the print 
. , . .There are likewise three letters dispatched in 
haste^ . . . . to the king and queen regent of Prance 
and to the archdukeSj all written with harsher ink 
than now, if they were to do, I presume they should 
be^ especially that to the archdukes^ which did seem 
to pre-suppose their course tending that way ; and 
all three describing the offence in black colors,, and 
pressing their sending back without delay 

The ill-fated Arabella never recovered her liberty ; 
she became distracted with the sense of her hopeless 
misery, and in that state died within the T. ower in 
1615. Her aunt the countess of Shrewsbury was 
summoned before the privy-council on suspicion of 
having concurred both in the marriage and the 
escape: she was a high-spirited woman, and, on 
being urged with interrogatories, declared that she 
would answer nothing privately ; if she had offended 
the laws, she was ready to stand her triaL Por this 
contempt, as it w'as then called, she was committed 
to the Tower, and at the end of two 3 'ears dismissed 
without further proceedings. 

The theological zeal by w'hich James was so early 
distinguished, had by no means forsaken him amid 
the cares of empire and the sports of the field, which 
divided his more mature attention. One day, whilst 
on a hunting progress, a Latin book was brought to 
him treatine,’ on the nature and attributes of the 
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ileity^ undj suapeiuling- his amiisementy he satdovVli 
ill earnest to the perusal. Such was his dilig-ence 
in the task^ that in the space of an hour he had col- 
lected a copious list of the heresies contained in this 
performance. The author was Conrad VorstiuSj 
on whom the, states of Holland had just conferred 
the professorship of divinity at Leyden_, vacant by 
the death of Arminius^ whose leading* doctrines were 
held by Vorstius. James^ vehemently alarmed at 
the encouragement thus alTorded by his allies to 
dogmas which he regarded as pernicious and abo- 
minable, wrote instantly to Winwood, commanding 
him to signify to the States liis detestation of these 
heresies, and of all by whom they should be tolerated* 
So extraordinary an interference astonished the 
Dutch authorities, and they -coolly replied, that if 
Vorstius should be found guilty of the errors im- 
puted to him, lie should not retain his office.: an 
answer which fell so far short of the vigorous results 
anticipated by the sceptred polemic, that he Judged 
it necessary, after causing* the book to be publicly 
burned in London, and in both the English univer- 
sities, to address to his allies such an admonition as 
should leave them in no uncertainty respecting the 
course which it became them to pursue. If per- 
adventure,” says the king*, this wretched Vorstius 
should deny or' equivocate upon those blasphemous 
points of heresy and atheism which already he hath 
broached, that perhaps may move you to spare, his 
person, and not cause him to be burned (which ne- 
ver any heretic better deserved, and wherein we 

will 
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will leavtf him to your own Christian wisdom). Hut 
to sulVerhim^ upon any defence or abncg’ation which 
he shall oiVer to make, still to continue and to teach 
amongst you, is a thing so abominable, as we assure 
ourseh'Cs it will not once enter into any of your 
thoughts.” Afterwards, with his usual propensity 
to arrogate authority to himself on frivolous or so- 
phistical pretences, he declares, that should they 
sulVer ** such pe.stilent heretics to nestle amongst 
them, he shall be constrained, fis defender of the 
faith,” not only to separate himsell trom such lalse 
churche.s, hut to exhort all other relormed churches 
to join with him ^Mn a common counsel ho^v' to 
extinguish and remand to hell these abominable 
heresies.” . 


Winwood was strictly enjoined to support this 
royal mandate by vigorous protestations, and e\en 
by menaces of a warlike sound; and, his own temper 
and manners being stern and rugged, he pursued 
the cause with such keenness as to lay himsell (»pen 


to the charge, from certain privy-councillors, ot luu - 
ing exceeded his instructions. Archbishop Abbot, 
animated by a vehement zeal lor the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination, and by the hope that the 
destruction of the Arminian party in l lolland uould 
serve as a precedent for the extinction ol a similai 
sect ui home, which had begun to excite his jealousy, 
urged Winwood to per.severance, and great ellorts 
were also made by the Ciomarist party in Holland, 
^till the States held linn to their decision, and posi- 
I'welv refused the dismissal of Vorstius till lie sluiuUl 

h.i'tf* 
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Iiave been fairly heard in his own defence; indivi- 
duals were also found hardy enoug-h to stigmatize 
the interference of his Britannic majesty as an un- 
warrantable intrusion; and the monarch found it 
expedientj in the conclusion of a tract which he pub- 
lished against VorstiuSj to descend considerably from 
the loftiness of his former language. 

It is very unlikely, he observes, that he should 
have any thought of practising* against the tranquil- 
lity of his good friends the States, on so poor a cause 
as this; much more of proposing by it the advance- 
ment of any designs of his own ; having discharged 
his conscience in this matter, lie now refers the 
whole management of it to those to whom it b“elongs; 
and for the author himself^ the worst that he wishes 
him is, that he may sincerely return into the high 
beaten pathway of the catholic and orthodo.xal faith.” 
But the importunity of James and of the Gomarists 
became at length etfectual; Vorstius was expelled 
with disgrace from the seat of learning to which he 
had been invited with every mark of public respect; 
he was driven to wander about from place to place, 
and to shrowd himself in obscurity .from the furious 
pursuit of his implacable enemies; and he died just 
as he had at length attained an honorable and hospi- 
table asylum. It may be added, that this persecuted 
teacher was a man of unblemished morals, fervent , 
piety and distinguished learning; and that no theolo- 
gian of his day appears to have applied so much of phi- 
losophical criticism to the argumentations of divines 
and schoolmen, to have asserted the right of private 

judgement 



judn-emeiU wIUi equal torrc of reasoning’, or to liave 
pieservecl in controversy a greater share of equani- 
mity and candor^ 

An opportunity soon attcr occurred to Janies of 
enforcing by tlie aid ot exanqile those precepts which 
he had submitted to the ‘‘Clirislian wisdom” of liis 
Dutch conlederates. One liartholomew Legate, be- 
ing detected in the act of disseminating Arian here- 
sies m London, was apprehended, and the kinghim- 
seh^ aided by several bisliops, was pleased to hold 
conference witli him, in the expecUition of convin- 
cing him ot liis errors ; but, on extracting from the 
lieretic an avowal that lie had not prayed to Christ 
for .seven years, his majesty in liorror spurned at 
him with his toot, and he was committed to New- 
gale. Here lie lay a considerable time without giv- 
ing any signs of recantation; after which he was 
convened before the consistory court, and, being de- 
clared a contumacious and tibdurate heretic, was 
duly delivered over to the civil arm. James had the 
glorious sati.sfuction of signing the writ ‘‘dc hcerelko 
comburemdo/’ and Legate was in consequence com- 
mitted to the dames in Smithlicld on Alarch IS, 
1612. Dr. Neile, bishop of Coventry and .Litch- 
field, a prelate di.stinguished by the jicculiar obse- 
quiousness of his loyalty, followed with eagerness ■ 
so edifying a precedent, and about a month after- 
wards was successful in bringing to the fire one 


• Set* Kirill James's JVurks. — IJiiyle’s Dic/ionar^, iirt. Vor. 
.sfius. 
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Kdwunl cliarg’cti enlertaining* the 

errors ot ten laeresiarclis, among* whom were enu- 
merated Cerintlius_, jManiclueuSj Simon Magus, and 
tlie Anabaptists. A third victim Was prepared: but 
tlie la^vyers liad started several objections to the le- 
gality of the proceedings, and it was discovered that 
sucli examples, however salutary in themselves, "were 
no longer adapted to tiie state of public sentiment 
in England. A dangerous compassion' was excited 
b3’ tlie constancy of sulVercrs, who refused, even at 
the stake, to save themselves by a recantation; and, 
on tlie ^vllole, it was Judged preferable in future to 
sulfer such culprits to moulder away in solitary 
dungeons removed from the sight and sympathy of 
every fello\v-crealure. King James was the last 
sovereign of this country by whom Sinithfield fires 
were lighted’^ 

Meantime, the prodigality of the king and the. 
luxui*)' of the court kept their usual course. The 
queen's debts were great and urgent; even the 
large income of the prince of Wales w*as found in- 
adequate to the rapacit}^ of the unprincipled crew 
who had forced themselves into his service; and the 
revenues of the monarch himself were swallowed up 
by the ceaseless demands of his minion Carr, now 
created viscount Rochester and a privy-councillor, 
and by the multitudes of Scotchmen who were con- 
tinually arriving to share the spoils of their unresist- 
ing sovereign. The treasury was totally exhausted; 


Fuller’s Church Histori/, h. x. p. 6?. 

and 
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;\iul liurinj^tlui luni^ inld'vul iu Juuh’s iliil luit 

jiul^c il cxpcdicut to coiivoko »i purliiuncut, nc\\ uiul 


irrt*i^u!iu* luodcs <.d Icvyiiij^ inoiuyv were iiLpiiii le- 
curred to, which >tr(>n^ly mark the spirit ot the 150- 
vermuciit Us well as tlie necessities oi the pjiuce. 
The creditors of the tpieen were satisfied with privy- 
seals. — arhitrarv mamlates adtiressed to individuals, 
by which they \\ere required tu lend, with little 
prospect of repaviueut. specific smns tor the puhlii 


Service. 

'riie prince was siron-ly ur-ed t.. petition the 
kiii^' for a i^runt ttf all penalties ihte tioin Roman 
catholics, on condition of his pa\ ine; into the tieasuiy 
an annual rent exceedin;.; by R 5 (; 0 /. the iirolits pie- 
viou.'lv accniiiii^ to his inujesty troin this souicc, 
which wore estiinateil at (lUOOh annnallv. It is a 
considerahiederiii^ation from the character ol I lent y, 
that his mind did not instinctively revolt trom an un- 
dertakiiiij in its own nature invidious, which would 
have coiiqielleil him to keep in his pay a tioop ot 
.spie.s and informers of the wor.sl kind, and must 
have drawn upon himself individually all the ohlu([ny 
of a more rii^iil enforcement ot a system ot kiw.s 
which, however they mii^ht he palliated by politica 
necessity, were certainly open to the charge ot icn- 
dcring the most peaceful indulgence ot conscience 
a crime. Rut the prince without scruple sutVered 
estimates to be maile, and reasons lor and against 
the project to be drawn up by his legal adviscis, ant 
seems only to have dropped it trom the intervention 

of some insuperable oh.stacles, probably connectet 

0,0 "illi 
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wilh lord Coke’s declaration a siiort time -beforej of 
the illeijality ol all "•rants of penal forfeitures^ 
AnioM"'.st the ways and means resorted to by the 
kill"*, are to be mentioned the revival of an obso- 
lete law compelliu"' all persons possessed of 40/. a 
year in land to compound for not receiving' the or- 
der of kni"-hthood ; ai:d the introduction of the di"’- 
nity of baronetj which was olfered for the sum of 
1000/. to any [)erson wlio tlion^'ht tit to become a 
purchaser. Salisbury is said by some to have been 
tile author of this latter device, thong’li.it more pro- 
bably ori"'inated with sir Robert Cotton: he was 
however accounted a promoter of it; for, when the 
kill"- hesitated, from the fear of olfending' the gentry 
by creating a new rank above them, the minister is 
said to have replied; Tush, sir! the money will do 
you good, and tlie honor will do them very little.” 
It was indeed barely and simply a patent of prece- 
dency above knights and esquires, and, being made 
attainable by money and money only, scarcely de- 
served at its lirst institution even the name of an 
honor or a dignity. Yet the vanity of mankind 
swallowed the bait; the royal promise of restricting 
the whole number of baronets to 200, kept up the 
price and augmented the eagerness of purchasers : 
but no sooner was the number completed than the 
limitation was forgotten, and no one who could pro- 
duce the requisite fee of admission had ever cause 
to lament that his application came too. late. 


" Bircli’s Prince llcnrjj^ p. 2‘20, and Appendix xvrii. 

Even 
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I-)ven tiic peora^;o. wus .hcI ^alc with aliimsi o([ual 
publicity; (^vc^Uy thou>-aml pomuU would purchase 
the title of an carl, leu Uiouvaud that of vi..eouut, 
and five thousand that uf harou. Monopolies in- 
cvea^ed to a fri-hlftd de^a■ee, and the .lur-cdiuiuber 
hues hccaiue more ihuu e\i‘r evoihiiaut. AH t ic->e 
expedients, however, fell larshovt ot jiroiUu.iug'suj) 
plies ciiual to the royal expeudilurc, and Jmnes 

soui^ht further to relieve himselt h\ luttiug’ot tie 

access of his needy and importunate cmintrymen, 
whose pelilioiis he could neither ileiiy without dom*y 
violence to his nature, nor ynant without exeilni- 
the ieulous murmurs of his ICu-lish subjects; who 
regarded him, savs an acute writer, as little better 


than 


kin 


•f'-in 


...uu u .....^-...daw" to themselves. A procla- 
, nation to 110^ ellect was issued at IM.nbni-h on 
May 10, IdU), which sets forth that, lorasimich as 
Ihe'dailv report of idle persons of base .sort and cmi- 
dition was not only very unpleasant and oaensue 
to his niajestv, since he was daily impoituiKi wi 
their suits and hey-in-. and his royal court ahnosL 
filled with them, they hein-in the iy>nceiLot a 
holders hut “ idle rascals and poor mism ahle l>f|d‘e>, 
— hut that their country was heavily disi^i iica ly i > 
and inaiiv slanderous imputations f;i\en on , 

the same, as if there were no persons “ ot pun i. w 
comeliness nor credit" within it; 
ordered that no captains t)l ships ^ nf the 

any passengers to hhi^-laiid without notice 

privy-council. Another proclunintion a p 
that one of the errands, or pretexts, o lOs 



sons waSj to demand old debts due to them by the 
king'j whiclij it is added,, is^ of all kind of importu- 
nitjj the maist unpleasing to his majesty 

It was indeed high time for James to devise some 
means of appeasing the national animosity^ which^ 
after indicating itself by several private, quarrels be- 
tween individuals of the two kingdoms^ had nearly 
broken forth in a general fray on the following oc- 
casion : — At a horse-race at Croydon^ where many 
gentlemeiij both Scotch and English^ were assem- 
bledj that Ramsey^ whose high favor with the king 
and splendid marriage have been already commemo- 
ratedj on some provocation which is not mentioned^ 
struck the earl of Montgomery on the face with his 
switch^ or horsewhip. The English,, enraged at the 
actj drew together with the resolution of making it 
a national quarrel, so far as Mr. John Pinchback,' 
though a maimed man, having but the perfect use of 
two fingers, rode about with his dagger in his hand, 
crying' ^ Let us break our fast Avith them here, and 
dine with the rest at London.’ But Herbert not 
offering to strike again, there was nothing spilt but 
the reputation of a gentleman’’.” James however 

was 


* Secret History of the Court of James London edit, of 
1811, vol. i. p. 144. 

Osborn adds, “ in lieu of which, if I am not mistaken, the 
king made him a knight, a baron, a viscount and an earl, in one 
day.” But he is egregiously mistaken in every part of this state- 
ment. First, Herbert was knighted some time before he was 
raised to the peerage j secondly, he never was a viscount 5 thirdly, 



was greatly ilistuibed at tile acciilciU^ ami diligently 
applied himself to do justice between the parlies. 

On Sunday/’ writes ?»Iore to Winwuod, “ his ma- 
jesty took great jiains in examining the matter of 
quarrel between tlie earl of Montgomery and young 
Ramsey^ mentioned in my la>t;. . . . .and the same 
night Ramsey was committed to the Tower, from 
whence it is Ihouglit he shall be sent out of this 
Icingdom. His majesty carried the matter Nvith great 
indilferency; and hereupon also ilid the prince take 
occasion to protest, that he carried an indiiVerent 
aifection to both the nations; and that howsoever 
his nearest servants now were Scots, so placed by 
his father, yet that when he should come to his own 
choice, he is likely to serve, himself as well of the 
English as of them'-h” 

^laxwcll, a rude and illiterate Scotchman, was 
also compelled by the king to give such satislaction 
as should be recpiired to Mr. llawley, a bencher ol 
Gray’s Inn, who coming to court on a grand day, 
had been led out of the room by Maxwell by a 

ho ii:ul been carl of Montgomery several years heforo the allair 
at Croyclou took placi; ; for his patent l)car.s date on the *lth of 
June in the third year of Jaine.-> I. ( IfiOa), and the Croydon 
busine.ss, — at least a quarrel between llanisi*)' anil Montgomery, 
which appears to have been the same, — was advertised as nows 
by Mr, More to Winwood on March 1 1, IGll. So la.v a writer 
is Osborn. Perhaps there may be as little accuracy in the par- 
ticulars transcribed from bis narrative in the text, and even in 
the striking anecdote, that the mother of Herbert tore Iter 
hair at the report of her son’s dishonor.’’ 

M'inwood, iii. 349. 


black 
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black string’ lie wore in In's ear^ — a fashion ^lien 
much in use'‘\”' 

A tliircl Scotch offender^ much more heinously 
g'uilty than either of the former, on whom James 
about this time found it necessary to execute justice, 
was Ci’ig’liton lord Sanquar, whose case was remark- 
able. In a trial of skill with Turner, a fencing’- 
master, in which it should appear that one or both 
parties lost tlieir temper, Sanquar had had an eye 
tlirust out b}' the foil of his antagonist: five years 
afterwards, he revenged tlie blow by causing two 
hii’cd assassins to shoot tlie unfortunate man in the 
midst of liis school. The conduct of James on the 
occurrence is thus described by the eulogizing elo- 
quence of J3acon on the arraignment of the offen- 
der; — This murther was no sooner committed, 
and brought to his majesty’s ears, but his just indig- 
nation, wherewith he was first moved, cast itself into 
a gTcat deal of care and prudence to have justice 
done: first came forth his proclamation, somewhat 
of a rare form, and- devised, and in effect dictated, 
by his majesty himself, and by that he did prosecute 
the olfendefs, as it were, with the breath and blast 
of his mouth; then did his majesty stretch forth his 
long arms; — for kings have long arms when they 
will extend them, — one of them to the sea, where 
he took hold of Gray shipped for Luedia, who gave 
the first light of testimony; the other arm to Scot- 
land, and took hold of Carlisle ere he was warm in 


his 


^ Osborn’s King James, c. 27. 
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his house^ and brought him the length of his king- 
dom^ under such safe ward and custody as he could 
have no means to escape^ no^ nor to mischief him- 
selfj no_, nor learn no lessons to stand mute; in which 
case^ perhaps^ this day’s justice might have received 
a stop.”. The orator adds^ that from the firstj his 
majesty liad said^ in a confident and undertaking 
manner, that wheresoever the olfenders were in 
Europe, he would produce them forth to justice’?'.” 
Sancjuar himself was taken soon after, and, confess- 
ing his crime, sulfered its due punishment. It has 
been said that this barbarous act was occasioned by 
an unguarded question of Henry IV., who asking 
lord Sanquar, when at the French court, how he 
lost his eye, and being answered '‘"With a sword,” 
inquired, Does the man live who did it?” thus 
suggesting a revenge which was not before con- 
templated by the sufferer. 

Osborn, far from magnifying the justice of king 
James after the courtly example of Bacon, gives 
the following satirical comment on the event: That 
by Sanquar’s death he satisfied in part the people, 
and wholly himself; it being thought he hated him 
for his love to the king of France, and not making 
any reply when he said,, in his presence, to one that 
called our James -a second Solomon, that he hoped 
he was not David the fidler’s son: thus do princes 
abuse each other.” 

King James was about this time deprived of his 


* Scrinia Ccciliana^ p. 211. 


great 
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g’reat minister^ the earl of Salisburyj wliOj after a 
long and painful decay^ expired at Marlborough on 
his road from Bath to London, on May 24th 1612, 
in the fifty-first year of.his age. 

As the son of Burleigh ; as the last great states- 
man of the school of Elizabeth ; as the patron of 
Dutch independence; as the avowed enemy of the 
• Spanish alliance, and the chosen object of the calum- 
nies, the hostilities, and even the assassination-plots 
of the Jesuits and other popislx, fanatics, Salisbui'y 
had originally firm holds on the affections of the 
English people : nor did his temper or manners op- 
pose any bar to popularity : he bore authority with 
meekness, and was not subject to the gusts of pride 
and passion. Cheerful, mild, insinuatirig, affable 
and full of bounty, he strongly attached his im- 
mediate' dependents, and gave great satisfaction to 
those -who applied to him on matters of business. 
Even towards the rivals, or opponents, whom he was 
^accused of conducting to their ruin, Essex and Ra- 
leigh, his deportment had ever been decent and ap- 
parently humane, and he at least avoided the gra- 
tuitous baseness of trampling on the fallen. In the 
official virtues of diligence, order, promptitude and 
dispatch, no one could excell him ; and the reforms 
which he introduced into the management of the 
exchequer, the active and enlightened: encourage- 
ment which he extended to the infant manufactures 
of the country; his skilful conduct in foreign trans- 
actions, and his wise and effectual cares for the im- 
provement of Ireland, and especially for the esta- 
blishment 
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blishment of legal tribunals throughout that island, 
extorted the praises of all parties. Yet it is certain 
that he lived and died the object of general distrust, 
obloquy and hatred. Nothing in my lord of Sa- 
lisbury’s death,” writes the contemplative Donne, 
“exercised. my poor considerations so much as. the 
multitude of libels. It was easily discerned, some 
years before his death, that he was at a defensive 
war both for his honor and health, and, as we then 
thought, for his estate ; and I thought that had re- 
moved much of the envy. Besides, I have just rea- 
sons to think, that in the chiefest businesses between 
the States, he was a very good patriot*^.” These 
remarks are just : yet it must not be supposed that 
the general sentiment was void of reasonable found- 
ation. The treachery practised by Salisbury- towards 
all his political opponents, and especially towards the 
nation’s favorite, Essex ; the rapacity which swelled 
his coffers at the expense of such as had demands 
upon the treasury, of which he kept the key ; and 
the licentiousness said to stain his private life, afford- 
ed matter sufficient for popular invective or anony- 
mous libel ; but men of noble minds and compre- 
hensive views passed over in disdain the vices of the 
man, to fix their note of reprobation on the crimes 
of the minister. 

During thelifetime of Elizabeth, the nation seems 
to have been -content, in deference to her sex and, 
character, to waive many of its undoubted rights and 


■ ■ “ Donne’s Letters^ p. 89. . 

privileges. 
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privifeg'cSj and to iiidul»’c her in the despotism wliich 
she loved, confident that she would use it, on the 
whole, like a parent of her people. But on her death, 
it was its wish and purpose to resume its own, and 
to confine the loreig'n king whom it had been pleas- 
ed to acccjit as her successor, within the bounds of 
Jaw. A party, of which Raleigh was perhaps the 
head, had even confederated for the purpose of im- 
posing certain specific limitations and conditions on 
the king ot Scots before his admission ; but all these 
designs in favor of libertj' had been baffled by the 
management of Salisbury, who early discovered to 
what excess James was disposed to carry his prero- 
gative maxims, and for his own purposes resolved to 
iudulii'e him in this mischievous inclination to the 
utmost. • It is one of the ciiarges brought by Wel- 
don against this minister, that he burned ‘’‘^a cartload 
of precedents Avliich spoke the subjects liberties 
and whether this unsubstantiated charge be found- 
ed in truth or not, it is certain that he often both 
spoke and acted as if no such precedents had ever ex'- 
isted. He is said to have told the king that he might 
safely ride the English people, and need no bridle 
but their asses ears; and the leading measures of 
his administration were in character with so vile a 
suggestion. Such w'ere, the attack upon the free- 
dom of elections in the first session of James’s par- 
liament; — the arbitrary augmentation of the customs 
by royal authority ; — the creation of a number of 
new, oppressive and illegal patents ; — and the revi- 
val of the old feudal 6x3060115 ; — the detestable doc- 
trines 





trines promulgated by him on tlie slate-trials; — and 
above all, bis atrocious and most shameless assertion 
that torture itself might justifiably be inflicted on 
free-born Englishmen, at the ■will and pleasure of 
their sovereign. - 

For olVences like these, no diligence, no abilities, 
no merits in other branches of dnt}', could be accept- 
ed as a compensation bj' an}^ true lover of liis coun- 
try even in that age; and posterity, enlightened by 
the political lessons of the succeeding reigns, will be 
little disposed to reverse the judgement of Ins con- 
temporaries. 

Such however was at this time the miserable de- 
ficiency both of talent and integrity in the cabinet 
of James, and the stale of embarrassment and weak- 
ness to which it reduced the ciuintry, that both prince 
and people soon learned to value Salisbury by his 
loss. 

It is somewhat uncertain on .what terms this mi- 
nister stood with the king at the time of his death. 
On his departure from London for Bath, James went 
in person to take leave of him, cliarged tlie physi- 
cians ^^071 Iheu' heada ” to be careful of him, and e.v- 
pressed with tears to those about him his apprehen- 
sion of the loss of so wise a counsellor. He also sent 
a gentleman to Bath, on some hopes l)eing given of 
the treasurer’s amendment, to present him with a 
fair table diamond ” accompanied with a most gra- 
cious message, and the queen added a similar mes- 
sage and another jewel. Butin demonstrations like 
these, towards a man of such rank and consequence, 

there 
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there is nothing' conclusive ; and it was certainly a 
prevalent opinion at the time^ that he was menaced 
with disgrace. The evidence of DoiinCj who lived 
much with courtiers,, is of some weight; but a much 
stronger testimony^ and probably the most conclu- 
sive to be met with respecting the personal feelings 
of James towards his minister, occurs in the Apo- 
phthegms of Bacon. 

This wary courtier, being asked by the Jcing his 
opinion of the deceased lord-treasurer, ventured,. it 
seems, to reply, that he was no counsellor to make 
his majesty's atfairs grow better, but yet one to keep 
them from growing worse. James’s answer was ; 
‘^‘’In the first you speak like a true man, in the se- 
cond like a kinsman.” In a somewhat similar spirit 
it was afterwards quaintly said, that- he was the 
first ill treasurer, and the last good, of James’s reign.” 
It may on the whole be concluded, that James must 
originally have viewed with some prejudice the son 
of that statesman who had brought his mother to 
the block, and that he could never cordially have 
loved a minister who opposed his extravagant dona- 
tions to Carr and to others of his favorites; who was 
irreconcileably hostile to any close • alliance with 
Spain, or any further indulgence to the catholics ; 
and whom the high-church party, which possessed 
the royal ear, was continually accusing ofpuritanism. 
Yet the extensive influence of Salisbury, his expe- 
rience, his acknowledged ability, and his subservi- 
ency on all points where prerogative was concerned, 
gave him a stability not easily to be shalven ; and it 

may 
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may well be . doubted whether James would ever 
have ventured to displace him^ to make way for the 
misrule of the minion whom he advanced in his 
stead. 

. Lord Salisbury left behind him a daughter mar- 
ried to lord Clifford; and an only son^ William vis- 
count Cranbouriij a person of slender abilities,, vulgar 
tastes and feeble character^ who rewarded but indif- 
ferently the ceaseless solicitudes of his sagacious and 
vigilant father. A series of letters to his son^ still 
extant in manuscript., reflects in various ways much 
credit on the earl as a parent^ and affords some cu- 
rious notices of manners and manifestations of sen- 
timent. The young viscount., after completing his 
course at Cambridge, was married at a premature 
age to the second daughter of the earl of Suffolk, 
and afterwards sent to travel for two years, attended 
by Mr. Lister a medical gentleman, and by John 
Pinett, afterwards a knight, master of the ceremo- 
nies, and one of king James’s buffoons in ordinaiy, 
— a person in all respects ill-qualified for his charge. 
The following letter well explains the views of the 
earl in his son’s education ; 

“ I like your letters well, and your desire to see 
me, to whom you shall be .welcome whensoever it 
shall not hurt you more to come up than do me 
pleasure to have you. I wrote by Mr. Neale unto 
you, and willed him by word of mouth to tell you 
how I wished youshoiild dispose of yourself; which 
is shortly this; To reside at Cambridge till you 
come away a scholar ; not a scholar to be an usher 

of 
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of a school, but a scholar like a g-eutleinan ; which 
if you obtain, you shall want neither liberty, plea- 
sure, nor honest means to maintain you, if I have 
it. Always pj’ovided, and above all thing-s, that you 
confirm yourself even in j^our youth in true faith, 
and knowledge what you believe ; not like the child 
of a gross papist, who preach ignorance and gro.ss 
corruption, instead of understanding of God’s word 
or true religion. Avoid all such company, as you 
will have my blessing; and for your coming up, it 
nni}^ be that if I hear from your tutor that you study 
well, and from you what authors you read, that 1 
will give you leave in grass time to come up for a 
fortnight; and if you spend but tw’o years so well 
as to be once able to perform your e.vercises, tlien 
shall you come up and live a year about court before 
you go over,” &c. 

The an.vious minuteness of the following remarks 
recalls the letters of Chesterfield: Will : I like it 
well that you do write unto me, because I may ob- 
serve your hand, which I see would mend if you 
were well taught: Yet I find ill orthography, which 
agreeth not well with an university. Neither will 
I let pass the absurdity of your jiiarking your paren- 
thesis thus; (thank God}.’. Both which you 
may see I have noted, not that I account these faults 
in you, but to show you the weakness of those that 
are about you, who do suffer you to err in these 
childish things : To which I will add this one thing, 
worse than the rest ; that your letters are without 
date, from any place or time; which makes me doubt 

whether 
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whether you be at Royston at some horserace^ or 
at Cambridge. Your name is not well written, and 
therefore I have written it underneath as I would 
have it. I have also sent you a piece of paper fold- 
ed as g-entlemen use to write their letters, where 
yours are like those that come out of a grammar 
school. You must not think I am angry with you 
for these toys, but take them as omissions ; for your 
faults will he only when I shall find you drunk in 
those sports which divert you from learning, and 
which I plainly tell you, especially for keeping run- 
ning horses, I will no more allow.” 

The puritanical impressions of the writer are di- 
stinctly visible in his praise of Geneva, ‘^‘‘to which 
place,” says he, w'otild not have you forbear to 
go, being so near it, but to spend some week there, 
or ten days, to see the exercises of their religion, 
though I would not have you think, that whatso- 
ever is more in our church here must needs be too 
much, because it is more in outward ceremony 
than that petty state alVordeth there. I would only 
have you learn their inward zeal in your prayers 
and attentive hearing of the word preached ; observ- 
ing their avoiding licentious speech, and custom of 
swearing, of which I tax you not, but only wish you 
to be where you may be confirmed, by observation 
of the doctrine and the discipline,” Prince Henry 
had promised the earl of Salisbury to take lord Cran- 
bourn into his service on his return from his travels, 
and therefore desired him to attain such accomplish- 
ments as he liked and had few fit for,” These 
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were dancings riding-, cosmography, and any 
branches, of the mathematics^” 

His lordship was much disturbed at a report which 
had reached him that his son went abroad in Paris 
with . other gentlemen, French and English, without 
the attendance of either of his governors ; and after 
some remarks he adds, This I write, not as think- 
ing you a child, and yet you are no more man than 
divers others, botli princes in Germany, earls in Eng- 
land and Scotland are, over whom their fathers are 
so careful as they allow not the absence of such as 
they trust from them at-any time, especially when 
they are out of their own doors ; whereof I can 
speak by g-ood experience, for when I travelled first, 
and was twenty-four years old, my lord sent with 
me Mr. Richard Spencer, that lay next chamber to 
me, and never parted from me. To which, if you 
will say that I was not married, you may well re- 
member my lord of Essex, from whom Mr. Wing- 
field never parted, and many others may so well as 
you.” 

Methinks,” says his lordshp writing to his son 
whilst in Prance, ‘^‘'you might greatly ease yourself 
jf you would diminish some part of your company, 
for it is true that all the world do discourse of my 
vanity to suffer my son to travel with more persons 
than ever subject carried out of England, whom the 
state employed not.” It appears from another pas- 
sage, that the train of this young nobleman aniounted 
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to the number of fifty. They were all English, and 
his father says he wishes that for' the sake of im- 
provement in the language he would change them 
for French ; retaining however liis cook and his 
brewer. 

On lord Cranbourn’s reaching Italy, his father 
again and again enjoins him to enter no city of which 
the pope is lord ; under whose roof," he says, 
would have yoii on no consideration." After the 
assassination of Henry TV, he writes to his son, that 
he finds cause to think of him with greater anxiety 
than when he was under the protection of that 
worthy king; of whom," he adds if you should 
suffer the precious memory to die, you were not 
worthy to live;" and he directs him to prepare for 
quitting the country as soon as he shall find it safely 
practicable‘s. 

The offices held by lord Salisbury were thus dis- 
posed of: The earl of Suffolk was thrust forward 
by dint of connexions and intrigues into that of lord- 
treasurer, giving up the chamberlainship to viscount 
Rochester: the post of secretary remained for some 
time vacant, during which the favorite was endea- 
vouring to practise the part of a minister of state ; 
but his incapacity becoming more and more evident, 
he resigned this pretension, and the king was con- 
tent to nominate sir Ralph Winwood and sir Tho- 
mas Lake joint secretaries. 

Several proposals for royal marriages were now 


* MS. transcribed from the collection by Dr. Haynes. 
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in agitation : the duke of Bouillon, at this time the 
head of the French protestants, arrived in embassy 
from the qiieen-regent of Prance, charged, amongst 
other business, to negotiate a marriage between the 
prince of Wales and Madame Christine, second 
daughter of France. The overture was received with 
all honor; but fears were entertained at the French 
court, that the necessities of the king of Great Bri- 
tain might finally induce him to prefer the' offer of 
a daughter of the duke of Florence with several 
millions of crowns for her dower. Soon after, an 
ambassador extraordinary arrived from Savoy with 
a double commission ; to solicit the hand of the prinr 
cess Elizabeth for the heir of that dukedom, and to 
offer that of his sister to the acceptance of the Eng- 
lish prince. The latter proposition was immedi- 
ately declined, as totally inadequate to the just pre- 
tensions of Henry ; but the former, it was hinted, 
might become, separately, a fair object of negotia- 
tion. The ambassador was doubtful whether he 
was authorized to treat for this match singly ; and 
religious scruples arose, which threatened to protract, 
and perhaps ultimately to defeat, the treaty. All 
this time a kind of languid negotiation was kept up 
by Spain for the marriage of the infanta to the 
prince of Wales ; — there was indeed nothing press- 
ing in the affair, for the eldest infanta had been 
given in marriage to the king of France, and her 
sister, whom they now proposed to the English court, 
had scarcely passed her infancy. A short time be- 
fore, the earl of Salisbury had highly affronted the 
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Spanish ambassador by uHecting- to suppose^ that as 
tile prince could not possibly be expected to keep 
himself so long unmarried, it was rather to the young 
duke of York that the honor of the ijif^ntti’s liaiuj 
was destined. 

Prince Henry is reported to have declared him- 
self on these matters so far as to have said opeidy, 
that if they persisted iii marrying him to a popish 
])rinccss,he‘desired that at least the youngest of those 
proposed should be selected, as the more hope might 
be entertained of her conversion. Meantime the 
fate of the princess his sister was speedily advancing" 
to its crisis. Fresh overtures for her marriage had 
been made and accepted ; and the young elector 
Palatine, seconded by the prayers and good wishes 
of all zealous protestants in England, Germany and 
Holland, arrived as her suitor on October 16, 1612; 
and John Pinett, then deputy master of theceremoT 
nies, allbrds us,’ in the following words, a description 
equally circumstantial and authentic of thp forms 
and honors' of his reception ; 

“ The count Palatine landed at Gravesend on 
Friday night last the 16tli of this present. He had 
his first welcome delivered to him by my lord Hay 
in name of his majesty, and his second on Sunday 
by my lord duke of Lenox, attended thither by many 
kniglits and some gentlemen. At their encounter, 
the count, — as one surprised, and not e.xpecting to 
hear from his majesty till jMonday, — is said merrily 
to have told the duke, that, but to show his obedi- 
ence he would excuse that day's appearance, before 
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his mistress especially, whom he should not see hut 
in clinquant, his apparel being then, as in his jouiv 
ney, but ordinary. ’ Passing* before the Tower, four^ 
score pieces of great ordnance gave him their loiid 
welcome, and a warning to the earls of Shrewsbury, 
Sussex, Southampton, and other earls and lords, to 
wait upon the duke of York to the stairs at White- 
hall, there to receive him at hjs landing, and to con- 
duct him to the presence of his majesty, the queen, 
prince and princess in the banqueting-house. His 
approach, gesture and countenance were seasoned 
with a well-becoming confidence; and,bending him- 
self with a due reverence before the king, he told 
him, among other compliments, that in his sight and 
presence he enjoyed a great part (reserving, it should 
seem, the greatest to his mistress) of the end and , 
happiness of his journey. After, turning to the 
queen, she entertained him with a fixed countenance; 
and though her posture might have seemed (as was 
judged) to promise him the honor of a kiss for his 
welcome, his humility carried him no higher than 
her hand. From which, after some few words of 
compliment, he made to the prince, and exchanging 
with him, after a more familiar strain, certain j^as- 
sages of courtesy, he ended (where his desires could 
not but begin) with the princess, (who was noted 
till then not to turn so much as a corner of an eye 
towards him,) and stooping low to take up the low- 
est part of her garment to kiss it, she, most grace- 
fully curtsying lower than accustomed, and with her 
hand staying him from that humblest reverence, gave 

him 
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him at his rising* a fair advantage (which he took) 
, of kissing her.^ This was the first day.' The next 
was spent in revisiting the king arid qiieen^ and 
twice the lady Elizabeth ; once in the afternoon at 
her own lodging in state^ and after supper with 
somewhat less ceremony. 

To give you now a touch of his outward cha- 
racterj which may tell you his inward : He hath 
most happily deceived good men’s doubts and ill 
men’s expectations : f eport^ of envy, malice, or weak 
judgement, *having' painted him in so ill colours, as 
the most here, and especially our ladies and gentle- 
women, who held themselves not a little interested 
in the handsome choice of her grace’s husband, pre- 
pared themselves to see that with sorrow which they 
now apprehend with much gladness. 

^^He is straight and well shaped for his growing 
years ; his complexion is brown, with a countenance 
pleasing, and promising both wit, courage and judge- 
ment; He becomes himself very well, and is, very 
well liked of alh unless of those that are now sorry 
they did so honor him as to discommend him , . . , . 
He is well followed, the, number not so great as 
worthy, most of them men much better fashioned 
than Germany usually alTords them. There are in 
all eight counts, besides count Henry of Nassau, 
some sixteen gentlemen, and the rest do make up 
about one hundred and fifty. .... .No time, but by 
conjecture, is prefixed for the marriage; the most 
think it will be. about Easter. In the mean lime, we 

talk 
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Jicid shonCj and that with him all our glory lies bu- 
riedj you know and do lament as well as we ; and. 
better than some doj and more truly^ or else you are 
not a maiij and sensible of this kingdom's loss"’." 

Sir Robert Nauntoiij a secretary of state and pro- 
fessed follower of Rocliesteij ventures on the follow^ 
ing dark hints in a letter to Win wood : 

Touching’ our Palladium which we have lostj I 
hold it neither fit to write what I conceive^ and less 
lit to. he written to your lordship. It is given out 
by his confidents, that he had a design to have come 
over with the palsgrave^ and have drawn count Mau- 
rice along* w'ith him with some promises^ and done 
some e.vploit upon the place which sliot the pals- 
grave’s harbinger^ and happily to have seen the 
landgrave’s daughtei'j or I know not what. That 
this he meant to have done, -whatsoever it was, 
‘clam jiatrem et senalum suuin’ (unknown to his, 
father and the council}, and hatching* some such se-’ 
cret design, which was made subject to misconstruc- 
tion, it is now become abortive, like that of Henry 
IV. of France. Sir Henry Neville told me, that he 
had vowed that never idolater should come in his 
bed: and I was ascertained, that in his sickness he 
applied this chastisement for a deserved punishment 
upon him for having ever opened his ears to admit 
treaty of such a popish match’’.” 

That prince Henry was poisoned by viscount 


“ Birch’s Life of prince Henry^ p. 403. 
b Winwood, iii. p. 410. 
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Rochester became after a time the general belief 
not merely of the vulgar, or of a party, but of per- 
sons of the highest rank and consequence. We 
have it on the authority of Burnet, that. Charles I. 
always expressed himself of this opinion respecting* 
the death of his brother. Nor did the king* himself 
escape the horrid and incredible charge of being 
privy to the poisoning of his son, at least after tlie 
fact. In corroboration of these surmises, several 
anecdotes are related in the secret histories, or scan- 
dalous memoirs, of the time, illustrative of the open 
hostility which had subsisted between the prince 
and the favorite, or of the malignant jealousy with 
which the monarch was supposed to have contem- 
plated his heir. One of the best authenticated of 
these stories is related by sir Charles CornwalIi.s, 
treasurer to the prince, in a Discourse " on his 
life and death, and is to this effect ; That a noble- 
man in the highest favor with the king, — a descrip- 
tion appropriate to none but Rochester, — had writ- 
ten to the prince, by order of his majesty, a letter 
on some important and urgent affair, to which he 
had'subscribed himself, ‘^‘‘yours before all the world.” 
Henry directed Cornw'allis to write an answ er, w hich, 
when finished, he was about to sign ; but observing 
that the subscription was couched in words of fav'or 
towards the nobleman, be ordered it to be re-writ- 
ten, notwithstanding the haste required, with the 
omission of these courtly phrases, declaring inat thi.-> 
person *'" had dealt with him unfaithfully and falsely. 
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lual, wlio excited the esteem and admiration of many 
ot tlie “Tcatest and wisest of his contemporaries^ and 
wlioseIite,cIiaracter and sing-nlar modes of thinking'^ 
may still he found worthy to interest posterity. 

Jolin Donne was born in London in 1573. IIi.s 
motlier was of the family of the excellent sir Thomas 
More, and both she and his father were strongly at- 
tached to the church of Rome. For this reason, 
probably, their son received at home the rudiments 
of an education in which religdous impressions were 
sedulously combined with classical instruction. At 
an early age lie was however sent to Oxford, the 
university constantly preferred at this period by ca- 
tholic parents, on account of its concealing within 
its bosom many zealous members of their own com- 
munion, who exerted a secret but efficacious super- 
intendence over the spiritual concerns of sucli youths 
as were recommended to their vigilance. Religious 
scruples compelled Donne to quit this seat of learn- 
ine- without a deeree, as he afterwards did Cam- 
bridge, where he studied during three following 
years. He now entered at Lincoln’s Inn and made 
some progress in the study of the law'; but his fa- 
ther’s death putting him in possession of a patrimony 
of 30001.J he thought himself at liberty to suspend 
his final choice of a profession, and to indulge his in- 
quisitive turn of mind in an excursive range through 
various fields of know’Iedge. One part of his occu- 
pation at this period,- and apparently none of the 
least laborious, was the composition of a multitude 
of love-verses filled w'ith strange conceits and far- 
fetched 
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felched allusions, and in ndiicli g-rossness orianguage 
was employed to counterfeit the genuine- expression 
of sentiment. To the reproach of public taste, these 
compositions became popular, and they served as 
the passport of their author to the society of the in- 
genious and the gay, in which he spent most of his 
fortune, and stored up matter of penitence for graver 
years. 

• The native disposition however of Donne was 
serious and contemplative, and the grounds of, dif- 
ference between the religion of his country and that 
of his family, early engaged his deepest attention, 
'riie result of an anxious investigation seems to have 
left him in some system which did not exactly corre- 
.spojid with either church; but it indelibly impressed 
upon his mind a conviction of the right and duty of 
private judgement in matters of faith, and inspired 
him with a spirit of candor and conciliation which 
nobly distinguislied him in that age of polemical 
exasperation. The following rugged but vigorous 
lines of his third satire well express his manly sen- 
timents on this subject: 

“ Fool and wretch', wilt thou let (hy soul be tied 

To man's laws, by which she .shall not be tried 
At the last day ? Or will it then bout thee 
To say, a Philip or a Gregory, . 

A Harry or a Martin taught me this ? 

Is not this excuse for mere contraries 
Kijually .sfrotig? Cannot both sides say so? 

That thou niay’st rightly obey power, her bouud.s knov. ; 
Those past, her name and nature’s changed; to h- ,, . 
Then humble to her is ' 
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A very striking’ reflection is also conveyed in a 
passage of one of his letters treating on the various 
theories of the transmission of the soul. I bea-in 
to think that as litigious men^ tired with suits;, admit 
any arbitrement; and princes travailed with long 
and wasteful war descend to such conditions of 
peace as they are soon after ashamed to have em- 
braced; so philosophers, and so all sects of Chris- 
tians, after long disputations and controversies, have 
allowed many things for positive and dogmatical 
truths which are not worth^^of that dignity: and so 
many docti-ines have grown up to be the ordinary 
diet and food of our spirits, and have place in the pap 
of catechisms, whicli were admitted but as physic in 
that present distemper, or accepted in a lazy weari- 
ness, when men, so they might have something to 
rely upon, and to excuse themselves from more pain- 
ful inquisition, never examined what that was^” 

In tlie years 1596 and 7, Donne is stated to have 
attended the earl of Essex, — but in what capacity 
does not appear, — in his expedition to Cadiz and in 
his Island voyage, and it was perhaps through the 
interest of this patron that he w’as pi’eferred, soon 
after his return, to the office of secretary to sir Tho- 
mas Egerton keeper of the seals, afterwards lord- 
chancellor and baroil Ellesmere, by whom he was 
highly favored and marked out for further promotion. 
But an attachment to a niece of lady Egerton’s, 
whom he clandestinely married in 160S, blighted for 


“ Letters to several persons of honor-, by John Donne, p. 12. 
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ever these fair prospec^s^ The- father of tlie lady, 
sir Georg-e Moore lieutenant of the Tower,, was so 
violently enraged at the news of these stolen nup- 
tials, that he caused Donne himself, the clergyman 
who performed the ceremony, and the. friend who 
gave away the bride, to be all thrown into prison, 
and never ceased importuning the lord-keeper till 
he. had wrung' from him a reluctant dismissal of 
Donne at the end of a service of five yeai's. By 
this barbarous act of paternal vengeance, the young- 
couple were reduced to a state of utter destitution; 
and the generous kindness of a relation, who during 
several years retained them as his inmates and sup- 
plied the wants of their growing family, alone pre- 
served them fj'om actual beggary. 

Walton pretends that Donne, after his attendance on the earl 
of Essex, “ returned not hack till he had staywl some years, first 
in'Italyand then in Spain,” during which he made many tiseful 
observations of those countries, their laws and manner of govern- 
ment, and returned perfect in their languages.” But it should 
seem that no part of this statement can be true. At this period 
of the reign of Elizabeth an Englishman could not have travelled 
so long in Italy,, and most certainly could not once have set his 
foot on the hostile shores of Spain, — unless, indeed, he went as 
a spy, — ^^vithout assuming the character of a catholic fugitive, 
which would have subjected him to the penalties of high treason 
on his return.' Besides, there are only five years between the 
date of the Island voyage and that of Donne’s marriage ; — ^which 
appears from (he inscription on his wife’s monument to have 
taken place in 1602; and, according to Walton himself, he had 
previously served the lord-keeper for that number of years. 
Such is the accuracy of this amiable biographer ! Compare 
Zouch’s edition of- Walton, vol. i. pp. 48, 100. 
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It is melancholy to trace the effects of dependence 
and distress on the character and destiny of such a 
man as Donne: — formed alike to explore the re- 
cesses of scholastic learnings to triumph in the social 
combats of \vit and argamientj and to exercise in its 
fullest extent the privilege of philosophic specu- 
lation^ he saw himself doomed to task a reluctant 
muse to the production of commanded strains;— to 
exhaust his powers and abase his spirit in laborious 
flatteries and miserable supplications for relief; — to 
reproach himself. in vain for the w’anderings of 
thoughts which he knew not how to guide in any 
gainful course; — and finally,, to silence the scruples 
which liad long held back his foot from the tempting 
paths of church-preferment. In this unfortunate 
situation,, the sensibility of his temper and the ten- 
derness of liis conscience were but sources of ag- 
gravated misery. ‘"‘’Forme^” he patheticall3' writc.s,, 
if I were able to husband all my time so thriftil)^,, 
as not only not to w'ound my soul in any minute by 
actual sin, but not to rob or cozen her by giving any 
part to pleasure or business, but ]}eoto\v it all upon 
her in meditation, yet even in that I should wound 
her more, and contract another guiltiness: as the 
eagle were very unnatural if, because she is able to 
do it, she should perch a whole day upon a tree, 
.staring in contemplation of the majesty and glory 
of the sun, and l.et her young eaglets starve in the 
nest^” 
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In the midst of his embarrassments^ his friend Dr. 
Morton^ then dean of Gloneester^ surprised him with 
a’ generous oifer to resign a valuable living to hira^ 
if he could be induced to take orders. After three 
days of fasting and prayer,, enjoined upon him by 
bis friend before he decided,, Donne announced to 
him his conviction that the clerical profession was 
to him unlawful, since he found in himself no higher 
vocation to it than the want of a maintenance, and 
was besides disturbed by other scruples, which he 
begged to decline stating. NotwithstandingDonne's 
poverty, he was at this time the reigning' wit of the 
court; was flattered and caressed both by men and 
women of quality, and possessed several valuable 
friends; particularly sir Henry Goodere, gentleman 
of the privy chamber, and sir Robert Carr, after- 
wards earl of Ancram, the relation and principal in- 
timate of the favorite of the same names, who like- 
wise became his patron. It does not appear when 
or by whom Donne was first introduced to the king; 
James however was immediately struck with his 
parts and learning, delighted to engage him in scho- 
lastic discourse, and was supposed to have destined 
him for preferment; but when urged to bestow upon 
him any civil office, he constantly refused, having- 
predetermined in his own mind to force him into the 
church. With this view he engaged him to write 
on the question of the oath of allegiance, which was 
then occupying his own royal pen, and Donne in 
consequence produced, in 1610, his Pseudo-Martyr, 
^id to be an able defence of the lawfulness of this 

test 



lest to the conscientious catholic. How freely, and 
with what impartiality, he was capable of Jiidg’ing’ 
on a subject so hotly contested by others, will best 
appear from a few passag-es of a letter to sir Henry 
Goodcre, respecting some other work written on the 
king’s side of the question, which unfortunately is 
not named. 

To you that are not easily scandalized, and in 
whom I hope neither my religion nor my morality 
can SLilier, I dare write my opinion of that book in 
Avhose bowels you left me. It hath refreshed and 
given new justice to my ordinary complaint; that 
the divines of these times are become mere advo- 
cates, as though religion were a temporal inherit- 
ance; they plead for it with all sophistications, and 
illusions, and forgeries: and herein are they likest 
advocates, that though they be feed by the way witii 
dignities and other recompenses, yet that for which 
they plead is none of theirs. They v/rite for reli- 
gion without it. In the main point in question, I 
truly think there is a perplexity, as far as I see yet, 
and both sides may be in justice and innocence; 
and the wounds which they inflict upon the adverse 
part, are all se defendendo ; for, clearly, our state 
cannot be safe without the oath; since they profess 
that clergymen, though traitors, are no subjects, 
and that all the rest may be none tomorrow. And, 
as clearly, the supremacy wliich the Roman church 
pretend, were diminished if it were limited; and 
will as ill abide that, or disputation, as the preroga- 
tive of temporal king-s who, being (he only judges 
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of their prerogative/ why may not Roman' bishops 
(so enlightened as they are presumed by them) be 
good witnesses of their own supremacy^ which is 

now so much impugned 

I knoWj as I begun, I speak to you who cannot 
be scandalized, and that neither measure religion, 
as it is now called, by unity, nor suspect unity for 
these interruptions. . . .They whose'active function 
it is, must endeavour this unity in religion; and we 
at our lay altars (which are our tables, or bedsides, 
or stools, wheresoever we dare prostrate ourselves 
to God in prayer,) must beg it of him; but we must 
take heed of making misconclusions upon the want 
of it: for; whether the mayor and aldermen fall out, 
as with us and the puritans, bishops against priests, 
or the commoners’ voices dilfer who is mayor, or 
who aldermen, or what their jurisdiction, as with 
the bishop of Rome, or whosoever, yet it is still one 
corporation 

In 1612 Donne accompanied sir Robert Drury, 
one of his kindest patrons, to Paris, where sir Ro- 
bert had probably some diplomatic employment: 
two years after, finding every other door to ad- 
vancement closed upon him, and the royal will invin- 
eible> he consented, after long- and severe struggles 
with himself, to take orders; was admitted by royal 
mandate to a doctor’s degree at Cambridge-, and 
became one of the king’s chaplains. In the quaint 
and sententious style of preaching then fashionable. 
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Donne was peculiarly formed to excels and he was 
soon g-ratified with the honorable appointment of 
Lincoln’s Inn lecturer. In 1619 he attended lord 
Hay on his embassy to the king' of Bohemia. Before 
his departure^ he ventured to transmit to his friend 
sir Robert Carr a manuscript copy of his extraordi^ 
nary piece entitled Biathanatos^ or a declaration 
of that paradox or thesis, that self-homicide is not 
so naturally a sin that it may not be otherwise.” 

Soon after his return, the king, who justly thought 
himself bound in honor to provide for his doctor, as 
lie was fond of styling him, sent and appointed him 
to attend at his dinner the following day. “ When 
his majesty was set down, before he had eat any 
meat, he said, after his pleasant manner, Dr. 
Donne, 1 have invited you to dinner, and though 
you sit not down with me, yet I will carve to you of 
a dish that I know you love well; for knowing you 
love London, I do therefore make you dean of 
Paul’s; and when I have dined, then do you take 
your beloved dish home to your study; say grace 
there to yourself, and much good may it doyoiC.’” 
This preferment placed Donne at the summit of his 
wishes; he lived beloved and respected for his cha- 
rity, disinterestedness and memory of past benefits, 
and almost sainted for the fervor of his devotion, 
which seems to have been somewhat tinged with 
enthusiasm, and with the spirit of catholic mortifi- 
cation: he died generally regretted in 1631, and 
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elegies in his honor were composed by Corbet^ Ca- 
rewj Jonson and lord Falkland. As a poet_, Donne 
may be admitted to deserve the neglect which has 
overtaken him; but his letters exhibit an extent of 
curious learnings a power of deep and original 
thinking, and above all a comprehensive liberality 
of soul, which ought ever to preserve him in re- 
spectful remembrance among the ornaments of let- 
tered society and the guides of public opinion in an 
age rich beyond all others in English genius. 
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CHAPTER XIll. 

1613, 1614, 

Mdrriagc of the princess to the elector Palatine. — The pro- 
Jnsioit and poverty of the court. — Schemes to raise money. 
— James refuses to liberate lord Grey. — Expensive pro- 
^ress of the queen. — Account of sir Thomas Overbury. — His 
imprisonment. — Intrigues of the countess of Essex. — Ro- 
chester incensed by her against Overbury. — Overbury poi. 
soned in the Taiver. — Divorce of the countess of Essex . — 
She marries Rochester, zcho is created earl of Somerset , — 
2'he addle parliament. — Revenge taken by the king on 
those zcho oppose him, — Death and character of the earl of 
Northampton. — Second visit of the king of Denmark . — 
Money illegally raised. 

-l! HE nuptials o.f the I\in§''s only surviving’ daug’hter, 
which were soleiunised in February 1613;, served 
to dispel the gloom which the untimely death of her 
brother had diffused over the nation. An alliance 
so eminently protestant was justly hailed as an inva- 
luable security to tlie religion of the country^ and it 
was perhaps Iioped^ though vainly^ that the popular 
applause which attended it might be received by the 
king as an admonition to follow so wise and happy 
a precedent in the disposal of his son and heir. 

The princess Elizabeth was at this time in her 
sixteenth year^ and the symmetry of her features was 
heightened, — if we may trust the painters, — by that 
mixture of the sprightly and the soft in expression 

wliicli 



which lends to female beauty its most powerful fasci- 
nation. History seems to borrow the colours of ro- 
mance when she paints this fair young- princess^ on 
the morning of her marriage^ all accomplished in 
loveliness and majesty, passing to the chapel along 
a stately gallery raised for the purpose ; arrayed all 
in white, her dark hair floating at length upon her 
shoulders, and a crown of pure gold upon her head; 
the young prince her brother leading her by one 
hand and the aged earl of Northampton by the 
other, whilst a cluster of fair and noble bridemaids 
hovered about her steps, also robed in white, and 
so adorned with jewels that her path looked like a 
milky way,” While the archbishop was solemniz- 
ing the marriage,” adds Wilson, ‘'‘’some corrusca- 
tions and lightnings of joy appeared in her counte- 
nance, that expressed more than an ordinary smile, 
being almost elated to a laughter, which could not 
clear the air of her fate, but was rather a forerunner 
of more sad and dire events : which shows how slip- 
perynatureis to toll us along to those things thatbring 
danger, yea sometimes destruction, with them.” 

England had seen nothing equal to the sumptuous- 
ness of this marriage, It -were to no end,” say.s 
Win wood's correspondent, ‘"‘"to write of the curio- 
sity and excess of bravery both of men and w'omen, 
with the extreme daubing on of cost and riches ; 
onl}' a touch shall serve in a fev/ for a pattern of the 
rest. The lad}’- Wotton was said to have a gown 
that cost fifty pound a yard the embroidering ; and 
the lord Montague Tthat hath paid reasonably well 
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lur rtuMis-.mry) be.slowctl lil’letMi hunilrcd pound in 
npj)arel uj)on his two (!;iiti^-hli;r.s“.” Sir John Finett 
writes thus; ^''^The br.u'cry and riches of that day 
was incomparable ; “-old and silver laid upon Idrdsb 
ladies’, and “•entlcwoinen's backs was the poorest 
burden ; pearls aiul costly einbroiileries bein^ the 
commonest wear. '^I’hc kiny;-'.^, (jueen's, and prince’s 
jewels only, were valued that day by his majesty 
himsell .... at nine hundred thousand pounds stcr- 
lij)„.h •> lii-eworks and mock li^'ht e.Khibited 

uptm the ^riiames are .said to have cost above GSOO/.; 
a very ricli and sumpluou.s mask, which jiroved how- 
ever loll"' and tedious," was e.vhibited by noble- 
men ; the i!;ejUlemen of the Middle Temple and of 
Lincoln's Inn rode in g-reat state to court, and exhi- 
bited an entertainment in which their line dancin“* 
was much admired; and those of Gray's Inn and 
the Inner 'Temj)le, meaniu"’ to rej)resent as their 
tlevicc the marriage of the Thames and the Rhine, 
made a grand procession by Avaler. 

In the midst of all this parade and profusion, the 
court was reduced to the utmost extremity by the 
want of money; the household of the palatine him- 
.sclf was abruptly dissolved, and most of his company 
sent away, to the extreme mortification of his bride, 
because, necessity had no laiv ; ” and for the same, 
irresistible reason, a very slender train of ladies was 
appointed to wait on the princess over the water. 
The feudal aid which James did not forget to levy 
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for the inarriao’c of iii.s (luu^'iiter, as bcfoi’c for tlie 
knigluiog' of his eldest son, produced little more than 
JiO.OOO/. ; half only of the portion whicii lie actually 
jiaid down ^vith her; the remainder^ added to the 
otlier expenses of the nuptials, to the cnterlainnient 
of the palatine in England, aiul to the conveyance 
‘of the princess toGerinany, amounting to (he enor- 
mous sum of 'b went to increase the already 

overwhelming burden of the royal debt. 

Lord Harrington, who wailed upon the bride 
home, in discharge of o0,00()/., which he said he 
had .spent in her .service, had his suit granted for the 
coinaiic of a certain number of base farthini'-s of 
bii).s.s ; — a measure justly regarded a.s of the worst 
augury. ‘"•'And you must think,” writes Chamber- 
lain, that we are brought to a low ebb, ^vhen last 
week the archduke's ambassador was carried to .see 
the ancient goodly jilate of the hou.'^e of Burgundy, 
pawned to queen Elizabeth by the General States 
in anno I57S as I remember, and to know whether 
his princes would redeem it, for otherwise it was to 
be melted’*.” 

Several -projects for levying money without the 
interposition of parliament, began again to be agi- 
tated in the council ; a benevolence wa.s talked of, 
and llochestcr, either by way of setting a good e.x- 
ample, or as an atonement to popular indignation. 


“ See An abslruct or brief ileclaralion of the present stale 
of his majesty's revenue^ 1G9S. 

Winwootl, ill. 1 1-2. 
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.sent lur sunu* olliceis tiftiu* revemur, ami, {leliveriii"' 
to tliein the Icev of a che.st, bade liieai la!;e it.*’ con- 
tent.s for the kin^-'s .service : they annninled to tour- 
or livc-aml-twenty llion.^and janiiui.s in ij-old : .sucli 
had been tlie lavisli bounty of lii.s nnal ina.sler Io- 
wa rd.s liiin ! 

'riie marriage of tiie prinee.s.s appear.s to iiave 
been aceompli.^’hed by a'/ealou.sly prote-Uant party, — 
at tlic liead of which were arcidjisho]) Abbot and 
.secretary Winwood, — rather witli the ac(|uie.scence 
than llie cordial a[)prubalion of tlic kin”* ; and the 
palatine, in a letter to the tirchbi.shop immediately 
before hi.s embarkation, comj)lained that Jame.s had 
treated him rather like a '■ childish youth” whose 
wishe.s \vere unworthy of attention, than like a 
prince and a .son-in-law. To the palatine’.s earnc.st 
solicitations for the relea.''e of the unfortunate lort! 
Grey, ^vhich he made principally at the desire ol 
his uncle the duke of J3ouillon, James had returned 
a flat denial, adding’, ^’Son, when I come to visii 
you in Germany, I promise nut to ask you for any 
of your prisoners.” 

The prej udices, religious and political, of the queei 
rendered her daughter’s alliance a source of the se 
verest mortification to her ; it is said that she conic 
never etuiure the sight of "^Vinwood afterwards 
she treated the palatine himself with great haughti 
ness, and affected to calf his bride by no other till 
than the goodwife Palsgrave. For the purpose 
apparently of dissipating her chagrin, she though 
proper, just at this crisis of the royal treasury, t 
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underlake a sunipLuou-s proi^rcs-s to expected 

to cost 110 less tiiaii .‘iO.OOO/. 

Ill t!ie .spring- ol* IG 13 , .some circiunsluiice.s oc- 
eurredj which supplied much matter of coujeeUire 
•and di.scussiou. Tlicre was- in court a genlicmau 
of the name of Overbury, originally> patroni.scfl, it 
should appear, by the carl of Salisbury; a person of 
considerable talenl.s and accompli.sliment.s, of a bold 
carriage and an aspiring- temper, who .seemed mark- 
ed out by fortune for political advancement. After 
coinpleting his studios for public life bya long- tour on 
the continent, Overbury on hi.s return had attracted 
the notice of viscount iUichester, who, duly scn.sible 
by thi.s time of liis own deficiencies in all the (piali' 
fications of a mini.ster of state, had not only availed 
himself of his assistance in the capacity of a secre- 
tary, but had adopted him as a coufidciitial friend, 
and, according to the cxprc.s.siou of ku'd Bacon, look- 
ed to him a.s to ^^nn oracle of direction.” James 
had knighted him as an earnest of further promo- 
tion, and the whole tribe of suitors and court-expect- 
ants paid homage to him as the favorite’s favorite. 

In the midst of these llatleriiig prospects a sud- 
den reverse had overtaken him, the occa.sion of which 
is thus related : The king, without any previous in- 
timation of hi.s purpo.se, sent two of his couucii to 
propose to sir Thomas Overbury an embas.sy, to 
France or Flanders according to some, but accord- 
ing to others, — and it is the more probable state- 
ment,: — to Russia. Alarmed and disconcerted at the 
offer, which he regarded in no other light than a 
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iVnm ilu- oi' all hi- cun- 

''fijiK'Mcc ;iiul all hi- hnju.*-, (Kci htirv,. <tn some jaa*- 
U-M ..fiuMhh.ih'Hiiu*.! tlur i‘jnp!f,y,m-nt, and, lu-in-.* 
nutiuT vu-vd, uas at prov'nkfd t.> add tlaa 

thr .-uufd uni, in law nr iu ju-tioe, fnivn him 
lu lnr>ak<‘ Ins tamutry. 'J’his au-uur v.a,. dn-nu-d 
n luMiDUs t:o.,U*iu(.l ; and Janu-. in -ivat wrath nr- 
dorcd ium 1 .. he Ciumuitled tu the 'rower, liueiu— 
ter was at this time conlined I,v illue-s. and it ua\ 
at lir.-l ima-ined that this .severity a-aiust inks iViei’id 
had been iullicte.d with<uit his cnueurreuee aiul por 
tended his fail. IJut ti,e kin.^- him.-elf took pains (u 
dispel this illusion hy declarin- to his couueil the 

ne.vL day, re.spectiu- the viscomih ^‘-llial he meant 

him daily mure honor and tuvor, as should he -een 
111 .short time, and that he took more deli-ht and eon 
tentment in his company and conversation than ; ' 
any nmn’s liviii^-." Orders were however 
that the uutortunate prisoner should he kept Tn il 
closest eu>tody, and sir Robert Kilh''‘rew \v> • n- 
milted to the Rleel trom the council-table tor 1 
some lillie speech with sir Thomas Overbur 
called to him as he passed by his window ' " " 
came irom visiting- sir Walter Ralci<>-li>'.'- t “ 
a height, it may be observed, wa? tho I ^ 
hlislied abuse of illeg-al imprisonment at 
carried ! ‘ ^ 

Precisely at (his juncture, the comi-pni... 
of ^yiuwood informed him, that there 
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mention of lady Essex’s suing* for a divorce from her 
husband^ but that an accident had happened which 
had altered the case : For she, having* sought out 
a certain wise woman, had much conference with 
her, and she, after the nature of such creatures, 
drawing* much money from her, at last cozened her 
of a jewel of great value ; for which being appre- 
hended and clapped up, she accused the lady of di- 
vers strange questions and projects ; and in conclu- 
sion, that she dealt with her for the making away 
of her lord, as aiming at another mark. Upon which 
scandal and slander, the lord-chamberlain and his 
friends think it not fit to proceed in the divorce^.” 
The connection between this infamous affair and 
the imprisonment of Overbury became in the sequel 
but too evident. 

The "‘'other mark” at which the countess of Es- 
sex aimed was a marriage with viscount Rochester, 
to compass which she scrupled no wickedness against 
her husband, no opprobrium to herself: the circum- 
stances of the case were these ; The earl of Esse.x 
and lady Prances Howard, eldest daughter of the 
earl of Suffolk, had submitted to the marriage cere- 
mony iit the immature age then customary; after 
which the husband was sent to travel, and the wife 
was brought to court, where she soon became a 
reigning beauty. Regardle.ss of the claims of a 
spouse who returned to her at the end of three or 
four years, almost a stranger, she pitched upon the 
royal favourite as the only conquest worthy of her 

“ Wimvood, ui. 455. 
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rhunns ; '.uul will* «»l liMuili* tlcpra^ity if 

wliii'lj IvMicli-^h >i'ny rtniunuicly atronN tcv. p,u.ilK*!-i, 
sIk* lun-^fir 

by thc ;u libci*->inul bl;»mli'’bmcnl> of v.auto'.i hc.itiiy, 
but by ibc alifi'H'U-' a^vury of siU’ impo^l'T’ 

wIjo inelonileillii ccitmuauil tlu-atiri liou^ by -iH-il’.l'V 
soi'cenc'', and by phlliri-.. Uofhf^tT v.a^ -.prcdily 
in.siiiired, und Overlniry became the cunddenl i»l In^i 
iUieiLpu.ssi(in,to Nvhich ilSeem> llwit he luul the meart- 
ne-ss M> fni* to lend hiiiHelfn-i to iiuble the li>ve*leller> 
of the iUilenile viscount. lint when (Jveibni) per- 
ceived that a inarriiii^e with lli^ palntn was liie con- 
summation son^ht by the cmmte->s, to w hich a ^can- 
dalous divorce procured l)y perjury and artifice mu>l 
serve us the means, his judi^ement, if not iii'* con- 
science, revolted a^ain-'t the de.-’ii^n; anil w ith great 
vehemence of zeal, and many e\pre.-'->ions of bitter 
contumely a^ain.-^l the lady, he remon>lrated w ith him 
on the cnormonsfolly of makinga w oman Nlained w iih 
such public reproach ami infamv his wife. Roches- 
ter, with the usual treachery of a man so infalnateil, 
repealed to his fury-mistress the rash discoar.-e of hi? 
h'iend ; .she vowed vengoauce, and having .lUcceeded 
in rousing' the indignation of her lover, per>uadeil 
him to take clVeclual means for the removal of so 
importunate a witness of tlieir conduct. 

For this purpose, the favorite complained to the 
weak monarch whom he governed, that Ovethurv. 
presuming upon the intimacy to which he had in- 
cautiously admitted him, had now become insulVer- 
ably insolent and headstrong; and lie suggested the 
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Bj degvees and 

tolQiigatiott of tas mP resuming up"" "' 

kious of its cause; aud P ^he secrets 

jorta«ce.aud d h, sometnnes 

with wWcU he had ^ ^ ^H-ain more rc- 

vento-ei to addresses v his ciilargc- 

pvoachM than nolunaceoropanied 

hy taeuaces of disdosm • Rochester, judging 

50uatess was 'U'P'a^aW®- ^ 

that Gvethtttj, was area y other means to 

safely forgwen.conseu^^^^^^ 

rrSTamt^ 

„t te Tower, and placed in his stead srr Gersa e 
nways. an instrument ftt for the puipose. ^ Mi- 
Turner, the .agent employed hy lady Essex m her 
' flagitious attempts . against her hushand, Avas next 
lut In action, and commaa.ded to employ the most 
effectual .of the black arts Avhlch she professed, that 
of poisoning, against the life of thehdplos^ prisoner. 
She and her associates proceeded at first Avith cau- 
tion; judging It less hazardous, to destroy, the con- 
stitution of their destined xlctlm.by Avhat might ap- 
pear the gradual progress of, natural disease, than 
to hurry him off; the, scene y?lth.a suspicious sudden- 
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falily of James was not thrown away upon this mo- 
narch, wlio was wealthy, and who appears to have 
accommodated his royal hrothcr-in-law with the loan, 
or i^il’t, of very considerable sums oi' moncv, which 
no scruples of pride or delicacy restrained his Bri- 
tannic majesty from accepting', James, in fact, was 
ill no situation to listen to either, where pecuniary 
assistance was concerned. His embarrassments au”'- 
mented daily, and, after revolving' various projects, 
it was by a benevolence that he determined to sup- 
ply the place of a parliamentary ^rant ; for which 
method of ille^id exaction he had the example of 
one or two of the most arbitrary of his predecessors. 
The sheritls.of the counties were ordered to de- 
mand of all persons of substance within their re- 
spective limits, a free i^'ift proportioned to the ne-. 
cessities of the kin^*; and they were at the same 
time instructed carefully to return to the privy-coun- 
cil the names of such as should refuse to contribute, 
who were thus marked out for the perpetual hosti- 
lity of the court. J3ut the rising- spirit of resistance 
to arbitrary power impeded in a great degree the 
success of this attempt. James gained by it little 
more, it is said, than 50,000/., and, in return, he sub- 
mitted to lose for ever the confidence and the af- 
fections of the great body of the English nation,. 
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